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PREFACE 

I take no responsibility for the opinions of the 
characters in this book. Those of our “ Alien 
Enemies ” I have, at one time or another, 
heard expressed by persons belonging to those 
nationalities, and whether or no they correctly 
represent the feelings of their countries time 
will decide. 

EVELINE M. FORBES. 

47. Onslow Gardens. S.W. 
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HIS ALIEN ENEMY 


PROLOGUE 

Geoffrey Leigh was not in his room at the 

Foreign Office when Colonel Armstrong arrived, 

just as the clock upon the mantelpiece struck 
eight. 

Dinner was laid for two at a small table set 
near one of the large windows looking out 
directly upon the Horse Guards Parade, and 
indirectly towards St. James’s Park. It was 
merely a question of frontage: you stood straight 
for the one and sideways for the other. Colonel 
Armstrong tried both. The sense of unencum¬ 
bered space was very restful after a long after¬ 
noon spent in crowded streets and still more 
crowded rooms, and it was the first cool place 
he had been in that day. 

The room itself was lofty; although nominally 
on the second floor, it was up four flights of 
stairs, since, in the diplomatic language of the 
staircase, the basement does not count, so the first 
floor is halfway up the building, and the height 
t the rooms on all the lower floors brings the 
windows of those high up apparently on a level 
with the chimneys of Carlton House Terrace 
towards which they face, across the Horse 
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Guards Parade. The traffic round the bend of 
St. James’s Park seemed strangely trivial viewed 
from this height, and the people crossing the > 
Parade were curiously dwarfed. It seemed to 
Colonel Armstrong that he had been lifted 
suddenly out of the swirling stream of London 
society and was surveying it with utter detach¬ 
ment, as if from some comfortable star. It was 
certainly very refreshing. The trees of the 
Prime Minister’s garden made a little oasis of 
cool, fresh greenery on his right, and to his left 
the lawns and foliage of the Park, broken here 
and there by the soft glow of flower-beds, their 
colours entherealised by the evening light, 
stretched out towards the Mall, which the thick 
summer leafage almost concealed. It was one 
of those clear, still nights when the sky yet 
holds the blue it has worn all day, but deepened, 
softened, as a face softens under the touch of 
sleep. The window was wide open, and the 
light breeze, which just ruffled the crests of the 
trees, slightly stirred George Armstrong’s hair 
as he leaned upon the window-sill and looked 
past the Duke of York's Column towards Water¬ 
loo Place, and thanked Heaven that he had 
declined a theatre-party, preceded by dinner at 
the Ritz, in favour of a tete-d-tete meal with 
Geoffrey Leigh. This thanksgiving had scarcely 
died upon his lips when an inner door opened 
and Geoffrey came in. 

Tall and slight, with a thin intellectual face 
and short-sighted eyes, which looked at papers * 
through his glasses and at people over them, 
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there was a certain distinction in his whole 
bearing that lay neither in features nor in car¬ 
riage, though it informed both; it was of the 
whole personality. Something about him gave 
the impression that here was a man who could 
do things, and whom other men would obey. 
It struck George Armstrong oddly as he turned 
to meet him, remembering him as his fag at 
Eton; he also, however, remembered him later 
as Captain of the Boats—and how he had cap¬ 
tained them ! 

“ Awfully sorry, Armstrong; I’m afraid you’ve 
been waiting an abominable time, but work’s 
been rather heavy to-day and I couldn’t get up 
till five minutes to eight. However, here is our 
dinner, so let’s begin.” 

“ That’s all right,” Colonel Armstrong ans¬ 
wered, as he took the place facing his host and 
looking out towards the Park. “ Don’t be in¬ 
sulted if I say I haven’t missed you. Your 
window has given me the first breath of fresh 
air I’ve had to-day.” 

“ This room is always cool,” Geoffrey ans¬ 
wered, “ and that, after all, is the only essential 
one wants in a room. One can make it warm.” 

If I didn’t know what a damned grind the 
exam, is, I should say you were a lucky chap to 
be here, but there’s little luck about getting 
through that.” 

“No; I wouldn’t go through it again for a 
thousand pounds. However, the work is in¬ 
tensely interesting, the most absorbing it’s 
possible to get.” 
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“ Is it?” Colonel Armstrong queried. “ Now, 

I should have thought it would have been a bit 
stale; a lot of routine, red-tape, and all that 
kind of thing; but I suppose just now Servia is 
waking things up a little.” 

“ And Austria,” Geoffrey added dryly. 

“ Well, the two of them. Rather good chaps, 
though, the Austrians. Capital sportsmen; I 
met several of them when I was in Germany last 
month.” 

“ Did you have a good time ?” 

“ First-rate. Everyone was awfully kind and 
hospitable. I confess I’ve always had a good 
honest hatred of the Germans, but these people 
at Wildenfels and Grunberg quite upset all my 
theories about them.” 

“ You must remember that the Grunberg and 
Wildenfels people and their set are cosmopoli¬ 
tans; they are the racing, travelling lot, and 
half of them have English or American wives. 
No one who lives in their set knows Germany, 
or the Germans. To do that you must go and 
live in a Prussian pension in a Prussian town.” 

“ I suppose that’s true. You did that, didn’t 
you, when you were working for your exam. ?” 

“ Yes, for my sins—and I learnt there that 
Prussia not only rules Germany, but believes 
she has a Heaven-sent mission to rule the world.” 

George Armstrong laughed. 

“ Well, want will be her master,” he said 
cheerfully as he filled his tumbler with iced cup. 

Yes,” Geoffrey answered thoughtfully, ” but 
she’ll have a try.” 
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“ So we have said for years, and so I have said 
myself any amount of times; but over there they 
say it’s all rubbish, that all the mischief is made 
by the newspapers, and Germany only wants 
peace so that she can develop her commerce. 
They said their relations with us had never been 
so good.” 

“ That is so," Geoffrey said briefly. 

“ Well, I am glad of it, for I’ve developed a 
sort of liking for them; they were so uncommonly 
kind and hospitable to me, and—well, I suppose 
I saw them under circumstances that would 
make one like almost anything—the fact is, 
Leigh, I ’m engaged.” 

“ My dear old chap, you don’t say so ! I con¬ 
gratulate you. Who is the girl ?” 

Colonel Armstrong hesitated. 

“ Well, she isn’t exactly a girl,” he said slowly. 
“ She-” 

“ She’s not a German, is she ?” Geoffrey in¬ 
terrupted quickly. 

Oh dear, no 1 An American; but—well, the 

fact is she’s a widow, and her first husband was 
a German.” 


" The devil he was !” 

" Well, why shouldn’t he be ? He’s dead, and 
that s all that matters to me.” 

ti |? ut a wife takes her husband’s nationality.” 
«< H° eS she ? Well, then, she’ll take mine.” 

“ JL es » when she marries you. When is it to be ?’» 

Oh, some time in the winter. She wants to 

go to America first.” 

The attentive servant had just filled Geoffrey 
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Leigh's glass, and he emptied it before he ans¬ 
wered. It was, as Colonel Armstrong had re¬ 
marked, a very warm night. 

“ What’s the good of that ?” he asked, as he 
set the empty glass down on the table. 

“ Well, you see, she’s an only child, and her 
mother had set her heart on it, and there were 
business matters to look into. She seemed to 
think, too, she’d rather marry from her own 
country than fromGermany; but I must say I can't 
see why it should take such a devil of a time. 

“ Is she still in Germany ?” 

“ Yes; stopping at Griinberg Castle.” 

“ And when does she sail for America ?” 

“ About October, I think.” 

Dessert had been placed on the table, and 
Geoffrey Leigh was peeling a peach slowly, with 
the care he invariably bestowed even upon the 
smallest details. He did not look up as he 

answered: M 

“ I don’t think I should wait if I were you. 

“ What do you mean ?” Colonel Armstrong 

asked quickly. 

“ Just that.” 

“ But why ?—what on-” # 

“What on earth has it to do with me? 
Geoffrey finished for him. “ Nothing; except 
that we’ve been friends a good long time and—- 
it seems to me waiting may mean a lot of 

bother.” 

“How?” o . 

“ Well, as you said just now, Servia nas 

wakened things up a bit, and Austria has done 
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nothing to send them to sleep again; and with 
Russia behind Servia, things may become 
stirred up a good deal more. In that case Eng¬ 
land would be a more comfortable place—for 
your wife—than Germany/’ 

“ But, my dear chap, you don’t think Ger¬ 
many would come in, even if Austria does march 
into Servia ? Why, I met the German Ambas¬ 
sador here, at dinner the other night, and he 
said how delighted he was with the political 
situation. Things had never been smoother.” 

“ That was at Lady Carstairs’ party, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes; how did you know? You weren’t 
there-” 

“ No; but she told me. I suppose you didn’t 
happen to notice the Military Attache’s face 
while the Ambassador was talking ? She did; 
and afterwards he admitted to her that he 
thought things looked very black.” 

“ But, my dear chap, it would be prepos¬ 
terous to make the Serajevo murders a pretext 
for a European war.” 

“ Quite; but I don't know that the pretext 
for the Franco-Prussian war was particularly 
convincing. Yet it worked all right—from the 
Prussian point of view.” 

“ But you surely don’t think that Germany' 

“I never think about Germany—if I can help 
it : I haven’t your reasons for finding it an agree¬ 
able subject, you know; but if Austria goes to 
war, it’s too near, and too closely allied with her 
to be a comfortable residence for a woman who 
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has—her interests—over here. Get her to come 
over, Armstrong, at once;” and with an air of 
finality Geoffrey Leigh pushed back his chair, 
and stepping up on to the little platform in the 
window, seated himself upon its sill. 

" Do you mean that ?” 

Geoffrey nodded, and silence fell between 
them. George Armstrong was thinking. 

"I’d better go over again and try to bring her 
back,” he said at last. 

" Don’t go yourself,” Geoffrey answered. 
" Why not write ? Don’t, of course, repeat 
what I’ve said to you. They use a large dis¬ 
cretion as to opening letters in Germany—but— 
well, plead your own cause; say you’ll cut your 
throat if she doesn’t come—or anything you 
please—but get her over at once.” 

“ But w'hy the devil can’t I go for her ?” 

“ Well, I shouldn't, that’s all.” 

Colonel Armstrong got up and looked steadily 
at his host as he answered. 

“ You mean—that all I was told in Germany, 
and what the Ambassador said the other night, 
was bunkum—dust in our eyes—and that the old 
idea u'as right and Germany’s out for a fight ?” 

“ I mean nothing,” Geoffrey answered slowly, 
“ except that a man’s own land is the best place 
for his wife.” 

As he spoke the telephone-bell rang sharply, 
and Geoffrey left the window to answer it. 

Colonel Armstrong stepped up on to the little 
platform and took the place his host had vacated. 
In the cars and taxis whirling round the curve of 
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the Park were women and girls in ball-gowns and 
jewels, while men in evening dress, disdaining 
haste, sauntered along beneath the trees on their 
way from one party to another. The whirr of 
the wheels seemed like the hit motif of a society 
comedy, gay and full of life. It seemed im¬ 
possible to think of war and death—and yet, 
what else did Geoffrey’s words mean ? Before 
he found an answer to this question, Geoffrey's 
voice broke in upon his thoughts. 

“ I’m awfully sorry,” he said, “ but they want 
me downstairs again. Don't go, though; there’s 
an evening paper and cigars, and my servant will 
bring the whisky-and-soda directly; so look after 
yourself, and I'll get up again as soon as I can.” 

„ u ? r ^ at S r *Sht,” Armstrong answered, 
but I thought you finished for the day at six 
o clock ?” 


Geoffrey laughed. 

“ Well, you see, we haven’t got a trade union, 
and if work comes in we do it, that’s all—so I'll 
go and do mine-” And he went. 

His guost remained seated on the window-sill 

Ind theV the Sk , y had dee P ened into indigo,' 
and the stars sent down silvery shafts to burnish 

s, h te Wlr ^f S / nStalIat i i0n . at the Admiralty oppo- 
• What news did it bring, he wondered? 
What were the things that had called Geoffrey 
back to work ? What had made him say 
_Don t go yourself ” ? He was a soldier, and 

Whv lonkh ^ ° n earth was he linking of ? 
Why look beyond a man’s words ? It was tm* 

enough that Austria’s mobilisation wouW put 
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Germany into a ferment, and Rosamund would 
be far better over here. It was senseless, as 
Geoffrey said, to wait. He turned away from 
the window and took up the evening paper: 
nothing alarming there. “ Austria’s demands 
—well, of course she would demand a good deal, 
but no one ever expected to get all they asked 
for, and there would be a lot of shilly-shallying 
and give and take, and then “ As you were.” 
By the time the whisky-and-soda had come in, 
Colonel Armstrong had completely regained his 
equanimity, and had come to regard Geoffrey’s 
suggestion as merely a fortunate device for 
bringing Rosamund von Steinberg over to Eng¬ 
land at once, instead of following her to America 
in the autumn. 

The evening paper, however, was not absorbing, 
and the whisky-and-soda was soon finished. 
The clock on the mantelpiece chimed midnight 

_one o’clock—and still his host did not return. 

At one-thirty Colonel Armstrong decided to wait 
no longer, but as he turned the handle of the 
door to go out he found Geoffrey on the thres- 

hold. 

“ I had given you up,” he said; “you don t 
get your rooms for nothing, I must say, if^they 
keep you to the grindstone like this often.” 

“ They don’t —often -” Geoffrey answered. 

Colonel Armstrong looked at him sharply. 

“ Then this means war ?” he queried, yet as 
one who knew the answer to what he asked. 

Geoffrey Leigh gave him none. ^ 

“ Wait and see,” he said. “ Good-night.” 


BOOK I 

GERMANY 


CHAPTER I 

ROSAMUND 

" Blest but for some dark under-current woe 
That seems to draw—but it shall not be so; 

Let all be well, be well 1” 

Alfred Tennyson: Maud. 

GriJnberg is one of those delightful German 
townlets in the midst of mountains, where the 
houses have been built amongst the trees with 
that respect for Nature which forbids the archi¬ 
tect to let his chimneys thrust their heads through 
the swaying screen of foliage they spread ’twixt 
earth and Heaven. 

All up the hill-side the houses climbed; cot¬ 
tages, farms, white-walled, red-roofed; a little 
church, schools, villas set about with gardens and 
orchards, and here and there, through the spread¬ 
ing forest that crowned the hill, one caught 
glimpses of the grey walls and turrets of the old 
castle, built in days when its safety depended on 
the stoutness of its walls and the steepness of 
the slopes that led to it. In Germany the July 
sun is strong and floods the world with an abun- 

tw 6 °l lg , ht , al ? d warmth - agreeable enough to 
those who look into it from the cool shadow of 
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the trees, but altogether unattractive to those 
who face and wrestle with it as they toil wearily 
uphill. 

Rosamund von Steinberg, therefore, walked 
slowly as she returned from her daily visit to 
the post office. Certain foreign letters, by which 
she set much store, came into her hands three or 
four hours earlier in this way than if left in the 
postman’s charge for delivery; and although 
Rosamund disliked getting hot, and more espe¬ 
cially looking hot and feeling that she looked 
it, her liking for the letters outweighed all these 
dislikes. On this particular July afternoon, 
however, a little pucker showed between her eye¬ 
brows, and she walked even more slowly than 
the heat, and her fear of the ravages it might 
effect on her pretty, fair skin, seemed to warrant. 
Yet it was a very lover-like letter that she held 
half-opened in her hand—the letter, indeed, of 
a very impatient and insistent lover, and it was 
this very impatience which had made that little 
pucker of thought in her smooth skin. 

As she reached a part of the road where the 
generous trees of a neighbouring orchard stretched 
their branches far out over the wall enclosing 
them, and made an awning beneath which way¬ 
farers might shelter from sun or rain, Rosamund 
pulled her letter wholly out of its envelope and 
read every one of the closely written pages, 
which, if she did their bidding, would mean a 
sudden upheaval of the little world about her. 

Baroness von Steinberg was an only child, 
and to the widowed mother, who had broken up 
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her home to come to her in her own widowhood, 
the sun rose and set behind the soft curls of 
Rosamund’s fair hair. The realisation that her 
child would marry again, would leave her again, 
was a deep and abiding grief to the mother who 
had watched in miserable helplessness the dis¬ 
illusion of her child's first marriage; and although 
she believed that the man she had now chosen 
could be trusted to care for her truly and endur- 
ingly, the idea of parting with her was very 
bitter; and she had so little physical strength, so 
little hold on life, to which she seemed to cling 
only through her love for her daughter, her 
desire to be with her, that in the first days of 
the engagement Rosamund had felt it impos¬ 
sible to agree to her lover's wish for an early 
marriage, in face of her mother's plea for “ just 
one more summer before my sunshine is taken 
away from me." It had been difficult to get 
Colonel Armstrong to see this, but at last she 
had prevailed, and he had agreed that she should 
go back to her old home in America and be 
married from there, as her mother so strongly 
desired. Her first marriage had taken place in 
Germany, and neither she nor her mother could 
endure the idea that anything in her second 
marriage should recall the first. Baron von 
Steinberg had been, according to German ideas 
and expectations, an excellent husband and 
father, but fidelity is not included in those ex¬ 
pectations. In Germany the instinct of polv- 
gamy apparently finds ready acceptation, and 
adapts itself to the claims of home and family 
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in a way which in England would be deemed 
indecent, and in Latin countries intolerable. To 
the German mind, however, there seems to be 
nothing curious in an affection, lavish and appar¬ 
ently sincere, for wife and children coinciding 
with one or more (usually more) liaisons with 
other ladies. These temporary ties are, indeed, 
so lightly accepted and ignored in German society 
that, despite their notorious faithlessness, its 
men boldly claim to be the best husbands and 
fathers in Europe, because they are at pains 
to ensure material well-being for wife and 
children and to give them all outward marks of 
affection. 

To Rosamund, however, material well-being 
meant nothing, since it had surrounded her 
from her cradle. She had married her handsome 
young Guardsman for love, or so she had be¬ 
lieved, though later, with the knowledge born 
of sorrow, she had learnt that she had but been 
in love with love—a love that had proved very 
different from that of which she had dreamed, 
and which had faded almost before she had 
accustomed herself to its manifestations. One 
little child, a boy, had been born to her, but when 
he was barely a year old he had been suddenly 
stricken down by scarlet fever, and on the day 
of his funeral her husband had sickened of the 
same illness, and had died a fortnight later.. 

During the years which had elapsed since 
then, Rosamund von Steinberg and her mother, 
who had come to her at the first hint of her 
child’s illness, had spent their time between 
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Italy and Germany, since even her mother’s love 
for America, and her desire to return to her 
home there, had been powerless to persuade 
Rosamund to put the sea between her and the 
churchyard where her little child lay. Now at 
last she had said that she would go home, and 
that there her second marriage should take 
place; and George Armstrong, realising at last, 
out of his own love for Rosamund, how hard it 
must in truth be for the mother who adored her 
to give her up, had agreed, however unwillingly, 
that she should do this. Yet it now appeared 
that he repented. Why ? As she read and 
reread the strongly worded sentences of his 
letter, the query grew more and more insistent in 
that subconsciousness of Rosamund’s brain 
which checked and pierced each plea and argu¬ 
ment. What was the motive force she felt in 
every word ? His love for her ? It was strong 
and ardent, that she knew; but he had agreed to 
wait until October, had thoroughly made up his 
mind to do so; of that she was convinced. What 
could have occurred since he left her, only ten 
days ago, to make him wish to go back upon the 
word he had given to her mother ? “I will not 
steal your sunshine,” he had said, u until she has 
made another summer for you.” It was not 
hke him to go back on anything he had said. 
He was absolutely reliable; she had always felt 

and known that, yet he was breaking his word 
in this. He admitted it. 

“ I want you to come now” he wrote, “ now 
at once—to come here to England. I want it 
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more than I have ever wanted anything on 
earth. Won’t you come ? I know that I 
promised to follow you to your home in America 
and bring you back to mine, but I cannot wait 
One cannot foresee the future. I hate to feel 
that the sea is between us. If you were only 
here, even if you would not marry me until the 
autumn, I could bear it because I could see you; 
but when I can’t see you I imagine a thousand 
things happening: things coming between us, 
keeping me from going to you. It makes me 
wretched: absurdly nervous and uneasy, you 
would say; but there it is, and your coming is 
the only cure. Come / Tell your mother that 
if she wall only bring you to me she wall never 
regret it, and you shall make sunshine for her 
all the days of her life, as you will make it for 
mine.” 

The letter fluttered in the light wind as Rosa¬ 
mund’s fingers slackened their hold upon the 
paper, and she stood still in the white roadway 
beneath the thick foliage of the overhanging 
orchard trees, her eyes still fixed upon the closely 
written sheets she held, though her brain was 
busy with her own thoughts, not with her 
lover’s written words. There was something un¬ 
written in this letter: something she felt and 
tried to follow, but which eluded her. What 
was it that he feared and feared for her ? 
That it was for her she knew; but how she knew 
it she could not tell. The whole letter w'as in¬ 
explicable. She looked up, following the wind¬ 
ing road as it climbed onward through the houses 
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and villas into the stillness of the woods about 
the castle. The little breath of a breeze from 
the mountains that floated downwards lightly 
stirred the leaves that made a screen above her 
head, so that they threw dancing shadows at her 
feet. Through the gate of an orchard heaps of 
red and yellow apples, gathered together in 
readiness for cider-making, glowed lusciously in 
the afternoon light; in the window of a farm¬ 
house on the other side of the road a cat slept 
in the sunshine; white butterflies flew from 
flower to flower in the 'gardens, sipping their 
full of honey, quivering with the ardent joie de 
vivre that makes a tremulous ecstasy of their 
brief lives. The world was full of light, warmth, 
prosperity, peace and plenty. What was it 
that her lover feared? What could it be? 
This unformed, unnamed thing that clutched 
her heart and showed the sunshine suddenly 
hardened to a blinding glare, making the way 

before her a steep, weary hill that she must 
climb alone. 

Overhead the leaves rustled more loudly; the 
breeze in the mountains was strengthening’ and 
ending sudden ripples of air down the hill-side • 
a great green leaf fell plump upon George Arm- 

C ^ ei i' and with a start Rosamund 
hook herself clear of the questions it had raised 

and thrusting it into its envelope, put up her 

parasol with a determined snap, and started 

resolutely up the hill towards the castle d 
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CHAPTER II 

THE COSMOPOLITANS 

Power is the only regulator of foreign policy."— 
General von Bernhardi, p. 177. 

The present owner of Griinberg, Friedrich 
Adolf von Rothenstein, was one of the wealthiest 
men in Germany, both in intellect and in in¬ 
come: indeed, he owed the latter greatly to the 
former, for although the works in which it had 
been earned had been initiated by his grand¬ 
father, it was Fritz Adolf who had given them 
their world-wide renown by the great chemical 
discovery that had revolutionised the entire 
method of the manufacture in which it was em¬ 
ployed. The Rothenstein works were estab¬ 
lished in all the great cities of Europe, and also 
in New York; and the Rothenstein Laboratory 
was recognised as the finest in Germany. Dis¬ 
tinguished savants came from all parts of the 
world to visit it, and most of them journeyed on 
a few miles farther to visit Herr von Rothenstein 
and his lovely Irish wife in their castle of Grun- 

berg. , 

Antoinette von Rothenstein had been named 
after her great-grandmother, child of one} of 
those noble French ladies who had been faithful 
to their Queen until the end. Her father was an 
Irish gentleman, whose length of pedigree and 
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leagues of land had kept him a poor man, since 
he belonged to the days when the only pro¬ 
fessions open to gentlemen were the underpaid. 
His Scots wife, who had fallen in love with him 
in a fashion which her heart showed her to be as 
thorough as her head told her it was foolish, had 
brought much method, if little money, into the 
Irish household, and it was under her insistent 
pressure that, when Antoinette was nine years 
old, Castle Fitzpatrick had been let and that 
Captain Fitzpatrick had, much against his will, 
been packed up and taken abroad by his wife 
and daughter, in order that the said daughter 
might receive the best available education at the 
least possible cost. Mrs. Fitzpatrick, like all 
Scots people, set a high value upon education, 
and she well understood the importance of what 
they call “ a fine appearance,” and realised that 
a thorough knowledge of foreign languages, 
which can be acquired at very small cost in 
cheap, unfashionable resorts, gives by far the 
best return for the money expended. A girl's 
future was, she felt, so speculative an investment 
that one should hedge as much as possible. 
“ She may marry a Duke or a curate, and I 
don’t want her to fail as a wife whichever it is, 
so she must learn to talk to Ambassadors and 
to cook, and the best place for both is France ” 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick had said, with her usual 
decision. 

% 

To France, therefore, they went, and later, 
when the embryo Duchess-cook developed a 
striking talent for music, to Germany, where she 
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studied in the Conservatoire at Munich. There 
it was that Herr von Rothenstein saw her and 
fell in love with her on the spot—a very ordinary 
restaurant. He happened to know one of the 
ladies of the party in which Antoinette was in¬ 
cluded and, calling upon her the next day, he 
informed her of his desire—indeed, his deter¬ 
mination—to marry the beautiful Irish girl, and 
entreated her kindly offices in order to arrange 
a meeting. The lady was somewhat surprised 
by the suddenness and volume of his passion 
for a girl so much younger than himself; but 
when he revealed to her the volume of his for¬ 
tune she stood amazed. The modest manner in 
which Fritz Adolf had always lived with his 
widowed sister had given no inkling of his wealth 
to the world about him, and the lady felt that 
the introduction she had promised to a foreigner 
was almost treacherous to her country. The 
promise had, however, been given, and it was 
kept, the result being that the Irish bride was 
won and her husband’s wealth showered upon 
her in a profusion which scandalised all carefu 
Hausfraus. 

To Herr von Rothenstein, however, the chattel 
of the Hausfraus in their kitchens mattered as 
little as that of sparrows on the house-tops. 
He adored his wife, and appreciated to the full 
the new world of society in which slowly, but 
surely, she made her way, taking him with 
her. In Germany social distinctions are not 
only sharply defined, but severe. Fritz Adolf s 
father had not belonged to the nobility, and it 
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was not for some years after his marriage that 
Fritz himself received the magic “ von " which 
in that country opens so many closed doors; 
not in social things alone, but in the more 
serious matter of alliances for one’s children. 

Antoinette Fitzpatrick came of the old race of 
gentlefolk, who, born amongst their own kind, 
live and die amongst them, their position known, 
accepted by all; and she had been born with 


the genius of society. She sought no one, but 
charmed all who sought her; and as the years 
went on, through the bowl of plain wholesome 
milk, which had formed her social world in the 
early days of her wedded life, the cream rose 
until it covered the whole surface of the bowl, 
offering her the best society had to give. The 
education her mother had given her had borne 
good fruit, and Antoinette had become the 
centre of a really brilliant cosmopolitan society. 
Her son, her only child, though educated in a 
Lrerman school, had subsequently gone to Ox¬ 
ford, where he had obtained considerable success 
in the field of sports, if not in the Schools, and 
had become so enthusiastic a polo-player that 
"f e ! y on his return to Germany he had 

tW b !k hed u a PO '° Club - 11 was through this 
tnat there had come to be a great Polo Week at 

P ,“^ erg ever y summer, at which almost all 
European nationalities were represented, and it 
was for one of these weeks, in this July onVI 
that Rosamund von Steinberg and hJr mother 
had come to stay with the von Rothensteins in 
their castle on the hill-top, towards which she 
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climbed so slowly on this sultry afternoon, with 
George Armstrong’s letter in her hand and the 
words of it echoing in her heart and brain. 

• • • • • 

She was warmly greeted as, crossing the big, 
English-looking hall, with its thick, soft carpets 
and huge armchairs and settees, she passed out 
into a wide veranda where Antoinette von 
Rothenstein, looking cool and fair as a sheltered 
lily in her dainty lingerie gown and shady hat, 
was pouring out countless cups of tea, assisted 
by various maidens looking but little younger, 

and certainly no fairer, than herself. 

“ Rosamund at last 1 ” Antoinette exclaimed, 
holding her tea-pot in mid-air, and even giving 
it a little shake in lieu of waving her hand in 
greeting. “ Come and sit down quickly or those 
greedy men will have eaten all the sandwiches. 

*■ Never mind; I will give you some of my 
English plum-cake,” Herr von Rothenstein put 
in soothingly, as he pointed to a round table on 
which stood one vast dish containing a gigantic 
cake, whose dark complexion and plum-strewn 
surface gave every outward sign of inward wealth. 

Antoinette laughed. . , , , 

“ Fritz thinks there is nothing in the world so 

good as English plum-cake," she > said. Buz- 

zard makes a special size for him. 

■* It's jolly good,” Captain Burton, a stalwart 

Guardsman, remarked between two mouthfuls 
“ Do have some,” Herr von Rothenstein urged 

hospitably. , , 

Rosamund, however, shook her head. 
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“ No, thanks; I prefer sandwiches. Cake is 
too serious.” 

Herr von Rothenstein nodded. 

“ That is true. Between lunch and dinner it 
is not suitable. One should begin the day on it. 
When I am shooting stags in Hungary I eat it 
before I go out at four in the morning.” 

A chorus of protest arose from all the ladies. 

“ What ? Plum-cake at 4 a.m. 1 Horrible l” 

The men, however, rallied totheir host's support. 

“ Not a bit of it,” they avowed; ” it’s much 
the same as cold plum-pudding, and there’s no 
better meal to take out hunting.” 

“ That is true,” Herr von Rothenstein agreed. 
“ Hot or cold, your plum-pudding is excellent. 
English plum-pudding and English plum-cake 
have no rivals; but you cannot make saus¬ 
ages.” 


“ God forbid 1 ” Lord Guiseborough, a good- 
looking young fellow, murmured in Rosamund's 
ear; but Karl von Rothenstein, who had just 
come in and was balancing himself on the arm 
of his mother's chair, drowned the words as he 
repeated: “ Sausages ! Who speaks of sausages 
m my mother’s presence? It’s the one thing 
we quarrel over; I love them; she hates them I 
Logically she ought to give me her share as well 
as my own. I don’t want her to eat them, but 
S wan * s me to eat them.” 

“ Horrid boy ! You are as bad now as when 

you were three years old, when you were asked 

at a tea-party what you liked best to eat, and 
you said Liver sausages.* ” 


3 
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There was a general laugh, broken by Rosa¬ 
mund’s plaintive tones. 

“ The things I love,” she remarked aggrievedly, 
“ are ham sandwiches, and though they have 
been mentioned several times, not one has been 
offered to me.” 

Instantly Herr von Rothenstein stretched out 
his hand and whipped a little plate, laden with 
sandwiches, from a cake-stand which Captain 
Burton was conveying to a pretty girl seated a 
little farther down the veranda. 

“ Oh, Fritz, I call that grab 1 ” Rosamund said, 
as she helped herself plentifully and then re¬ 
turned the plate to the cake-stand, making a 
little moue of amusement at its astonished bearer. 

“ Well, isn’t grab a man’s duty ?” Fritz said, 
with an air of conviction which turned the query 
into assertion. “ Grab is the quality that makes 
the world move. To get on a man must grab: 
not altogether for himself, of course; he should 
give to others; to those weaker than himself 

perhaps—certainly to women.” 

“ But other people’s things!” Captain Burton, 
who had returned with the cake-stand, protested. 

11 As a general rule everything a man hasn t 
got himself is another person’s thing,” Fritz 
answered, “ and the man has got to get it some¬ 
how if it’s a thing he needs.” 

“ And who is to judge his needs—the man 

himself?” Rosamund queried. 

“ Certainly; if he is not the man to get it, or 
can’t keep it when he has got it, someone will 

. take it from him.” 
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“ Then you hold that strength overrules all 
laws: that there is no right or wrong ?” 

“ What is right and wrong ?” Herr von 
Rothenstein questioned. “ An ethical theory 
built up by the strong for the protection of the 
weak, when it is to their interest that the weak 
should be protected .” 

" But how do you make that out ?” Lord 
Guiseborough put in. “ Women and children, 
for instance.” 


“ Women are the State. They bear the 
children who are its citizens. Their well-being 
is therefore essential to the State.” 

" w !*y y° u take so much care of me, 

Fritz .” his wife queried mischievously. 

As Herr von Rothenstein turned to her his whole 

face softened as it did for no one else on earth. 

“ You, mein Engel?” he said gently—“ you 

are far more than woman. You are, as I have 

said, an Angel made to be worshipped, and 
above all laws.” 


Antoinette laughed contentedly. 

“ Dieu mercil” she said, and unfurling 

large white parasol, she took her son by the ar 

and marched him off to see if the tennis-coui 
were yet in the shade. 

Rosamund von Steinberg and Captain Burto 
in L d . n0t m ° ve - The y were interest 

in their host’s views. 

J li h L™ y P° ssibilit y women became usele 
to the State—it is not possible, I know_h 

imagine it,” Rosamund said tentatively. 

the State cease to protect them ?” - 

~ : f 1 S’ ^ C 
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“ Certainly; they would become mere toys, to 
be treasured or broken as their owners pleased.” 

Rosamund shuddered. 

“ Then those without beauty or charm, and 
those who, having had those things, have lost 
them, would be broken ?” 

Once more the resolute lines of Fritz von 
Rothenstein’s face softened. 

“ There are some,” he said gently, “ to whom 
the old toys of their youth are ever the dearest;” 
and his eyes sought the distant flutter of a white 
gown on the tennis-lawn, the sheath of his life's 
romance. 

Captain Burton, however, was of a practical 
turn of mind. 

“ It is obvious that women and children can 
never cease to be of importance to the State, 
he said conclusively; “ but if protection, pro¬ 
mised to the weak, is only to hold good so long 
as they are beneficial to the State, what value 
have the guarantees given to small countries, 
unable to defend themselves against their power¬ 
ful neighbours ?” 

Herr von Rothenstein shrugged his shoulders 
slightly as he selected a cigar and lighted it. 

The guarantees given to a small State by 
its great neighbours have precisely the value 
that the preservation of that small State intact 
has for those neighbours,” he answered. 

“ Then you hold that Governments are like 
Corporations and that, as they have neither a 
body to be kicked nor a soul to be saved, they 
can do what they damn-well like without bother- 
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ing about treaties, or agreements, or anything of 
the kind ?’’ 

“ Have you ever known a treaty worth the 
paper it was written on ?*’ Herr von Rothenstein 
asked, as he lazily puffed at his big cigar. 

Captain Burton stared. 

“ Why—yes—I suppose so-’’ he said hesi¬ 

tatingly. 

“ I think not," his host answered quietly; 
“ whenever it has been worth while to break 
treaties, they have been broken. You will find 
this, if you study history—but in England you 
do not study history." 

Captain Burton laughed. 

I’m afraid we don’t much," he admitted, 
“ but surely we’ve kept our treaties. We pride 
ourselves on keeping our word, you know." 

“ Yes, I know. 1 The Englishman’s word is 
his bond 1 ’ It is a fine saying; but what about 
Denmark in ’64 ?” 

Dick Burton flushed slightly. 

“ That’s a black page, I admit, but, thank 
God, we haven’t many of them.” 

“ No; your treaties have been carefully made, 
but I think you must admit that it has been by 
Pursuing my policy of grab that England is 
what she is. Look at your Colonies 1 " 

" Oh, well, but colonising is our iob. vou 
know," Dick urged. 

Herr von Rothenstein smiled. 

“ You have had much practice," he said dryly. 

Captain Burton rose. 

*\ 1 tkink I’ll go and have a game of tennis 
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before dinner,” he said and strolled off towards 
the courts on the other side of the house. As he 
disappeared down the steps of the veranda 
Rosamund turned to Fritz von Rothenstein and 
said quickly: “ Do you mean, Fritz, that you 
believe England’s motto to be 4 Grab ’ as much 
as Germany’s ?” 

Her host removed his cigar deliberately from 
his lips before he answered. 

“ Certainly it is,” he said slowly. “ From 
Raleigh to Rhodes, they have been the most 
gigantic grabbers the world has seen.” 

“ But—it doesn’t seem like grabbing,” Rosa¬ 
mund urged. “ There has always been some 
strong reason for annexing whatever territory 
they have taken, and the people have always 
settled down to work so well with them.” 

“ Yes; they are fine colonists. Practice has 
made them so, as I told Captain Burton, but 
they have got their practice by grab.” 

“ Well, then, it’s very well done,” Rosamund 
retorted/ “ Not like Austria’s grab at Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. I never could make out why 
Russia did not fight over that. 

“ Russia was not ready,” Herr von Rothen¬ 
stein said decisively. 

“ Then why did she make such a fuss ? 

“ Because England egged her on to do it. 
England’s policy has always been to embroil 
other nations in war while she looks on, seeing 
them grow gradually weaker while she S e *- S 
steadily stronger. England has always been 
afraid of Russia in India, and it would have 
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suited her well to see her weakened by a war 
with Austria, which would have weakened 
Austria also and have detracted from her value 
as Germany’s ally. In the Bosnia-Herzegovina 
affair she backed Russia until Germany stepped 
in and said she would stand by Austria to her 
last man, and then la perfide Albion backed out, 
as she always has done and always will do.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said a quiet voice be¬ 
hind them, “ I happen to know that that is a 
mistake. Russia was told that, although the 
question did not directly concern us, we should 
give them strong diplomatic support, as they 
were indubitably in the right; but diplomatic 
support only. It was Russia who decided to 
drop the question because, as you say, she was 
not ready*” 

Herr von Rothenstein turned genially towards 
the speaker. 

“ Ah, is that you, General Hallam ? I did not 
know you were there, or I should not have aired 
my stupid civilian theories,” he said laughing. 

“ Your theories are never stupid—very much 
the reverse,” General Hallam answered gravely; 
“ but on this question you were misinformed, 
and as you so seldom are that, I ventured to 
interrupt.” 

“ I am so glad you did,” his host said cordially. 
“ You have every right to correct me for you 
were, I know, at the War Office at the time.” 

General Hallam looked at him curiously. 
This was his first visit to Griinberg and he had 
never mentioned his War Office appointment to 
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his host. He had, however, noticed that, as he 
had just remarked, he was exceptionally well- 
informed, even upon subjects which could, it 
seemed, have no special interest for him. 

“ Of course,” Herr von Rothenstein continued, 
” all you War Office people always think you are 
going to war; but you won’t, you know. Eng¬ 
land’s soul is in commerce, and her role is to 
watch other nations fight and impoverish each 
other while she gets richer and richer.” 

The genial laugh with which he ended his sen¬ 
tence robbed the words of sting, and General 
Hallam accepted them genially. 

“ Yes; we are a nation of shopkeepers,” he 
answered, “ but, like shopkeepers, we have iron 
safes to guard our treasures.” 

“ Your ironclads ? It is well to be an island 1 * 

“ It is,” General Hallam readily agreed as, 
taking an English newspaper from a chair beside 
him, he stepped back through the window lead¬ 
ing from the veranda into the smoking-room. 

Rosamund’s eyes followed him. 

“ Yes ; he is a clever fellow,” Fritz von Rothen¬ 
stein said, answering her unspoken thought, 
” but he does not understand his countrymen. 
None of these soldiers do.” 

“ Then you think England will never fight ?’ 

“ England fight ! She will never be ready. 
England ist ein schones liebes Land , und sein 
Volk ist lieb and schon: aber voraussehen, sich 
bereit halten k&nnen sie nicht 

* " England is a beautiful and dear country, and her 
people are dear and beautiful, but look ahead, stand 
ready, they can’t.” 


CHAPTER III 

A STATESWOMAN 


“ The State can exercise influence over the people by 
means of three instruments of the greatest power: the 
School, the Press, and the Army."— General von Bern- 
hardi : England as Germany’s Vassal. 


When Rosamund von Steinberg came down into 
the hall dressed for dinner that evening she 
found it already half full of people. Herr von 
Rothenstein had so enlarged the old castle— 
adding towers and galleries with such supreme 
skill that it was hard to say where the Middle 
Ages ended and the modern began—that a very 
large number of guests could be accommodated, 
and during the annual Polo Week every room 
was occupied. To-night, too, friends in the neigh¬ 
bourhood -a term that motors have stretched 
by many miles—had brought their house-parties 
to dine and dance afterwards. 


At the bend of the staircase, a few steps above 
the hall, Rosamund paused and looked down 
into the gay, chattering groups below. Antoi- 
nette was standing by the grand piano, sur¬ 
rounded by officers in uniform and gaily dressed 

bv'Th the fa r dignity of her beauty enhanced 
y the simplicity of her perfectly cut white 

satin gown. As Rosamund watched her, she 

heard a step upon the staircase and, turning 

saw General Hallam standing close bihind ££ 
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Jook;.vg, -.he \*A looked, at Antoinette von 
JWthe/r-.teifi. 

‘ What on earth made her marry him ?" he 
acked abruptly. 

Ro-.am und started. 

“ What made her rnarry Fritz ? Why, he is 
the be t and rno.t generous of husbands, and he 
v/or.hips her." 

" Who v/ouldn’t?" General Hallam said, so 
Joy/ that Rosamund scarcely caught the words— 
but she should have married an Englishman." 
Baroness von Steinberg laughed. 

How insular you are !” she said lightly. 

Or patriotic ?" he suggested. 

" In Englishmen it is the same thing, isn’t it ?" 
Rosamund said mischievously; "and anyhow, 

1 prefer cosmopolitanism to patriotism. It’s so 
much more civilised." 

" Possibly: a nation’s greatest qualities are, 
like her lowest, drawn direct from Nature, and 
Nature is sometimes too big for civilisation. 

“ |jke the mountains of Thibet, where no 
civilised beings can live," Rosamund suggested. 
" Hut we must go down if we don’t want to 
prove ourselves uncivilised;" and she passed 
quickly down the few remaining stairs. 

She; was at once absorbed into one of the many 
groups which were constantly forming and re¬ 
forming as fresh friends arrived and new intro¬ 
ductions were made. In Germany these intro¬ 
ductions are a serious business, since it is t e 
rule that every man should be presented to any 
ladies whom he does not know. 
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General Hallam followed her slowly, but 
scarcely had he reached the hall than his host 
hurried up to him, saying, “ Will you please 
keep near me, General Hallam ? I am particu¬ 
larly anxious to present you to the Archduke 
when he arrives.” 

General Hallam bowed and obediently followed 
Herr von Rothenstein towards the entrance, 
congratulating himself that by so doing count¬ 
less introductions were at least deferred. 

The Archduke did not keep them waiting, and 
a few moments later, with Antoinette upon his 
arm, he led the way into the big stone banquet- 
ing-hall, whose windows were framed in wonderful 
carvings and where a marvellous set of Gobelins 
tapestry gave just the warmth and colour needed 
to the still greyness of the stone. 

General Hallam had been told off to Frau von 
Witting, a tall, good-looking, slenderly built 
Englishwoman, whose husband held an impor¬ 
tant civilian post, and who was designated 
for high Ministerial position. Officially and 
privately, she made him an admirable wife, but 
socially, in the stratum occupied by provincial 
housewives, it was considered that she possessed 
all an Englishwoman’s faults in full measure, 
professing interest in things out of woman’s 
sphere, and seeking, and also, it must unfortu¬ 
nately be admitted, finding, success in exalted 

social spheres far above that official position 
which was hers. P 

She had become a persona grata to the 
Emperor and Empress, and the former frequently 
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lunched and dined at her husband’s country- 
house, where Frau von Witting spent far more 
time than was considered suitable by those who 
regarded their own entertainment at Herr von 
Witting’s official residence as the chief, if not 
the whole, duty of the woman he had chosen for 
his wife. 

“ How is England ?” Hilda von Witting asked, 
as they walked down the long, wide gallery lead¬ 
ing to the banqueting-hall. 

“ Straining at gnats and swallowing camels as 
usual,” General Hallam answered dryly; and 
Frau von Witting laughed, a pleased, apprecia¬ 
tive laugh which made him turn to glance at the 
dark eyes looking up at him. He had not as 
yet paid much attention to her; he knew that 
she was English by birth, German by marriage, 
and, as he had said to Rosamund von Steinberg, 
he regarded such barter of one’s birthright with 
aversion. But this woman, with her well- 
defined features and broad brow, framed in 
thick waves of red-brown hair, did not look as 
if she had sold herself. 

“ That is a real breath from home,” she said. 
“ I believe the chief secret of England’s well¬ 
being lies in her utter inability to say a good 
word for herself.” 

“ Well, you must admit that we have been 
making pretty good fools of ourselves lately. 

“Of course I admit it 1 I’m English-born 
and talking to an Englishman; but I am German- 
bred, and if I were talking to a German I should 
admit nothing of the sort.” 
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But why not ? They know it quite as well 
as we do." 

“ Much better; and it is just because of this 
that Germany will never understand England.” 

" What do you mean ?” 

“ I mean that Germany accepts every word of 
criticism and abuse which in England is levelled 
against our Government, our Army and our 
Navy, not only as statements of fact, but as 
unwilling admissions of the least possible frac¬ 
tion of a terrible truth.” 

General Hallam laughed. 

“ They must certainly think us in a bad wav.” 
he said. J 

, They do. You see, in Germany no defect 
in any official thing, or person, is ever admitted 
unless it becomes so glaringly conspicuous that 
no power, however great, can conceal it. Then 
some admission, the slightest possible, is made, 
with an assurance that the matter had been 
rectified before it was mentioned.” 

i( And the public is satisfied ?” 

There is no public, as we understand the 
word in England. The German people are a 
nation of patriots. They believe in God and 
country, or rather that God is in their country, 
and for their country. They believe in that 

whTf-^ and m ! Gott mit uns *' The y accept 

and they are told what itis 
kfow ^ ^ Government tha t they should 

« ^ Ut tJ ?. ey get outside news, surely ?” 

ery little unedited; and foreign-sent news 
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is usually regarded as false unless confirmed by 
home-made news.” 

The Government certain!}' have a wonder¬ 
ful hold upon the people.” 

Yes; here the family is the State. Every 
child comes under Government supervision. 
When my girl was twelve and I got a new gover¬ 
ness for her, she had to produce all her diplomas, 
etc., for official inspection and approbation in 
order to hold the post.” 

By Jove ! that seems rather a strong 
measure.” 

Yes; but I rather think they are right from 
their point of view. They want a people trained 
to their hand. They make sure, therefore, that 
the teachers of that people are trained as they 
desire.” 

“ I see; these instructors teach the people 
obedience and patriotism.” 

“ Yes; and much more. Every German, male 
and female, is taught from babyhood that the 
Fatherland is ‘ liber alles,’ and they are organ¬ 
ised, consciously or unconsciously, all in their 
different spheres, to aid in her advancement and 
development: the men by war and work; the 
women by work also, in making homes for men 
—German women are taught how to make homes. 
They are trained to cook and sew and clean, and 
at twelve years old a girl-child begins to sew sheets 
and tablecloths in the school for the husband 
and home that dutv bids her find and furnish.” 

“ And what does the husband do ?” 

“ Well, he marries her: takes his portmanteau 
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to the house she has furnished, and keeps her. 
A German woman rarely goes out to work after 
^ her marriage; home, husband and children are 
her sphere, and if she does her duty, as she is 
expected to do it, in this line, she has little time 
for anything else. You see everything is organ¬ 
ised in Germany, even domestic life.” 

“ And a jolly good thing too ! When I was 
with the Japanese army during the war with 
Russia, what impressed me most was the mar¬ 
vellous way in which patriotism permeated the 
whole people, down to quite little kiddies, and 

I found it was one of the first things they taught 
in the schools.” b 

Yes; and so it is here. Nothing is forgotten. 
1 he organisation of everything is, if possible, too 

3 u e f ; U tends to turn men into mechanism.” 

there are sortie men I should prefer as 
mechanism,” General Hallam pregnantly re¬ 
marked, “and I wish we had some of your 
organising powers. England lives in the pre¬ 
sent; she will never prepare for possibilities— 
rarely for probabilities.” 

‘ That is true,” Frau von Witting agreedand 
Germany lives in the past and in the future.” 
General Hallam glanced at her quickly. She 

2lrl SeT 7 n i' thiS co ™P atri °t of^is, and had 
understood what she had seen. 

* vict< ? riL S to C come rS ” ^ ** of 

tate'and'dream!" anSWered ™di- 
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And you think the dreams will come true ?” 

“ I cannot tell; but they work always towards 
their dreams and, should they become reality, 
they will be awake and ready. There is, as you 
know, a very strong war-party in Germany, and 
how long the Emperor will be able to hold them 
back I cannot tell.” 

“ You think the Emperor wishes to hold them 
back ?” 

“ I know he does. During the crisis at the 
beginning of last year, my husband and I 
lunched at Potsdam at the moment when the 
situation was most acute. An Ambassador to 
one of the Great Powers was there, and the 
Emperor said, * 1 will not have War '—and there 
was no war.” 

” No—but—it was a near thing.” 

“ Yes; I think no one who has not studied the 
speeches in the Reichstag quite realises how 
near: and next time, if it is nearer still, the 
Emperor may not be able to stop it. The 
German war organisation is a wonderful machine. 
It works almost automatically, and when that 
machine is standing at the top of a steep hill the 
least little shove might set it going.”* 

“ And you think there are many who would 
gladly give that gentle shove if it were possible ?” 

” I do. It is not realised in England that the 
whole system of government in Germany, the 

* “ L’Europe hypnotist par d’autres visions—peut- 
£tre abus£e par le pacifisme trompcur du Kaiser -ne 
pr£ta pas aux discussions du Reichstag 1'attention in- 
quidte quelles raeritaient.”— Baron Bevens: L’Allcmagne 
avant la Guerre. 
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monarchy, the aristocracy, the military caste, 
exist only in virtue of this all-compelling machine. 
Y The cleavage between classes here is incompre¬ 
hensible in England. There our younger sons 
have intermarried freely with the bourgeoisie. 
The line of division there comes far lower down 
in the social scale. In England shopkeepers’ 
interests are allied with landlords’. Here the 
land-owning classes cling to militarism because 
it keeps the 1 little people,’ as they call their 
inferiors, subservient. The burgher class are 
disposed to regard the increase of expenditure 
on armaments with apprehension. The Social¬ 
ists are gaining power. There may come a time 
when this all-devouring monster of militarism 
must justify its existence. Only war can do 
^ that.” 

There was a moment’s pause, then General 
Hallam said, smiling: 

“ At least, Herr von Rothenstein is good 
enough to exclude England from any future war. 
I found him telling Baroness von Steinberg, 
after tea to-day, that England would never 
fight; that her policy had always been to egg 
other nations on to war with each other while 
she stood aside, watching them grow weaker 
and weaker, waiting to capture their commerce 
when they got weak enough 1” 

“ Yes, that is the German view of England,” 
Hilda von Witting answered quietly. 

l “ ^ ou mean to say that it is the view 
generally accepted by Government and people ?” 

“ Certainly; Herr von Rothenstein, indeed, 

4 
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seems to have presented the case with unusual 
urbanity; but, of course, he is not at all anti- 
English. He adores his wife, and he finds her 
countrywomen well dressed, intelligent and 
charming; and her countrymen good fellows and 
first-rate sportsmen.” 

And that is all,” General Hallam commented., 
a little bitterly. 

Naturally. What else would you have a 
German see in an Englishman ? His newspapers 
and his talk are filled with sport, sport , sport I 
It is the Englishman’s sphere.” 

Which Germany gladly leaves to him,” 
General Hallam added. 

“ Yes; the sporting instincts of a German are 
superficial: grafted on, not ingrained. They 
have, of course, the primitive love of killing, but 
they rarely reach the real spirit and science of 
sport. I wish you could have seen the face of 
the English cavalry officer whom Karl von 
Rothenstein brought to coach his polo team for 
him, when one of them yelled out ‘ My God, my 
God ! you’re hurting my leg 1’ when he tried to 
ride him off the ball.” 

General Hallam laughed. 

” I can imagine it,” he said. 

“ Germans hate waste, in pain and discomfort 
as in anything else. Sport isn’t worth it in 
their eyes, but they have always been doggedly 
courageous when it comes to fighting.” 

“ Yes; then, as you say, it’s worth while. 
They think England fritters away her energies 
and is never serious. That is true in a measure, 
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but wasn’t it good Queen Bess who said that it 
was ‘ England’s simple mirth which keepeth 
high courage alive,’ that gave her strength to 
conquer her enemies ? I think I am rather glad 
the Germans despise us.” 

“ Why ?” Hilda von Witting queried quickly, 
and her eyes sought his eagerly. General Hal- 

lam, however, was intent on the truffles au 
gratin on his plate. 

n t * don’t know,” he answered carelessly 
Just a comfortable sort of feeling, that’s all.” 


CHAPTER IV 


MAMMA 

“ All night had the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon: 

All night had the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird 
And a hush with the setting moon." 

Tennyson: Maud. 

Mrs. Crosland, Rosamund von Steinberg’s 
mother, was not at all pleased with George 
Armstrong’s letter. It seemed to her a breach 
of faith and shook her trust in him. How 
could she be happy in giving her daughter to a 
man liable to make her views of him wobble in 
this fashion? Mrs. Crosland had an orderly 
mind, and she liked all the persons and events in 
her life to be properly fixed into suitable frames 
upon the sheltering walls of her existence. 
When, therefore, a wire stretched, or a nail gave 

way, it annoyed her greatly. 

“ I do not feel, Rosamund, that it would be 
right for you to do this thing, since he is so dis¬ 
tinctly wrong to ask it,” she said decidedly. 
“ He gave me a solemn undertaking on the sub¬ 
ject, to which he is bound to adhere. I 
it as a test of his character. If he fails in this he 
would fail in all things, and without trust love 

is impossible and life intolerable. 
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Rosamund was silent. She felt guiltily con¬ 
scious that George’s letter had in no way dimin¬ 
ished her love for him; neither had the prospect 
of life with him ceased to be alluring. She 
judged it wiser, however, not to mention these 
things. Her first marriage had been made in 
defiance of her mother’s judgment and wishes. 
She had suffered for her wilfulness and remem¬ 
bered it; her mother had seen this suffering and 
remembered, not only what her child had endured, 
but what she herself had endured in seeing it. 
If, therefore, she distrusted men and despised 
Rosamund’s judgment in husbands, she was well 
within her rights, as her daughter ungrudgingly 
admitted. 

“ I can’t understand it,” she said; ” he had 
so absolutely accepted the delay. Everything 

was arranged. It’s not like him to go back on 
it all.” 

“ Not like him as we have hitherto known 
him,” Mrs. Crosland answered; ” but lovers are 
like the chemist's bottle upon which your name¬ 
sake, Miss Edgeworth’s Rosamund, squandered 
her entire capital. They are all right until you 
take the stopper out and want to make use of 

the contents. Husbands are just the emptv 
bottles.” p y 

“'Oh, mother, not all husbands 1 ” her daughter 

expostulated. 

My dear,” Mrs. Crosland answered firmly 

for despite the frailty of her frame her spirit was 

indomitable" men are different, but husbands 
are all alike.” 
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Rosamund laughed. 

“ Well, he is not my husband yet, so I still 
see him in rainbow colours," she said gaily. 

“ Then you are very foolish," her mother re¬ 
turned severely; “ affection without approval 
cannot properly exist." 

“ Oh, mother, when I was little, at my very 
naughtiest you always loved me, though you did 
disapprove, and I think it was just the love that 
made the disapproval hard to bear." 

Her mother put her arm about the slender 
form on the low chair beside her couch. 

“ I am afraid, my dear one, that no disap¬ 
proval would ever kill my love for you," she 
said softly; “ but then that is mother’s love, and 
the other is only man’s." 

Rosamund laughed. 

“ The Old Testament tells us that the love ot 
man may pass the love of woman," she reto ^; 
but Mrs. Crosland was not to be silenced y 


antique quotations. 

“ The authors of the Old Testament were e. - 
clusively men,” she said, ” and therefore knew 
nothing about it. Men never understand.women, 
but some women understand men, a rnvP 
women rule them. I hope that you will prove 

vourself one of these." 

“ Well, I’m not going to have any ma 

rule yet, am I ?” Rosamund answered, somewhat 


rU Mrs.^Crosland sat bolt upright on her cushions 
and a bright crimson flush suddenly stained her 

pale cheeks. 
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You can have one at once if you choose,” 
she said quickly. “ I hold neither you nor 
Colonel Armstrong to your promise, but a man 
who cannot keep his word before marriage will 
break his oath afterwards.” 

But, mother dear,” Rosamund said hesita¬ 
tingly, I do not somehow feel that he wants to 
break his word. It seems to me, somehow, as 
if something outside himself were forcing him to 
do it—driving him along against his will.” 

Mrs. Crosland smiled and laid a caressing hand 
on her daughter's soft hair. 

It is probably just his longing for you, my 

dear,” she said gently; but Rosamund shook her 
head. 


No; it's not that, it’s something different: 
something big. I don’t know what it is. I have 
thought and thought, and find nothing, but it’s 
there somewhere.” She pressed both hands 
against her eyes, shutting out the light. “ I 
feel it at the back of my brain, but I can’t see 
it. It’s all shapeless, dark.” 

“ It is your own image, darling: that is why 

you can’t see it; but it is the inspiration of that 
letter.” 

. * * -wonder-” Rosamund said. ” But if 

it were if he wants so much to see me, he could 

come back here again. His War Office business 
must be finished now.” 

^ , i D ° n .’ t T, C0Unt °” that >” Mrs ‘ Crosland said 
dryty. Remember, it’s the slowest-movine 
machine in the most indolent country in the 
whole of this most dilatory Continent. Still, 
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you might suggest his coming back here. Antoi¬ 
nette and Fritz will be charmed to have him. 
They are all hospitality, and they both like 
him.” 

“ I’ll send a telegram,” Rosamund said; and 
springing quickly to her feet, she went over to 
the writing-table and hastily scribbled a few 
lines on one of the forms in a leather case that 
lay open beside the blotting-book. 

Mrs. Crosland smiled. 

“ You had far better send him to the right¬ 
about.” 

Rosamund was, however, already counting out 
the money for her telegram. 

“ I don't think he would go,” she said. 

* * • • • 

This conversation had taken place after the 
departure of the dance and dinner guests in the 
early hours of the morning, and when Rosamund 
reached her room and, drawing back the cur¬ 
tains, threw her window wide open, the faint, 
soft light that heralds the dawn was already 
stealing through the shimmering grey which is ail 
that summer nights know of darkness. In front 
of her lay the terraces, which under Antoinette s 
direction, had been cut out of the hill that 

stretched downwards to smooth lawns and a 
rosery beyond, all robbed from the great forest 
which stretched, apparently limitless, behind 
them. Absolute stillness reigned, not a lea 
stirred; it seemed that the world stood still and 
silent waiting for the sun. Yet, in the vastness 
of this still silence, Rosamund found no peace. 
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It seemed instinct with waiting, listening, as 
though the earth waited, listened, as something 

* within her waited, listened, for a coming sound. 
Suddenly, with a little brusque shake of her 
shoulders, she turned back into her room. How 
absurdly fanciful she was to-night 1 George's 
letter, with its urgent desire to overthrow all the 
plans she had deemed so firmly settled, and her 
mother’s views as to his own instability, had 
made her little world turn too quickly for her, 
so that all seemed swaying, insecure. Yet 
nothing had really changed. George would 
surely come in answer to her telegram. There 
could be nothing to keep him much longer in 
London. The leave granted to him on his 
return from India, on promotion to the Home 
battalion of his regiment, would not be up for 
some time still, and the appointment as to which 
he had been summoned to London would not 
be vacant before the autumn. There could 
be nothing to keep him, nothing. How he 
would laugh at her foolishness 1 She was cer¬ 
tainly not fit to be a soldier's wife if such fancies 
possessed her. Yet she wished the A.D.C. of 
the Austrian Archduke, who had taken her in to 
dinner, had not talked so much of war. He 
had been very strong upon the folly of diplo¬ 
matic conversations and the iniquity of Servia. 

** u n Str * a shoul . d simply settle the matter her¬ 
self, ’ he had said, “ and let the rest of the world 

W sa y a11 the y want to say afterwards, when it 
won't matter.” 

She recalled her diffident protest, “ But that 
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might lead to a European war,” and his prompt 
rejoinder: “ Anything might lead to a European 
war; but Austria would have got in her first 
round before anyone else could move.” 

Would Austria fight ? And what if she did ? 
Need that draw Germany in ? And even if it 
did, what would it matter to her, since she had 
long ago severed all connection with the country 
save in name, and soon that last link would be 
gone also, for she would bear an English name, 
and her home would be, where her heart already 
was, in England. Even if war came, it could 
not affect England. She recalled Fritz von 
Rothenstein’s words: “ When it comes to war 
la per fide Albion has always backed out and she 
always will. England will never fight. She 
will never be ready.” Was he right, though ? 
Was the country which seemed already half her 
own in truth perfidious ? The quiet tones of 
General Hallam’s voice seemed to answer her, 
as the reply given to their host rang again in her 
ears: “ On this question you have been misin¬ 
formed.” Yet, when he had gone back into the 
house, Herr von Rothenstein had said again. 
“ England will never fight. She will never be 
ready. She cannot look ahead.” And why in 
Heaven’s name should she fight over this Ser¬ 
vian business ? To Rosamund’s practical Ameri¬ 
can mind the idea appeared preposterous. Yet, 
somehow, she could not shake off the uneasy 
impression raised by the words and manner o 
the Austrian A.D.C., and by six words she 
had heard General Hallam say to an English 
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General who had been brought over to dine 
at Griinberg. 

\ " Did 3 r ou know anything of the murdered 

Archduke ?” the stranger had queried. 

“ He was the Kaiser’s greatest friend,” General 
Hallam had answered. Yes; she knew that. 
And suddenly before her rose the vision of a 
smiling summer sea; waves dancing in the sun¬ 
shine; white-winged yachts, their sails full- 
spread, speeding before the wind: a vision that 
had come to her when her cousin Colonel Cros- 
land had told her of the day when, racing with 
the Kaiser at Kiel, he had seen an officer sud¬ 
denly cross the deck to where, watching the race 
eagerly, the Kaiser stood, his glasses fixed in¬ 
tently on the yachts, every line of his mobile 
A face alive with interest and enthusiasm. Salut¬ 
ing, the officer had handed him a telegram; the 
Kaiser had thrust it inside his coat, his eyes still 
fixed upon the race, his mind concentrated upon 
it wholly. Little enough had Colonel Cros- 
and, standing a few yards behind the Emperor, 
closely following the white sails spreading, rising, 
then dipping again seawards like water-fowls, 
recked then of the flimsy sheet of paper and the 
written words thereon. 

It was not until later, when the race was over, 
and something had recalled the message to the 
Kaiser’s memory, that the look on his face as he 
read it printed the incident for ever upon Colonel 
fc Grosland’s mind, so that his description of the 
scene to Rosamund had shown it vivid as he 
himself had seen it. For an instant the Emperor 
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had stood still as stone, then his face worked 
convulsively, and muttering “ My twenty years 
of work to begin all over again,”* he had $ 
turned abruptly and, beckoning peremptorily to 
his Senior Naval Aide-de-Canip , he had hurried 
down into the cabin below. . . . Sharply, de¬ 
cisively, the door had closed behind them. The 
light and sunshine, the dancing seas and billow¬ 
ing sails, were shut out. That which had been 
was shut away. Down there in the little cabin, 
the flimsy paper in the Kaiser’s hand had brought 
him to grips with the future. It told of the 
Serajevo murders. 

• Germany before the War, Baron Beyens. 




CHAPTER V 

SAMMY AND KARL 

. . I ride for my country/ 

Quoth Valentine Baker.” 

' George Lawrence. 

The following morning Karl von Rothenstein 
took General Hallam round the stables; he was 
not a polo-player and had not arrived with the 
other guests, but had come on from Berlin, 
where he had been staying with an old German 
General whom he had known for many years. 

The Rothenstein stables were well worth 
seeing. They were under the charge of an 
Irish coachman who had come from Antoinette’s 
home in Monaghan. . Captain Fitzpatrick had 
sent him out to Grunberg as a stable-lad before 
Karl was born, and it was who had taught 
the little child 'to ride, imparting jfc him that 
lissom elasticity which makes an Irishman one 
with his horse in every motion, instead of forcing 
ms h° rse into oneness witli his own straight legs, 
stiff back and iron hands, as Prussians do. 

Sammy the family still called him, although 
to his stable-men he was Herr Murphy, and a 
very “ Geehrter Herr ” indeed. He was an old 
man now, but he allowed no one else to drive 
my little lady,” as he always called Antoinette, 
hen she went out in her victoria with the superb 

5 * 
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Hungarian bay horses with black points which 
her husband had given her. General Hallam 
won the old man’s heart by his appreciation of 
the magnificently matched pair. 

“ It’s a pleasure to take a gentleman like you 
round, sir,” he said cordially. “ What these 
German officers look at in a horse are his hind¬ 
quarters ; they want to know what weight he can 
carry. That's all a horse is to them—a beast of 
burden.” 

“ Sammy hasn’t much opinion of us, you see, 
Karl von Rothenstein said, as he laid his hand 
affectionately on the old man’s shoulder. 

Sammy turned upon him instantly. 

“ Us, indeed, Masther Charlie ! You’re no 
German, but as true an Irishman as ever rode a 
horse or kissed a girl.” 

“ Can’t Germans even do that ?” General 

Hallam asked, laughing. 

Sammy shook his head. f 

“ Not like an Irishman, sir ! Everything s 
wrong side out over here. You’re bound to take 
the wrong side of the road or get run over. A 
German even goes courting on the wrong side. 

“ How on earth does he manage that ?” General 

Hallam asked. 

“ Why instead of catching hold of his girl s 
waist straightforwardly with his right arm, as 
an Irishman, or even an Englishman, would do, 
he just sneaks his left arm round her, back- 

handed like.” 

Karl von Rothenstein laughed. 

“ That’s to have his sword arm free, Sammy. 
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Sword arm indade, sir ! Swords are ill 

weapons for courting. When an Irish lad wants 

to knock a man down, a good stout blackthorn, 

that will tuck in aisy under his left arm while his 

right arm is round his girl, is good enough for 

him—but sure, then there’d be an Irishman’s 
elbow behind it.” 

“More power to it!” General Hallam said 
cordially. 

Sammy looked at him questioningly, but the 
glance that met his showed doubts of the speaker’s 
sincerity to be an insult. 

w * T1 *ank you, sir; and you’re right, there are 
comer t ” mgS than ^ Inshman ’ s elb °w in a tight 

I know that. I’ve been in one with them.” 
gammy’s eyes kindled. 

• *1 J ndade > sir ; and where might that be ?” 
lt South Africa.” 

‘ hey did weI1 ‘hen, and they'll do well 

lovT, J ng ' an ? may taIk her fill > cal1 “S dis- 

Irishm 3 ■ t ^ <i rCSt ° f it; but when has an 
Inshman ever failed her in a good stand-up 

“ Never.” 

pri f e arl ’° oked from the one to the other in sur- 
asked Ut What about the Ulster business ?” he 

Charlie Sl iust d t„ and ? uarrellin g. Masther 
man step in t L tbe u tlme : but let another 
the husband ° S' W,1 ‘ turn him: 

usDand 11 pommel him to a jelly and the' 
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wife will scratch his eyes out. It's ill meddling 
between them as is joined together for better, 
for worse. They may want to be rid of each 
other right badly, but it’s an ill job to help them 
to it. Don’t you try it, Masther Charlie.” 

“ Not I,” Karl said, laughing; “ I’m all for a 
man fighting for his own hand.” 

“ Hallo, Karl, where’s the pony you said I 
could have this afternoon ?” a voice called from 
the stable entrance. 


Karl wheeled round upon his heel to meet 
Captain Burton and a young Austrian Count, 
who were standing just within the gateway. 

“ He’s a fine horseman, Murphy,” General 
Hallam remarked as he watched the young 
fellow stride across the yard. “ As you say, one 
would never take him for a German.” „ 

“ And he shouldn’t have been one, neither, 
Sammy answered warmly. “ The Captain should 
never have given in to that hard-headed Scots 
wife of his and let her bring him and my httie 
lady, the darlin’, away from ould Ireland and 
from my old mother, who nursed her from the 

day she was born.” 

“ Then you don’t like being here? General 
Hallam queried, with a glance at the admirably 

appointed stables. , 

“Oh, the place is well enough, Sammy ad¬ 
mitted, his eyes following General Hallam s and 
passing on to his own comfortable house in the 
background, its windows gay with rose-coloured 
geraniums. “It’s the people that s wrong, 
they’re Germans.” 
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The disgust in his tones made General Hallam 
smile. 

“ Well, at any rate Herr von Rothenstein 
must be a good master,” he said, “ or you would 
have gone back to Ireland long ago. M 

“ Oh, he’s well enough, but I don’t stay for 
him. It’s my little lady and Masther Charlie I 
couldn t leave. He’s a white-headed boy ” 

“ A what ?” General Hallam queried 
k, “ , A , wh i! ;e ‘ head ed boy, where all the others are 
“ , Share > and he is i and he has a way with 

T Z' m e .P, r S are , aI1 mad after him, and myself, 
lanH d H - leave for the best master in Ire- 
i ^® sa j; e al gentleman is Masther Charlie, 
tnough his father is only a half-sir ” 

General Hallam laughed. 

;; I never heard of a half-sir before,” he said. 

ye, now? Yet ye have them in 
England just the same as in Ireland. There’s 

g ntlemen there and common men, and half-sirs 
betwixt and between.” 

aJeed ha L th w- C< f ainI y are >” General Hallam 

strolled l^ P , ha : C f! ly ’ as Karl von Rothenstein 
v/% ed bacIc . to them, Captain Burton and the 

the polo-ground. gUardSman havin S ^one off to 

headed good*duimouredly[ C ° UntIy * ^ 
there’s'neither f ° hear caIlin S a land where 
Sf you e r hard thLTther: 
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yerself, is reason enough for an Irishman to 
wish it were under the sea and yourself floating 
on the top of it away to Ireland.” 

“ It would take a good big sea to drown Ger¬ 
many, Sammy,” Karl retorted and, turning to 
General Hallam, he proposed that they should 
go on to look at some foals in the paddock. As 
they left the yard, General Hallam looked back 
and saw the old coachman still standing where 
they had left him at the stable door, his eyes, 
full of admiring affection, following Karl's every 
movement. 

“ Sammy’s an amusing old character,” said 
General Hallam, “ and evidently devoted to you, 
body and soul.” 

“ Yes, dear old chap ! It’s a shame to rag 
him as I do, but I can’t resist the sure rise any 
mention of my nationality gives him.” 

General Hallam looked at him curiously. 

“ I have sometimes wondered what you really 
feel yourself,” he said. ” You speak like an 
Englishman, look like one, if I may say so, and 
you undoubtedly ride and shoot like one.” 

“ Yes, and I always dream and habitually 
swear in English,” Karl answered with a laugh* 
“ I’m cosmopolitan; we all are. My mother is 
as much German now as she is English, or Irish, 
or French. She was educated in France, you 
know. And my father, though he looks like a 
German, is thoroughly cosmopolitan in all his 
tastes and ideas.” 

“ Is he ?” General Hallam queried, somewhat 
dubiously. 
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Oh yes; when you know him really well 
you 11 see that. My mother and I have cosmo¬ 
politan outsides; my father hasn’t; but his ideas 
his knowledge of men and countries, and his 
judgments of them, are wider than ours. He has 

a world-knowledge, but we have only some 
knowledge of the world.” y m 

“ Well, the second is useful enough but the 

“ 1 t VeT 1Uable ;- U " thC re *‘ cosmopofi! 

Karl'nodded* 6 and * is rare.” 

^ s sr-*s “ d " c r 

•sf,.f."" 1 ” 

Of course, my mother's being Irish ™ i. 

And in your looks. Yet you feel r” 
to be your country ?” General^ll G f man y 
“ It is my home ” TTaH HaI , Iam . asked, 
seriousness. ** j ]o ve Fmri nS J ere j» sudden 
I think I have ev££iSE l and Ireland < and 
here but, of course-if ! ‘ ^ S ° ver thera than 

should be German.” an ythmg happened—I 

‘^And a ™ HaUam gIanced at hif n sharply 

The n Jo y u°ng r gj* T “ * 
tion, an anliely! sent a^sudd^ 6 ^' A W*«- 

the mobile features; he hesitated Shadow acros s 
I cannot tell ” he T V* 

' he said a * last. “She loves 
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Germany. Her one wish is to live and die here, 
and this place, of course, will be hers for life. 
Oh yes,” he answered quickly, in response to 
General Hallam’s look of surprise. “ How 
could it be otherwise ? She has made it. She 
and my father have worked at it, wall by wall 
and stone by stone almost, leaving the wonder¬ 
ful old structure as the outer casing of the home 
they wanted; the home they built up bit by 
bit, as swallows build their nests in the eaves of 
an old house.” 

“ And you ?” General Hallam asked. ” Shall 
you, too, build your own nest ?” 

Karl laughed. 

“ Some day, I suppose, but not yet. Anyhow, 

this is my mother’s home.” 

“ Then you don’t think her own land would 

call her—if she had no one to hold her here ?” 

Karl shook his head. • ” 

“ Yet you said she loved it.” 

“ She loves it, but she doesn’t know it. She 
has not lived there since she was nine. It is a 
sort of fairyland to her: a little remembered, a 
great deal imagined. She has never seen it as 
I have seen it, living in it full-grown, looking at 
it with wide-open eyes that have forgotten how 

to see fairies.” . A 

“ But surely your mother comes to England 

sometimes ?” , . 1 

“ Very rarely. She loathes the crossing a 

hates cold, rain, and fog; so, as there is a ways 

much to keep her here in summer, and in winter 
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she follows the sun, a week or two in about half 
a dozen years is about all she sees of England." 

" And yet," General Hallam said musingly, 
“ when I am with her, and with you too, I can 
never feel that I am with foreigners." 

Karl laughed. 

“ And why should you ? The English are our 
cousins. We're all Teutons." 

“ And yet—if, as you said just now, anything 
should happen, you would be against us ?" 

“ If England were against Germany—yes; but 
why should she be ?" 

I should have said that Germany was more 

likely to be against England," General Hallam 
returned dryly. 

• "That’s because you read newspapers," Karl 

answered. " Put muzzles both on the English 

and the German Press and our countries would 
be firm friends." 


" But where," 
you find a smith 
muzzles ?" 


General Hallam asked, “ will 
strong enough to forge those 
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CHAPTER VI 

RECALLED 

" Remember, we must play together, and you must play 
with your heads. Whatever happens, follow the ball.”— 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Beneath the great clumps of trees, systema¬ 
tically left standing when Herr von Rothenstein 
had purchased Grunberg and had cut gardens, 
terraces, park and polo-field out of the forest 
surrounding it, ponies whose turn had not yet 
come were chafing and fretting as their grooms 
led them up and down, and they twisted eager « 
necks to catch a glimpse of what they knew to 
be their coming battlefield, envying those happy 
ponies who were already galloping one against 
each other at headlong speed or, whirling sud¬ 
denly, swooped down upon the scudding ball, 
pursuing it always. The vast stretch of smooth, 
short turf, vividly green as if cut out of Ireland's 
grass-lands, lay shadowless save for the outlying 
trees, whose irregular groups broke its smooth 
tableland. Overhead the sky, deeply, cloud¬ 
lessly blue, radiated heat that only the clear, dry 
atmosphere made bearable. In front of some 
large tents, opposite the trees where the spare 
ponies were kept in readiness, the light summer v 
gowns of gaily dressed ladies found rivals in the 
polo-players' coats of many colours and the 
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uniforms of officers who wer*el watering the game 
eagerly. The Austrian team were playing off a 
tie with the English team, and so closely were 
they matched that players, ponies and specta¬ 
tors, were all held in excited anticipation, watch¬ 
ing for the first goal. 

Suddenly the waiting ponies sprang back, 
rearing, plunging, in a wild effort to get free of 
their grooms, as the ball sped swift and sure 


across the ground straight between the tall white < 
poles, not far removed from where they stood* 
scoring a goal for Austria. Scarcely had their 
attendants quieted them than, with reins hanging 
loosely on their panting ponies’ necks, some of 
the players galloped over to where they stood 
and throwing their bridles to the grooms, flung 
themselves on to some of the.waiting ponies and 
galloped back whence they had come. One 
young fellow, however, tall, fair, with regular, 
somewhat expressionless features, did not share 
the general haste. Carefully, deliberately, he 
examined hia-chestnut pony.’s bit and.; girths 
before mounting. The, smooth* well-groomed, 
coat, without one white mark, shone like satin in 
the sunshine, and he patted the arched ; neck 
caressingly. From, the other side, of the ground 

st'sr up ,h “ ,ri "" ph ’ 

What on earth is that fellow keeping us all 
waiting for ?’• Prince Kolinsky exclaimed ‘‘I 

can t see who it is, but he’s damned slow ! Why 
don t you hurry him up ?” y 

“ That is Henr y Lord Guiseborough., 
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the Adjutant of the 22nd Lancers, answered 
quietly, “ and we like him exactly as he is." 

Prince Kolinsky stared and then laughed. He 
liked these English officers. They were good 
sportsmen and good company. At that moment 
young Harvey, having at length mounted, can¬ 
tered across the ground and the second game 
began. The Austrians, glowing with their vic¬ 
tory, certain of further success, played bril¬ 
liantly; the English a careful, defensive 


game. 

At last Count von Palmstein, with a desperate 
drive, sent the ball whirling far across the ground, 
out of the seething mass of men and ponies that 
a second before had surrounded it, and Prince 
Kolinsky on his famous grey Arab followed it up 
resolutely. It looked as if the second goal must 
be for Austria. Then, suddenly, a shout went 
up from the English officers in front of the tent. 
“ Harvey, good boy ! Go it, Henry John, go 
it !" And shooting out, a rapid flash of white 
and chestnut, into the open, young Harveys 
pony galloped up to, almost on to, the grey 

galloped with it neck and neck, nd ' n ^ Kohnsky 
off the ball—getting between it and him, then, 
with a swift turn, sending it flying back whence 

“ By Jove, he’s got it ! Stick to it, stick t 
it, Harvey !” they yelled: and Harvey stuck to 
it, dribbling the ball along, never letting the 
Austrian get a chance at it, until at lasthi g 
in a clean, strong drive that sent the ball 1 fly "g 
straight between the posts. After that the 
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Austrians went to pieces. They never scored 
another goal, and the game was soon over. 

% They took their defeat with the pleasant 
courtesy that has always hall-marked that race 
of great gentlemen and when they met in the tea- 
tent afterwards Prince Kolinsky went straight 
up to Guiseborough. 

“ I understand now why you like your Henry 
John exactly as he is,” he said cordially. 

I thought you would,” Lord Guiseborough 
answered dryly; and Prince Kolinsky turned 
smiling to his hostess, who was seated at a table 
close beside them. 

“ What I like most about your countrymen, 
Madame, is their odd, dry humour. We laugh 
or frown, are witty or dull: there is nothing be- 
% tween; but they have little hidden, soundless 
laughs, in some quite simple words.” 

Antoinette looked up at him from under the 
great white hat that made her lovely face look 
fair and young as a girl’s. 

“ We are a simple people, Prince,” she said 
quietly. 

Again Kolinsky laughed. 

“ I wonder,” he answered enigmatically; and 
went in search of Bowie, that delicious German 
cup which is made up of peaches, still Moselle, 
champagne and soda-water. 

***** 

The big table in the hall was covered with 
f primrose-coloured telegrams when the von 
Rothensteins and their house-party returned 
from the polo-ground; most of them were for the 
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Austrian officers, but there was one for General 
Hallam, one for Rosamund von Steinberg, and 
half a dozen for Herr von Rothenstein. The 
younger Austrian officers were too much occupied 
with the many pretty and charming girls in- 
eluded in the Grunberg party to trouble their 
heads about letters or telegrams, and lingered 
at the back of the hall; but Prince Kolinsky 
walked straight across to the table, where he 
found General Hallam already standing, an open 
telegram in his hand. It contained one word, 
“ Consultation,” and was signed ” Mother.” 
As the Prince joined him he folded the telegram 
carefully and put it into his pocket-book. 

Kolinsky glanced at the array of primrose- 
coloured envelopes. ” Recalled,” he said, just 
loud enough to reach General Hallam’s ears, and 
his alone. 

“ Looks like it,” he answered quietly, as he 
replaced his pocket-book in the breast-pocket of 
his coat. Kolinsky opened the two or three 
wires addressed to him and, as he did so, Herr 
von Rothenstein hurried up to the tablei and 
hastily collected the pile of thick letters and the 
telegrams put on one side for him, and carried 

them off into his private den. 

Prince Kolinsky turned away from the table. 
Young von Palmstein was the centre of a laugh¬ 
ing, chattering group at the end of the hall. He 

called to him: ,, 

“ Oscar ! Here's news 1 We are recalled. 

There was a sudden rush to the table, a tearing 
open of some dozen telegrams, a medley of ex- 
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clamations and enthusiasm. Rosamund von 
Steinberg slipped up to the table unobserved. 
There, pushed aside, unnoticed, was the telegram 
for which she had watched all day. Her fingers 
trembled as she took it up, so that she tore it 
clumsily, and as she read it the bright colour in 
her cheeks faded suddenly. She had been so 
sure of George’s answer. Yet this was what he 
said: 

“ Impossible. I entreat you to do what I 
have asked.” 


CHAPTER VII 

GOOD-BYE 

“ In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls. 

Queen lily and rose in one 1" 

Alfred Tennyson: Maud. 

The Austrian officers had gone. 

“ You must come back next year to play your 
finals,” Antoinette had called to them, as she 
stood in the doorway and all the light from the 
hall seemed to concentrate in a luminous back¬ 
ground for her bright, fair hair and the filmy 
white and silver draperies of her satin gown. 

“ Je ne demande pas mieux, Madame,” Prince 
Kolinsky answered; and amidst a chorus of 
11 Auf wiedersehen ” and “ A bientot,” the two 
big cars rushed off down the avenue out into 
the forest road leading to the station ten miles 
away. 

Antoinette shivered as she came back into the 
hall. 

“ How cold the air is to-night I” she exclaimed. 
“ Let us dance;” and holding out her hand to 
Captain Burton, who was standing just behind 
her, she skimmed down the hall in a two-step, 
followed by all the young people of her house- 
party, with the exception of Lord Guiseborough, 
who remained smoking in the doorway beside 
his host. As the last of the dancers disappeared 
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behind the tapestry curtain which divided the 
marble gallery leading to the ball-room from the 
hall, he slowly removed the cigar from his lips 
and knocked the ash off carefully. As he did so 
he looked across at Herr von Rothenstein and 
saw with astonishment that his cigar had gone 
out. He was still looking fixedly down 
the avenue, following the way the cars had 
gone. 

It was a quiet night; not a leaf stirred; birds 
and beasts were all asleep. So still had the out¬ 
side world become that the rush of the cars out 
into the dark forest, the light feet of the dancers, 
as they tripped back from the darkness that lay 
'-ross the threshold into the light and movement 
of the ball-room, seemed things belonging to 
another sphere. 

Suddenly Guiseborough broke the silence. 

“ What exactly is Kriegsgefahrzustand ?"* he 
asked. 

Herr von Rothenstein started and dropped his 
cigar. 

“ Kriegsgefahrzustand?" he repeated. 

“ Yes; Harvey, who knows a bit of German, 
used the word about Austria’s mobilisation, but 
Kolinsky told him it was not the same thing, 
though from what he said it sounded uncommonly 
like it.” 


Herr von Rothenstein had stooped to pick up 

Krtegsgefahrsustand —sorte d’etat de stege qui sub- 
stituait les autorit6s militaires aux autorit6s civiles en ce 
qui regardait les services publics (voies de communica- 
Uon postes, t616graphes, t£16phones). * ’—Baron Be yens : 
VAUemagne want la Guerre. 
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his cigar and his eyes were fixed critically on it 
as he answered slowly: 

No; it is not mobilisation exactly. It is a 
state of being ready to mobilise instantly, and 
it exists, I believe, only in Austria and Germany 
and Holland.” 

I see; then it enables you to mobilise quicker 
than anyone else ?” 

It should do so—unless other nations mo¬ 
bilise when we declare a state of Kriegsgefahr- 
zustand." 

Even so, your Kriegsgefahr has got every¬ 
thing in readiness. It strikes me that it’s like 
vaccination, which gets ahead of smallpox even 
if you re only done the very day you get the in¬ 
fection. Vaccination comes out quickest.” 

Herr von Rothenstein laughed. 

That is well 1 Smallpox is a most unplea¬ 
sant disease. Shall we go in ?” He turned 
towards the doorway, standing back for his guest 
to pass him; but Guiseborough lingered on the 
threshold, and his eyes followed the track lead¬ 
ing down the avenue upon which Herr von 
Rothenstein’s eyes had been bent so steadily— 
the track of the cars. 

The Austrians were sure enough it’s war,” 
he said tentatively. 

Herr von Rothenstein answered by a platitude. 

“ For a soldier the world holds but two things: 

* la guerre et l'amour.’ ” 

Guiseborough laughed. During the days they 
had spent together at Griinberg it had certainly 
seemed to him that “ l'amour ” loomed largely 
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in the life and thoughts of both Austrian and 
Hungarian officers. As they entered the house 
Herr von Rothenstein left him, with a word of 
excuse as to letters to be written for the morning 
mail, and went off to his business room. Guise- 
borough threw away the end of his cigar and 
pushing back the heavy swing-door of old Mantua 
leather, passed through into the inner hall. It 
was empty save for one figure seated at a distant 
table writing rapidly by the light of a low, shaded 
lamp. It was General Hallam. He looked up 
sharply as Lord Guiseborough stopped beside his 
chair. 

Hullo, Jack, is that you ?” 

“Yes. I’ve been looking at the night with 
von Rothenstein. It's as still as death out 
there; the whole world might be asleep. Von 
Rothenstein was too, I think; I :couldn't get a 
word out of him.” 

“ Where is he?” General Hallam asked quickly. 

“ Gone off to his business room—said he had 
letters to write for the early morning mail, but 
I believe he’s having a comfortable snooze while 
Madame dances.” 

General Hallam looked across the hall, beneath 
the lifted tapestry curtain beyond which lay the 
ball-room, before he answered; then, taking UD 
his pen, he said briefly: 

“ Germans don’t sleep as>much as we do, Jack 
1 expect von Rothenstein has got more .letters to 
get off by that mail than you would write in a 

month.” 

Guiseborough laughed. 
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“ He might easily do that and yet send a 
light mail,” he said gaily. “ However, I’ll leave 
you to yours and go and dance;” and, humming 
the waltz tune that floated down the gallery 
towards them, he straightened his tie, pulled a 
pair of gloves out of his pocket and hurried off. 

General Hallam wrote rapidly, and finishing 
his letter, folded it and putting it into an enve¬ 
lope and lighting the little taper standing beside 
him, sealed it carefully. As he replaced his ring 
upon his finger Rosamund von Steinberg came 
down the staircase, a light scarf thrown about 
her shoulders. 

“ Writing, General Hallam 1” she exclaimed. 
“ Why aren’t you dancing ?” 

“ Dancing 1” he repeated. “ I—was thinking 

of other things.” 

“ What things?” she queried. 

He hesitated; then answered in a word. 

“ Fighting,” he said briefly. 

Rosamund started. 

“ Fighting,” she repeated. “ Why do you say 
that ?” 

He answered by a question. 

“ Isn’t it natural ? Half a dozen of our party 
_the men who were dancing here last night— 

have just gone off to fight.' . . 

“ Or to demonstrate and frighten Servia into 

submissionshe returned quickly. ‘ ‘ From what 

Prince Kolinsky said, it will be over in no time. 
Of course, a little country like Servia has got no 

chance.” 

“ Did Kolinsky say that ?” 
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" No. I say that: it’s clear; but I heard 
Antoinette remind him that Fritz expects him 
for the opening shoot at their place in Hungary 
in the autumn, and he said, ‘ When the shooting 
begins you may count upon me/ " 

“ Did he ?" 

“ Yes; and he ought to know, oughtn’t he ?" 

“ Kolinsky," General Hallam said slowly, “ is 
a man of intelligence. I should think it quite 
possible that he does know—a good deal." 

“ Then there will be nothing of a war," Rosa¬ 
mund cried triumphantly, “ and you must come 
and dance." 

General Hallam rose obediently and, putting 
the letter he had written into his pocket, he 
followed her down the marble gallery into the 
ball-room. 

Antoinette saw them coming and went 
quickly towards them. 

“ Come °ver here," she said, pointing to a 
sofa at the far end of the room. “ Marie de la 
Haye i S going to sing for us. As she spoke, a 
tall, slim girl, with a wealth of raven-black hair 
coiled closely round her head, struck a few 
chords upon a zither. With a strange, sad sound, 
they vibrated through the room; the next mo’ 
ment her voice rose clear and full, dominating, 
yet mingling with, the weird sadness of the 
strings. It was a Hungarian love-song that she 

her^'i^ th ° U ^ the lan guage was strange to 
h r listeners, voice and instrument carried its 

meaning straight into their hearts. When the 

last notes of the zither, and the applause that 

6 
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followed them, had died away, Antoinette turned 
to General Hallam. 

“ You must come to see us in Hungary,” she 
said. “ You won’t mind roughing it in a 
wooden chalet, I know, and I want you to see 
the wonderful country. One gets so close to 
nature there: clear of all the trivialities and 
artificialities; going there from here is like leaping 
from a hot-house into a lake. You, who like 
everything fresh and cool and clear, will love 
it.” 

“ You are very kind,” General Hallam an¬ 
swered, “ but I am afraid it will be impossible. 
I have just had a telegram recalling me to Eng¬ 
land to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! Oh, impossible ! You must stay 
till next week.” 

“ I wish I could; but I am obliged to go back 
at once.” 

“ Oh, I am sorry. Have you had bad news ?” 

General Hallam hesitated. 

“ I don’t know. My mother has been in bad 
health for some time, and now a specialist is to 

be called in. I want to be there.” 

“ Of course; I understand,” Antoinette said 
gently. “ You are an only son, are you not ?” 

“ An only child.” 

“ An only child,” she repeated, “ like my 
Karl. You must certainly go. I do hope you 
will find all well;” and with an impulsive gesture 
of sympathy she stretched out her hand to him. 

“ Thank you,” he answered, “ and I hope that 
all will go well with you and with your Karl ;* 
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and as he spoke he lifted the slim hand to his 
lips. “ Good-night and good-bye,” he said. 

“Not good-bye; auf wiedersehen / That’s a 
wish,” Antoinette corrected, smiling; but General 
Hallam’s face was grave as he answered : 

“The English words are a prayer: God be 
with you,” he said. 

* * * * 

Antoinette had lived so long abroad that it 
now seemed to her more natural that men 
should kiss her hand than shake it, and it was 
not until she got up to her own room that she 
recollected that General Hallam was an English¬ 
man, and that he had never kissed her hand 
before. He had been strangely serious too. He 
must, she feared, be very anxious about his 

mother. Englishmen showed emotion in such 
odd ways. 1,11 
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CHAPTER VIII 

“ KRIEGSGEFAHR ?’ 

" Car on riait dans ces temps lA . . . 

Oui, qui nous rendra, cher ami, l’ombre tf 

Des bonnes nuits, et les beaux jours au rire ardent. 

Paul Verlaine. 


Some three days later Herr von Rothenstein 
came in late for luncheon. In the cosmopolitan 
household of Grunberg, where a French chef pre¬ 
sided over the kitchen and an English butler had 
charge of the silver, the one o’clock meal was 
really luncheon and the evening meal a light 
and delicately selected French dinner instead of 
a heavy and coarsely chosen German supper. 
The generous interval which Germany accords 
her business men for their midday repast, there¬ 
fore, gave ample time for Herr von Rothenstein 
to return in his car, lunch, smoke a cigar and 
even play a hand at bridge, while his clerks were 
dining and digesting. On this particular day, 
however, he came in very late and found every¬ 
one waiting for him in the hall, as Antoinette 
would never go in without him. Why should 
butterflies feed before bees?” she asked; and 
as no one could find a satisfactory reply, they 

W On this occasion, however, Fritz seemed vexed 
that they had not begun and hurried them into 
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the round dining-room, always used when the 
party was small enough, bidding the butler 
accelerate the invariably swift service. 

“ I can't see the use of having one of the first 
chefs in Europe if you don’t get time to take in 
the taste of one dish before the next is plumped 
down in front of you,” Mrs. Crosland murmured 
plaintively. “ With a real recherche menu like 
this, not many dishes, but every one perfect of 
its kind, you must either go nap or get up 
hungry.” 

Lord Guiseborough laughed. 

It s like dining with the Austrian Emperor,” 
he said. ” I did it once at Schonbrunn when I 
was attached to a special Mission—something 
like nine or ten courses served in about twenty 
minutes, a servant behind every chair whipping 
your plate away after your second mouthful. 
However, I made up on the wine. It was 
simply wonderful.” 

“ Well, I hope you have a strong head,” Mrs. 

Crosland commented, “ for the ease with which 

liquid is swallowed is sadly misleading to those 
who haven’t.” 

Lord Guiseborough laughed and quoted gaily: 

.unadvisedly sometimes. 

^ me f ives leisure to repent. 

?fL5v g i h i hey not swallow all their crimes 

They think the swallow time not badly spent/'* 

.. "^ n Aw°’” M - rS ' CrosIand as ked severely, 

wrote that most immoral verse ?” 

" WelMfh"^^ ? f T mine: a ca Pital fellow." 

11, if he is Insh I suppose he knows what 
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he is talking about. But why everyone who 
wants to mention drink should make verses and 
songs about it, I have never been able to under¬ 
stand. Teetotallers are content with prose.” 

“ Well, you could hardly write a poem on a 
teapot, could you ? Though if you made it a 
kettle singing on the hearth, you know, and all 
that, it would do for toddy as well as tea and 
be quite cheerful. But a teapot itself—well, a 
tract is the only place for it I’m afraid.” 

” And tracts,” Mrs. Crosland said regret¬ 
fully, “ are never read by the people for whose 
benefit they were written.” 

At that moment Antoinette rose, and a general 
move was made on to the terrace outside the 
long French windows of the room in which they 
had lunched. It was very pleasant to sit out 
there under the great awning in one of the low 
basket chairs, sipping coffee and smoking cigar¬ 
ettes, sheltered from the sun, yet looking out 
into its radiance. 

As Antoinette stepped out from the window 
her husband went up to her and said some¬ 
thing low and quickly. Her dainty eyebrows 
lifted in surprise as she listened; then, as he 
continued, she made a gesture of assent, and 
turning towards the ladies of her house-party 
and a group of German officers, she led them to 
a table at the far end of the terrace which was 
just in front of a window opening into the marble 
gallery. Mrs. Crosland and her neighbour were 
following her, when Herr von Rothenstein laid 
his hand on Guiseborough’s arm. 
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“ Let us sit down here, Lord Guiseborough,” 
he said, indicating a table to the right of the 
dining-room windows, “ and you too, Captain 
Burton, and you, Mr. Denham—I don't see 
young Charlton.” 

Here I am,” a youthful voice answered, and 
a tall, broad-shouldered boy, with one of those 
fair skins that no sun can tan, emerged from 
the dining-room munching a marron glact. 

So used had the Englishmen grown during 
their stay at Griinberg to the foreign fashion of 
escorting their partners from, as well as to, the 
dining-room, that they looked with some sur¬ 
prise across the terrace to the table where Antoi¬ 
nette presided and where her son and the rest 
of her guests had joined her. What was up ? 
they wondered. 

Herr von Rothenstein, after making a remark 
about the gnats, which seemed bent on aggres¬ 
sion, suddenly lapsed into silence, and it was not 
until the coffee and liqueurs and cigars had been 
handed that he broke it. He had taken cognac, 
and Guiseborough, who was sitting opposite to 
him, noted that directly it was poured out he 
drank it at one gulp. As he set down the glass 

he looked up and his eyes met Guiseborough's 


I heard something this morning,” he said 
qU n et A u’ " which y° u may all like to know.” 

quickly 01 ** AuStria ? ” Guiseb °rough asked 

Herr von Rothenstein hesitated. 

“ Indirectly,” he said; “ I was told, privately, 
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that—all my horses and polo-ponies might be 
commandeered—shortly.” 

As he spoke, a ripple of laughter from the 
table at the other end of the terrace floated over 
to them, but no one heeded it. There was a 
moment of dead silence. Then Baby Charlton 
spoke. 

“ By Jove ! War 1” he said. 

Herr von Rothenstein shot a quick glance at 
him, and Guiseborough kicked him under the 
table heavily. 

“ What exactly does this warning mean ?” 
Lord Guiseborough asked slowly. 

“ Nothing exactly ; but it is right that I should 
tell you it may be the forerunner of Kriegsge- 
fahrzustand." 

“ Thank you,” Guiseborough answered; and 
getting up from the table, he strolled over to 
that at which Antoinette was still keeping her 
guests in a perpetual ripple of laughter. 

***** 

An hour later Baby Charlton found him alone 
in the smoking-room writing busily. The boy 
took up a waiting position, standing by the fire¬ 
place near the bay-window in which the writing- 

table stood. 

Presently Guiseborough looked up. 

” That you, Baby ? Where are the others l 

“ Playing tennis.” . |f 

“ And why aren’t you playing too ?” 

Baby hesitated. 

“ Well, if you don’t mind, I wanted to ask you 
whether we oughtn't to go ?” 
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11 I’m going to-night,” Guiseborough an¬ 
swered. 

Baby Charlton’s face lighted up. 

“ Good ! May I go with you ?” 

“ Yes, if you like. I suppose the lot of us will 
go.” 


Baby shook his head. 

“ Not much,” he answered dryly. “ Frau von 
Rothenstein said it was nonsense to think this 
order meant anything serious. It was just a 
threat to frighten Russia and make her climb 
down as she did over Bosnia-Herzegovina, and 
we couldn’t possibly spoil her tableaux by 
rushing off now, so Burton and Denham said of 
course they were only too glad to stop on as 
long as she wanted them.” 

" And Herr von Rothenstein ? What did he 
say ?” 


“ Oh, Madame appealed to him, of course, and 
he said, ‘ Mein Engel, our guests know how glad 
we are to have them so long as they are happy 
and comfortable here. Their pleasure is ours.* ” 

“ H’m !” said Guiseborough. “ But you don’t 
feel like stopping. Why not ?” 

The boy’s fair face flushed hotly. 

“ Well,” he said awkwardly, “ you remember 
tne night the Austrians were recalled ?” 

Guiseborough nodded. 

“ You know all their telegrams were laid out 
on he hall table. There was one for General 
Hallam I saw him open it. I know him at 
homo—his place is next my father’s. We shoot 
together. He has a way of wrinkling up his 
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eyes when he sees something, or gets hold of a 
thing, you know. When he opened that tele¬ 
gram his eyes wrinkled right up under the lids 
till you could hardly see them; then he gave one 
look at the Austrians—you remember how they 
were all talking at once—and went off. He 
left that night, and by lunch-time next day 
Henry John had gone too.” 

“ I remember," Guiseborough said. " He 
asked for Hallam at breakfast and Madame said 
he’d been summoned home—his mother was ill. 
Henry John had a wire the same afternoon— 
didn't know anyone else had noticed it." 

“ Well, I knew Henry John pretty well at 
Eton," Baby said apologetically. “ And I know 
he don’t move unless there’s something to move 
for. Lies about in chairs, you know, half asleep; 
but when he does move, it means there’s some¬ 
thing to move for. I’ve never known Henry 
John miss a chance yet, and I don’t want to miss 

mine." 

“ Right 1" said Guiseborough, “ we’ll start 
to-night." 


BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 


PEACE OR WAR 


' C est un matin comme tous les matins. Dans toutes 
les chambres des maisons chaque groupe humain, couple 
ou famille, accomplit les rites accoutum6s. Partout le feu 
sallume l’eau coule, les rideaux s’6cartent, la lumidre 
p6n6tre, le berceau fr6mit et jase, la femme rit k son miroir. 
Partout dans la s6cunt6 pacifique de la cit6 se renoue la 
chame des pensfees et des actes, et le rhythme de la vie. 
rattachant hier k demain, est si r6gulier qu'il semble in¬ 
divisible. — Marcelle Tinayre: La Veillie des Armes. 


England. Friday, July 31, 1914. The last day 
of the Goodwood Meeting; London emptied; the 
houses of the fashionable world closed and shut¬ 
tered. Shops in demi-toilette; cats and cabs on 
the prowl; the former finding all their household 


arrangements upset by the departure of their 
households; the latter hoping that departure of 
such households would send a job their way 
since those not fashionable, or foolish, enough 
to go to Goodwood may yet be bent on Bank- 
holiday-making. On such a day throughout 
three reigns half the West End has seemed 
asleep, the other half agape for the coming 
holiday and even on this Friday in July, - I4 
one of London's streets alone is there unwonted 

sTent m “ t: mc f sa f coming and going, swift and 
silent, yet no bustle of traffic, since this short 

8l 
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wide road is no thoroughfare. Every now and 
then a car or taxi dashes up to one of the great 
stone buildings, whose shadows keep the road¬ 
way cool and dim; but the traffic is mostly of 
foot passengers: men with anxious, preoccupied 
faces, quickly crossing from one building to an¬ 
other; messengers hastening along with packets 
of papers or despatch-boxes; telegraph boys, 
messenger boys; Downing Street alive, vital 
from end to end. 

Behind the small doorway opening on to the 
Horse Guards Parade two or three cars were 


standing, and had stood for some time. To the 
right of the steps that led up to its narrow 
entrance the great bare Parade-ground stretched 
out shadowless, a field of sunshine; but the steps 
lay in the shadow of the building, and within the 
doorway the stone-flagged passage was cool and 
dim as always, albeit the habitual stillness ruling 
there was rudely broken by the noise of hurrying 
feet and of the ever-recurrent click of the gates 
that shut in the small lift leading to the Secre¬ 
tary of State’s room, a discordant jar vibrating 
through the passages as they admitted, or re¬ 
leased, those who had business there. 

Within this room and others near it grave- 
faced men were talking in slow words, carefully 
guarded against misconception, misrepresents- 
tion. Upon the face of each man who entered 
those rooms was set one seal, and when he eft 
them and passed once more out into the worl 
sunshine the imprint of it lay there still, the im- 


print of one word: anxiety. 
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Yet, as it ever is, the burden lay more heavily 
on those who stayed than on those who went 
and came. The latter acted under orders to a 
given end, facing certain contingencies, knowing 
what must and would be done should they arise; 
assured also that their countries, instructed 
through the centuries, never allowed to forget 
the lessons of the past, ever educated to face, 
not fear, the future, knew this also, and would 
back with blood and bone whatsoever their 
brains might find needful. With those who re¬ 
mained it was not thus. England has not been 
trained to regard war as her means of existence, 
the essence of her being; upon her has been laid 
no necessity of justifying by war apparently 
unwarrantable outlay upon armaments; she has 
no great wrongs to avenge, nor does she covet 
her neighbours’ goods. To her alone, therefore, 
neither trammelled by self-forged fetters, warped 
by desire, nor blinded by passion, was any clear 
outlook towards the future possible. It was as 
though other countries had been harnessed with 
blinkers, forced to face a straight issue, while 
Britain had an open outlook on all sides. It 
seemed that, during these latter July days, grad¬ 
ually unrolled before her, lay an anatomical map 
nakedly revealing the animosities and the ambi¬ 
tions of a Continent. These animosities and 
ambitions were not hers; yet at every point they 
stretched their tentacles towards her. Once let 
them grapple with each other, and the force and 
impetus of that death-grip must surely reach to 
us also. And who could say how far beyond us 
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yet ? What possibility was there of gauging the 
power of hitherto sleeping, and therefore un¬ 
known, forces which such a world-wide conflict 
must arouse, let loose ? That which appeared 
unthinkable had to be thought of, and the situa¬ 
tion which must certainly arise should four of 
the Great Powers of Europe become involved in 
war be faced, foreseen. Such a war must in¬ 
volve an expenditure so vast and an interference 
with trade so radical and far-reaching that in¬ 
evitably a complete, or all but complete, col¬ 
lapse of European credit and industry must 
accompany or follow’ it; and now that all great 
States are huge industrial centres, w r ho could say, 
irrespective of what countries might be victors 
in the war, what things might be completely 
and irrevocably swept away ? Those who had 
studied the upheaval of ’48 and its results be¬ 
lieved that, under present conditions, such a war 
now must produce a state infinitely worse than 

that which then prevailed. 

Was it yet possible that a way of peace might, 
even at this eleventh hour, be found ? This was 
the question to which the men remaining in the 
cool, spacious rooms of the great stone building 
whose shadows fell across the sunlit space out¬ 
side, ceaselessly sought an answer. Within 
these walls, year after year, consistently, cease¬ 
lessly, one aim had been ever kept in view, 
that of the preservation of honourable peace; the 
peace of the world. And the world knew this, 
it had been proved and universally admitted in 

the Balkan crisis. 
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Would the trust and confidence then won yet 
bear fruit, gaining the one essential factor, time: 
time in which differences might be discussed, 
solutions sought ? In Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg and Rome, our Embassies were 
working night and day to this end, as those here 
in London were working now. Incessantly, to 
and fro, between the capitals, telegrams flashed, 
the rejection of one suggestion instantly followed 
by the inception of another. 

The renewed conversations between Austria 
and Russia seemed to give some glimmer of hope, 
and to Germany the guarantee offered in Sir 
Edward Grey's telegram of the previous day, 
Thursday, July 30,* had already furnished full 
security that any action she might take in the 
cause of peace should in no way weaken her 
position or expose her to attack.f 

Were Germany sincere in her expressed desire 
to press the button in the cause of peace " it 
could be secured. 


The sincerity of Germany was the question 
upon which the peace of Europe hung. 


dorff 0r ^ n fli B ^ 4 ' 6 k 9, M - Sazonov to Count Bencken- 
q °V7* . J ai pne 1 Ambassadeur d'An^leter™ Ha 

mettre k Grey l'expression de ma plu^ aincSe 
?*»~ POUr , le ton amical et ferme dont il a us6 DendUS 

quo?^SIT’® '’AUemagne et 1'AutridSj See k 

eacore_perdu.‘. trouver solution pacifique n'Spal 

present crisis sSety °--!j. a i 0 P e can b ° P^erved and the 
promote some arrangement to^hkJ rw!J VOUr ^ be to 

party by which she^uld be ^ C ° M be a 

policy would be pursued against her* or* ££ a 8 : 1 fF essive 
France, Russia, and ourselves ° r ber a ^ les by 

British Diplomatic Corr^op^nCNo. “ sep “ately."Z 


CHAPTER II 

MOTHER AND SON 

" The people must urge the Government on and inflame 
among Germany’s leaders that confidence and resolution 
which lead to great deeds.”— General von Bernhardi: 
Britain as Germany’s Vassal, p. 223 . 

Lady Hallam was a charming personality. 
She was one of those women of strong brain and 
delicate physique who recall to one that few of 
our greatest men have been robust in constitu¬ 
tion, and suggest a query as to whether only 
these delicate frames are finely strung enough 
to conceive them. There had, however, been 
nothing finely strung about the late Sir George 
Hallam, that excellent soldier of the common¬ 
place order, generally appreciated and generously 
approved, since he had no outstanding talents 
to challenge criticism or provoke envy. Their 
son had discreetly chosen his father's physique, 
while preferring his mother's brilliant intelli- 
gence to the sensible mediocrity of the paternal 
brain. He was their only child, and his life was 
the chord to which his mother had set her own. 
The expression in her eyes as she looked at him 

across the dinner-table told this. 

It was Saturday, August i, and the latest ed 

tion of the evening paper had just been brough 
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in. Lady Hallam watched her son anxiously as 
he opened it. 

“ Nothing more than I told you when I came 
in," he said. “ The report published by the 
Berlin Tageszeitung yesterday that diplomatic 
relations between Austria and Russia had been 
broken off is an invention. Somehow or other 
Germany has got to put Russia in the wrong." 

" You think she is absolutely determined to 
force a war ? " 


The war-party are. Up to now the Emperor 
has held them back. He meant to wait, I 
think, until Franz Joseph was dead. The late 
Archduke was his greatest personal friend, and 
I believe they had everything planned out. The 
Archduke knew that in a successful war with the 
German Emperor as his ally lay his only chance 
of securing his children’s succession." 


I suppose that is so,” Lady Hallam said 

thoughtfully. ” It is clear that the present 

heir, practically unknown and untried, is not 

an ally to wait for, and Franz Joseph can lead 
his people still.” 

" Yes; and Germany can lead him,” General 
Hallam answered grimly. As he spoke the door 
pened and a telegram was brought in and 

Lad y Hallam grew suddenly 

^>n ^ h ? d SEen ° ther tele e rams come to her 

son in some tense moment such as this and they 

had always meant danger. She would not have 

held^him .back; yet, how it ever hurt to see 


He looked up. 
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“ It’s from Berlin. I asked Walter Bradley 
to wire to me when he could see clear, and it’s 
clear enough now. The Kaiser has addressed 
his people 1 ‘ Vast enthusiastic crowd Palace,’ 

he says. ‘ The Kaiser summoned them to sacra- 
fice “ Gut and Blut ” to strengthen the sword 
forced into his hand.’ He can't let go the sword 
now. He is an orator conducted by his audi¬ 
ence; directly he faces them he feels what they 
want him to say and says it, whatever he may 

have intended and still think.” 

“ And his unfortunate people think they want 

war,” Lady Hallam said sadly. 

“ You see they have been trained to look on 
war as deliverance from enemies and evil. They 
were a down-trodden, despised, miserable race 
when Frederick the Great came to the throne. 
He made war and delivered them, and made 
them into a great nation, and in every war since 
they have been victorious; most of us like doing 
v/hat we do better than other people.” 


“ But this time ?” 

“ This time, please God, they will learn a new 
lesson; but it seems to me we shall have to 
learn a lot ourselves first. This cou " try a V* nd 
Germany’s experience and memories. g 
has never really felt war since the time of th 
Stuarts. The sea has lain between her and 


f °^ And you think they will reach her " ow 7 ” 

“ They will reach her, though perhap 
here; but if England is to keep them out she 
must go to them. This war won t be an affair 
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a war of 


of picked regiments; it will be 
nations.” 

“ Ye s,” Lady Hallam said thoughtfully, “ in 
all past wars it was only in our own class that 
everyone had husband, son, brother—someone 
near and dear—serving. In the lower classes 
not one in a hundred even knew anyone who was 
nghtmg. To them war meant something inter¬ 
esting to read about in the papers, and someone 
to cheer when the troops came home.” 

quietly WiU m ° re now ’” her son ans wered 

“ You think we are certain to come in ?” she 
queried. 

“ 1 don,t see how we can help it. It seems 
that on Wednesday Germany made a big bid 

tnrJT neu £ aIlt y' undertaking to take no terri¬ 
tory from France should she be beaten if W e 

would stand out, but making it clear that her 
colonies would be seized.” 

Lady Hallam’s eyes flashed angrily, 
we rep™ fi*** ^ tFy t0 bribe us 1 Wlurt did 

xvoo ^Y el1, ? S lt was summarised to me the reDlv 

r g ainnour C h ^ * W ° U ' d be as 

policy but r° Ur 33 11 W ° Uld be infer "ally bad 
Lady Hallam sighed. 
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They pointed out that from a material point of 
view it was undesirable, and from a moral dis¬ 
honourable, and that to make such a bargain 
with Germany at the expense of France would 
be a disgrace from which the good name of this 

country would never recover.’ 

Lady Hallam’s beautiful eyes brightened and 

a flush rose in her cheeks. 

“ That is good,” she said. “ Worthy of Eng- 

“ Yes; and Germany recognised it: she seems 

to have made a sort of apology—had not been 

fully informed of our point of view, etc. 

“ Yet she does not propose to reconsider her 

own ?” , 

Osbert Hallam shook his head. 

“ It is too late. The Emperors speech has 

settled it. He must lead, and the moment has 

come when he can only lead by followmg Hje 

path his people have chosen. I meto t 

men when I was in Germany who were rea y 

intimate with him; knew him thoroughly and 

liked him well. People who know J ** 
When he chooses to charm, he charms, 

nnd'he^s fail of interest in everything and 
knows something—something sound too 

m ” St I t Se always heard that he was clever ” 
Lady Hallam answered; but her son shook his 

he -‘ d I don't know that I should 

but his intelligence is unt J ue ® ‘ _ he ’ mus t never 

the hang of a thing at once, only— he mu 
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be wrong—which means, of course, that he is 
seldom altogether right—he must also be the 

* people's idol.” 

“ But he is so intelligent, why can’t he 
see-?” 

“ M y dear mother, he sees that it is war_ 

or the loss of his throne. The thing has been 
well engineered; Germany is ready, the people 
are shouting for war, and if he doesn’t lead them 
he will cease to be a leader, and to him leader- 
ship is life itself. He hears God’s command 
voiced in the shouts of his people.” 

„ “ Ye ‘ 1 bought,” Lady Hallam said gently, 
voice* ? h ” trUe COmmand came in ‘ a sti H small 

I did not say it was a true command,” her 
t onI y that the Kaiser so accepted 

A nng at the front-door interrupted him. 

Who on earth can that be ?” he queried and 
getting up, walked over to the window to look 

i t>s Armstrong! What does he 

in here do' “ r ? Y ° U don * mind his coming 
do you, mother ?” ® 

diallv a C nd r r n0t ’” Lad y Hallam answered cor- 
fntiie halt S ° n hUITied ° ut to meet his guest 

Hallam ” Colon^A^ COming *“ like this . Lady 

* Gsbert ’back into thTT” 8 Sa ‘ d ’ as he f °Howed 
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and as I think he may perhaps be able to give 
me some information I badly want, I came 
straight off here.” 

“ Quite right,” Lady Hallam said kindly. 
“ Sit down and have a glass of port and a cigar. 
I am going up to the drawing-room, but if you 
have time come up and see me before you go.” 

“ Thanks awfully,” Colonel Armstrong ans¬ 
wered, and held open the door for her to pass out. 

44 Take my mother’s chair,” Hallam said, 44 and 
help yourself to port.” 

44 Thanks,” George Armstrong answered, and 
filling his glass, sipped it thoughtfully; then he 
looked up. 

44 It’s too bad to bother you like this,” he said 
apologetically, 44 but the fact is I'm confoundedly 
worried, and I think you may be able to help 
me. Do you mind if I dash straight into it ? 

14 Go ahead !” 

Colonel Armstrong, however, paused a mo¬ 
ment; then— 44 You met Baroness von Steinberg 
at the von Rothensteins’, didn't you?” he said 
tentatively. 

General Hallam nodded. 

44 Well, I'm engaged to her.” 

44 The devil you are 1 ” . 

44 Yes; it only came off just as I was leaving, 

and it wasn't regularly given out though of 
course Frau von Rothenstein knew; but Mrs. 
Crosland was dead set on writing the news to 
all her friends and relations in America e .?F e 
the von Steinberg relatives, whom she hates like 

poison, could get wind of it.” 
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Again he paused and lighted his cigar care¬ 
fully; but General Hallam said nothing and 
smoked on, lending a courteous and apparently 
uninterested attention, and it was his guest who 
again broke through the silence that had fallen 
between them. 

war, I suppose,” he said suddenly. 

“ Looks like it,” Osbert answered laconically. 

And that, of course, means that Rosamund 
will be an alien enemy ?” 

“ She will.” 

“ Then what the devil am I to do ?” 

“ seems a little late—to do anything 

successfully,” General Hallam said slowly. • 

“I know. I’ve been trying for a week to get 

her over here, but I couldn’t say why, of course; 

hey tell me letters get well supervised over 

there, and I promised Leigh I’d say nothing; but 

her mother wouldn't give in an inch. We had 

undertaken to wait and be married in America 

ne * fc October, and she held to that.” 

. ** m * lt looks as if you might have to wait 
a bit beyond October now.” 

thhJb^T th ® damned P^t of it ! Do you 
hmk, if I could get her to start now, she’d be 
able to get over all right ?” 

German h a e nH W r ? ngHsh ’ pOSsibly ’' but she ’* 

I’m H afr ' ° n her first husband’s property 

iS f 5 --h chance that'they 
wuuia let her come over here TnrWri • 
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through. Germany must have a pretty good 
idea by now that we shall have to be reckoned 
with." 

George Armstrong pushed back his chair im¬ 
patiently and began pacing up and down the 
room. 

“ But so long as war isn't declared they have 
no right to stop her.” 

“ She must, however, find a train to travel 
in, and all the railways have been taken over 
by the Government." 

Colonel Armstrong groaned. 

" But, good God, is there nothing to be done ?’’ 

The misery of his tone broke down the some¬ 
what unsympathetic reserve of Osbert Hallam’s 
manner. 

“ Candidly, I don’t see much chance of it," 
he said kindly. " But why don’t you go down 
to the F.O. and see Leigh? He’s working all 
night, I know, so you are safe to find him, and 
he’s a good chap. If he can squeeze five minutes 
for you, he will, and if anyone can find a way out 
it’s Leigh." 

“ I believe you're right there; but I thought 
perhaps, as you'd just come over from Germany 
and had seen Rosamund, you might be able to 
give me an idea or two—or—tell me something 
about her." 

General Hallam's moustache hid a smile. 

“ She was looking particularly pretty and 
charming," he answered cordially. 

George Armstrong’s countenance lightened. 

“ Did you talk to her much ?’’ he asked eagerly. 


* 
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“ A certain amount; but there were a lot of 

people there, you know, of all nationalities, and 

she is essentially cosmopolitan and speaks all 

languages. She was much in request; she would 

always be that, even if she spoke no language at 
dll 1 

“ 1 thought you would admire her,” Colonel 
Armstrong said, and the anxious lines in his 
forehead smoothed out comfortably. “ Did she 
seem—worried at all ?” 

“ Not a great deal,” General Hallam said re¬ 
flectively. •« Prince Kolinsky, the Captain of the 
Austrian polo team, had convinced her that his 
country would have a walk over.” 

4.u < *. I f* 0linsky ? He must know better than 
that. 


I think he did. His words to Baroness von 
bteinbcrg might be read in two ways, but she 
read them—as he desired. You must remember, 

oMtU e Y e 7 1 German Paper has, from the 
and th !. nS l Sted th f lt is Austria’s affair alone, 

steles'*• mUS ‘ ^ “ free haHd to do what 

that^” ^ rCally think any of us wil > ^and 

do anlTTw the pEOple to believe that they 

cult to ohi • u S ° Ur duty to do ;t - It is diffU 
to Lv btam - the unanimous consent of a nation 

t is a y r r r o°/H a r eSSi0n ’ but ° nce let them see 
,\ S a war of def ence and the thing’s done ” 

w.u 1(1 h SL"' , ,taS ly „“.’ om ,h * 1 

* Kolnische Zeilung, July 26-28, I9 , 4 . 
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General Hallam smiled. 

' Germany is full of resources," he said dryly. 

Colonel Armstrong rose. 

“ Well, if the Germans do that—" he stopped 
and ended suddenly—“ I’m blowed I" 

“ It’s quite possible you may be," Osbert 
answered, as he shook the hand held out to him 
and accompanied his guest to the hall door. 

On the steps Colonel Armstrong paused. 

“ I shall have another try to get her away," 
he said resolutely; " and if they try to stop 
her-1" 

He walked rapidly down the street, and Osbert 
Hallam stood for a moment in the doorway 
watching him; then he turned back into the hall 
and closing the door behind him went upstairs 
into the drawing-room. 

His mother was lying on a sofa near one of 
the long French windows looking out on to the 
trees of the square. 

She turned towards him as she heard the door 
open. 

“ Why didn’t you bring Colonel Armstrong up 
with you ?" she asked. 

“ He was hardly in a social mood, so I let 
him go—damning the Germans 1 Do you ever 
wonder, mother, how many of the souls annually 
consigned by their fellow-beings to the nether¬ 
most hell are ever delivered there ?" 


i 


CHAPTER III 

AT DAWN 

P° utical Wstory of States one finds 
~* 2 1 ® 5*? 1 t 631 successes have been obtained whenever 
an active policy, following a distinct aim, has in all enter- 
pnses only calculated with the factor of force, disregarding 
®ry law except that of its own advantage."— General 
von Bernhardi: Britain as Germanys Vassal. UENERAL 

It was late before Geoffrey Leigh got back to 
his private room that night, and the work await¬ 
ing him there made any idea of getting out for a 
belated dinner, or supper, hopeless; he therefore 
rang f or his servant and ordered some sand¬ 
wiches and whisky-and-soda and set to work 
rejoicing in the stillness of his room, through 
whose windows the sound of infrequent traffic, 
far below m St. James's Park, came only as a 
smothered murmur. He expected to work 
through most of the night, as he had done the 

r 0l ll- day i ; but t0 him h was ^finitely easier 

and L 8 ° n -' undisturbed by the presence 
ana by the onungs and goings of others. The 

the rnlH 0f ^ * nn }™ r ni 8 ht filIed the room, and 
^ t f ld ' clear u shining of the stars was very 

S^arri ^ the glaring sun shine of the day! 

stiflness ’^H°T er ,’ h - ad tWs comfo rting sense of 
tillness and of isolation sunk into his soul, when 

th e rh“ d e eT ed and ’, placi "e a P> ate of sand- 
wicnes beside him, said deprecatingly: 
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Mr. Charlton wishes to see you, sir. I was 
to say that he had arrived from Germany on 
Wednesday.” 

“ Oh, well, bring him up,” Geoffrey said 
briefly, and dived into his work again. He might 
at least finish this sheet before Charlton inter¬ 
rupted him. He wrote rapidly, and had got to 
the final phrase when his guest was shown in. 

“ Hullo, Baby ! didn’t know that you were 
back. How are you ? Sit down and have some 
food. I haven’t had time to dine.” 

“ I suppose not,” young Charlton answered, 
as he began munching a sandwich with his never- 
failing appetite. “ It’s all right, I suppose?” 

“ What’s all right?” 

“ War.” 

“ You should know best about that,” Geoffrey 
retorted, as he opened a bottle of soda-water, 
“ as you’re fresh from Germany.” 

11 Oh, it looks right enough there,” Baby an¬ 
swered cheerily. “ That’s why I came over; but 
I’ve put in two days at Goodwood all right. 
Herr von Rothenstein told us on Tuesday he had 
just been warned privately that all his horses 
and polo ponies might be commandeered at 
any moment. He said it was only preparatory 
to Kriegsgefahrzustand, if you know what that 
is.” 

Geoffrey nodded. 

“ The German language is very rich,” he said; 
” it defines clearly degrees and differences un¬ 
known in other countries.” 

“ Well, anyhow, they’re moving. We found 
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bridges and railways guarded when we left— 
preparing for the autumn manoeuvres, they 
said—and several regiments had arrived in 
field kit.”* 

Geoffrey made no comment. 

“ I suppose you all came back together ?” he 
said inquiringly. 

“No; only Guiseborough and myself. Burton 
and Dick Denham stopped on. You see, no¬ 
body at Griinberg thought anything of it except 
Herr von Rothenstein, and he never says what 
he thinks, you know. They mostly say it will 
be just a big demonstration and then Russia 
will climb down, like she did in 1909. Anyhow, 
they’re certain of one thing—whatever happens, 
England won’t fight. The papers are strong on 
that—say it’s no affair of ours and if England 
behaves with the ‘ honour ’ she has shown in 
late years she will keep out of it and keep others 
out too.”f 

“ What about Harvey ?” Geoffrey asked, as he 
pushed the whisky decanter across the table to 
his guest. 

“ Oh, he left the day after the Austrian officers 
were recalled. Hallam went that morning, and 
when Henry John missed him he packed his 
portmanteau.” 


“ Hallam’s a good man to follow.” 

“ And so’s Henry John,” young Charlton struck 
in warmly. “ I’d have followed them sooner, 
but I didn’t see how to do it decently without 

1 French YeU°w Book. No. 28. p. 107. 
t Kolntsche Zeitung, 28, S.14. 
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getting a telegram, and of course, I had to 
write home for that. Henry John went off into 
the town and said he found one at the club, but 
it sounded jolly thin I You see Frau von 
Rothenstein doesn’t seem to have a notion that 
things are serious. He keeps it from her—one 
can see that; and it makes things a bit awkward." 

“ Poor woman 1 " 

"Yes; it will be pretty rough on her if we 
do fight. Stupid thing to marry out of one’s 
own country. One can’t always have the same 
friends, of course, but damn it all one can have 
the same enemies I" 

Geoffrey laughed. 

" Was Frau von Steinberg there when you 
left ?" he asked. 


" Oh yes. Her mother won’t move till they 
go to America. She’s an American, you know." 

" Yes, I know. I suppose she didn’t fret 
about the war, either ?" 


" Well, she asked a lot of questions; but she 
wouldn’t hear that there was any possibility of 
a flare up—got quite cross if anyone suggested 
it. Can’t see the good of asking questions if 


you only want your own answer." 

" Nor can I," Geoffrey agreed. " And look 


here, Baby, I’ve no time to ask or answer any 
to-night, so suppose you clear out." 

" All right," the boy returned good-humour¬ 
edly, hoisting himself out of the low chair in 
which he had lounged contentedly as he ate his 
sandwiches; " I’ll be off. Don’t think you've 


told me anything, though." 
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“ Don’t think I have. Good-night.” 

With a laugh, Baby Charlton took up his hat 
and went out. 

Geoffrey gave a sigh of relief and hastily put¬ 
ting the plates and glasses back on a side table he 
plunged into his work. All day long telegrams 
between all the great capitals of Europe, and 
many smaller ones, had come and gone, linking 
up a Continent that seemed straining to tear 
itself asunder. The reply of the French Govern¬ 
ment to the inquiries Sir Edward Grey had 
addressed the previous day both to Paris and 
Berlin regarding the neutrality of Belgium had 
been received very early in the morning, having 
been despatched over-night. France had ex¬ 
pressed herself resolved to respect the neutra¬ 
lity of Belgium, and had stated that the Presi¬ 
dent had given this assurance to the King of the 
Belgians the previous day, and also the French 
Minister at Brussels to the Belgian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs.* 

Germany had not replied. The Foreign Sec¬ 
retary, Herr von Jagow, had put forward the 
necessity of consulting the Kaiser and the 
Chancellor, thus gaining time, and waiting for 
the reply of France which they were obviously 
anxious to have imparted to them. Meanwhile 
the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
Brussels had assured the Belgian Ministers in 
Berlin, Pans and London, by telegram that 

^tw n fb P ha fVl h j re 'r aS 6Very reason to be l> e ve 

that the attitude of the German Government 

* British Diplomatic Correspondence, No. 125. 
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will be the same as that of the Government of 

the French Republic.”* 

Yet during the twenty-tour hours that had 

elapsed since the receipt of Sir Edward Grey’s 
telegram in Berlinf no word had been said in 
answer, and our Ambassador there was not again 
to see Herr von Jagow until Sunday afternoon, 
some sixteen hours later4 What would those 

hours bring ? , , . , 

Across the Horse Guards Parade the windows 

of the Admiralty were brilliantly lighted. To 
the men working there, as to those here, the 
barriers between night and day had been swept 
away. Night came whenever some bnet lull 
made it possible to fling oneself down on a sofa 
for three or four hours' sleep; day, with the call 
to work whenever it might come. Through the 
great wireless installation opposite orders flashed 
far and wide, safeguarding our Empire, as from 
and to these rooms, by mail, by messenger, y 
wire, despatches went and came ceaselessly, each 
one laden with something, were it but a feather s 
weight, to throw into the scale still balancing 
between the two great issues-peace and war 
During the day Monsieur Paul Cambon th 
French Ambassador in London, had received a 
despatch from the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Monsieur Viviam, informing him that the 
Austrian Ambassador, Count Szecsen had de¬ 
clared to him that his Government had no desire 

* Belgian Grey Book, No. 9- 
+ French Yellow Book, No. 123 , p. *35- 
% Ibid. No.- 123 , p. 135- 
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to infringe the sovereign rights of Servia nor to 
acquire any of her territory if the war could 
remain localised, and had further led him to 
understand that, although the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment felt unable to reply to questions presented 
by the Great Powers as their own, they would no 
doubt do so if Servia herself, or any one Power 
acting in her name, were to make the enquiries. 
From St. Petersburg, also, he had received news 
which seemed to indicate possibilities of a pacific 
solution, the Austrian Ambassador there having 
declared to Monsieur Sazonoff, the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, that his Government 
had consented to discuss the basis of the ulti¬ 
matum to Servia: a suggestion with which Mon¬ 
sieur Sazonoff had declared himself satisfied, and 
had suggested that the Conversations should 
take place in London.* > 

These statements made it clear that Austria 
was at last evincing a disposition to discuss 
terms of settlement and that the Russian 
Government was fully prepared to negotiate 
upon the basis proposed by England. Un¬ 
happily Monsieur Viviani had felt constrained 
to point out in his despatch to the Embassies 
o France that the attitude of Germany appeared 
expressly designed to annul this inclination to¬ 
wards a pacific solution since, at midnight of 
the day when the Conversations reported by* 
Monsieur Viviani had taken place, the German 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg had called upon 

* French Yellow Book, Nos. 120-121. 
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Monsieur Sazonoff and had informed him by 
order of his Government that, unless Russia 
commenced demobilisation, not only as regarded 
Germany but as regarded Austria also, within 
twelve hours, Germany would be forced to 
mobilise. This in face of the fact that Russia’s 
acceptance of the Austrian proposals implied a 
stay of military preparations by all the Great 
Powers. Germany’s attitude had also been 
further emphasised in Paris by the action of the 
Ambassador who, when calling at the French 
Foreign Office on the 31st to enquire what posi- 
tion France intended to take up in the event of 
war between Germany and Russia, had sent a 
message of farewell to the President of the Re¬ 
public, and had inquired what arrangements the 
Government would be good enough to make for 
himself personally. This suggestion of sus¬ 
pended diplomatic relations, when no personal 
quarrel between France and Germany existed, 
and its assumption at the very moment when 
England’s proposed basis of negotiations had 
been accepted by both Austria and Russia 
established beyond doubt the utter insmce y 
of her pacific protestations. As Monsieur Vivi 
ani wrote, " Germany’s attitude prove* that she 

desires war, and desires it ag^ust 

It seemed to Geoffrey Leigh that he was very 

near the centre of things that night as he worked 
on, facing the lighted windows of the ^iralty 
and heard the swiftly passing hours, that meant 
so much, chimed with relentless regularity by 
* French Yellow Book, No. 120, p. 133 - 
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the methodical great clock outside. Time would 
not stay even one passing moment; and to gain 
time was the one thing needful. 

During the afternoon Sir Edward Grey had 
telegraphed to Sir Edward Goschen: “ I still 
believe that it might be possible to secure peace 
if only a little respite of time can be gained before 
any Great Power begins war. Things ought not 
to be hopeless so long as Austria and Russia are 
ready to converse. ... His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment are carefully abstaining from any act 
which might precipitate matters.”* 

Yes; with determined faith in the better, 
higher side of men and Governments, England’s 
Foreign Secretary worked, and tried to hope, 
that the world's peace might yet be preserved. 
To him it was clear that were this peace once 
broken by any of the Great Powers the conse¬ 
quences would be incalculable. One result only 
was certain: every Great Power in Europe, 
whether or no herself a belligerent, would suffer 
terribly. To the younger spirits in the Foraign 
Office, however, this wide and far-reaching out¬ 
look was not given; to youth, war and love 
appear as states of being rather than as volcanoes 
destroying states of being. Only in detachment 
irom the work of war, detachment from the 
passions of youth, is true foresight possible. 

Upon Geoffrey Leigh, therefore, the increasing 
gravity of the telegrams he had to deal with did 
not weigh oppressively; rather, indeed, did the 
excitement of the ever-varying news act as a 
• Miscellanies, No. 6 (i 9 i 4 ). No. 131. 
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tonic on his tired frame, so that neither food nor 
sleep nor any of the things of everyday life 
seemed to matter. Steadily, rapidly, he worked 
on; eleven o’clock struck, then one quarter after 
another chimed the last hour of the day, and as 
its first stroke clashed through the night the door 
opened and one of the office-keepers came in. 

“ Another telegram?” Geoffrey asked, without 
looking up. 

“ No, sir; a gentleman asking to see you.” 

“ Tell him I can't see anyone. I’m busy.” 

“ I did, sir, but he said it was very urgent.” 

Geoffrey took up the card placed on the table 
beside him and glanced at it impatiently. 

“ Oh, well, bring him up,” he said curtly, and 
went on writing. 

He had not, however, made much progress 
when the door reopened and Colonel Armstrong 
came in. 

“ It's a beastly shame routing you up like 
this,'old chap, when you're up to your eyes in 
work, but I'm in an awful hole about Rosamund, 
and Hallam said if anyone could see a way out 
it would be you. I’ve been to the club to see 
if there was any news which would make my 
getting a letter through possible without bother¬ 
ing you, but things seem thickening rather than 

clearing, so—here I am 1” 

“ But, my dear fellow, what on earth can I 

do ?” 

“ Well, I don't know, but I thought perhaps 

you could get a letter through—or ” 

” Do you suppose the Embassy has anytime 
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for our private affairs ? The ordinary mails are 
going.” 

Yes; but will those damned Germans ever 
let my letter reach her ?” 

I should think so; but you had better write 
at once.” 

“ Perhaps I had better wire.” 

. I should say a letter would probably arrive 
quicker than a wire just now, and probably un- 

. ^ _ arrives open, and is only closed 

in the German Post Office— if they send it on." 

! 1 hadn>t thought of that. Then I’d better 
write. I suppose I can tell her now-?” 

“For God’s sake, don’t write telling anything 
to anyone in Germany. Beg her to come over 

at once, if you like, but give no reason. She 
ought to see it by now.” 

“But do you think they’ll let her come? 
Hallam went on about her being a German, and 
naving a German dowry, and money not going 
out of the country, and-” ® 

• ' I ?. ow ° n ea , r , th should I know ?” Geoffrey said 

impaueaty. “Write and ask her,” and he 
took up his pen. ' ne 

Colonel Armstrong, however, did not move. 

.. Tf ® , devi ' of a mess,” he said gloomily. 

that wretched^ 1 fightin 8 against what 

tnat wretched name of hers makes her countrv 

and if she s there—can’t you think of anythZ', 
any way of getting at her ?” y 8 

sSSS*- 
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“ Then you still think there’s a chance ? 
I'm ready enough to fight Germany, once Rosa¬ 
mund’s over here, but while she’s there—it 
would be the very devil—she’d hear nothing, 
know nothing but lies, and I shouldn’t hear of, 
or from her. Oh, confound it all, Leigh, tell me 
if there’s a chance ?” 

He was walking up and down the room ex¬ 
citedly, and the misery in his tone and eyes got 
through the surface irritation in Geoffrey’s tired 


brain. 

“ I can’t,” he said; “ I don’t know. The scale 
is just balancing; a feather’s weight will turn 
it; the question is into which scale the feather 
will fall. It must fall soon. Before morning, I 

expect.” ., 

“ Then let me wait,” George Armstrong said 

eagerly. “ I won't speak or move, if only you 11 

let me stop until it falls. If it's once settled one 

way or the other, it will be easier to stand it. 

There will be nothing else to do.” 

“ Oh, well, you can wait,” Geoffrey said, it 
you’ll go into my bedroom and keep quiet. 
You’d better go to sleep.” 

” Sleep 1 That’s likely, isnt it ? 

" Then stop awake ! Do anything you jolly 
well please, but don’t come near me. It any¬ 
thing happens I’ll tell you. 

« Thanks old chap : awfully decent of you. I 

won 4 stir ” And so saying George Armstrong 

disappeared into the inner room. 

The quietest hours of this August mg 
the great square below in their silent hands, the 
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faint murmur of the breeze that stirred amidst 
the trees of St. James’s Park could not cross 
even the road that separated them from the wide 
moonlit space spreading away towards the Horse 
Guards Arch. For a moment Geoffrey stood at 
his window looking out, taking a long breath of 
the soft summer air. Then he turned back to 
his desk. George Armstrong’s visit had cost 
him valuable time. It would mean so much 
docked from the four hours' sleep which was all 
that he anticipated. As he worked, slowly, im¬ 
perceptibly, the chill that comes between the 
dark and dawn crept through the room. 

Four o’clock struck—five—six, and as the 
last stroke died away the door opened and 
GeofFrey looked up quickly: another telegram 
had come. He stretched out his hand for it, 
tore it open and for an instant stood staring at 
it; the next he seized the telephone. It was en 
clair and ran: 


“ From the Minister of State , Luxembourg , 

Sir Edward Grey. 


IV 


the foUowLng facta °“ r to bring to your Excellency's notice 

Sunday, 2Jxd r August, very early, the German troops 
the&n 6 information which has up to now reached 
^ Granc! Duod Government, penetrated into Luxem- 
J r g tern tory b y the bridges of Wasserbillig and Remich 
dirtr?hSf^?T pai t lcularl y towards the South and in the 

A c^rt^in nn^H em H° Urg ’ the i^E ital of the Grand Duchy 
miSSSJ ^ of armoured trains with troops and am 

Wasserbillip^o^ , bee V 5ent al ° n 8 the nulwaydi^fc^ 

1 Luxemb °urg. where their arrival is exneS^H 

teed by the Treaty of London of JS? The^uxeKg 
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Government have not failed to address an energetic pro¬ 
test against this aggression to the representative of His 
Majesty the German Emperor at Luxembourg; an iden¬ 
tical protest will be sent by telegraph to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs at Berlin.’ • 

***** 

The mellow light of day, already warmed by 
an early rising sun, showed George Armstrong 
sleeping soundly in an easy-chair beside the open 
window when Geoffrey Leigh turned the handle 
of his bedroom door and looked in. At the 
sound his guest started up. 

“ What is it ?” he demanded breathlessly. 

“ War ?" 

Geoffrey hesitated. 

“ The Germans have entered Luxembourg." 

“ Then it is warl" 

“ Possibly; there will be a Cabinet Council, I 
suppose." 

“ Biit, confound it, we must fight now 1 " 

“ And I must sleep," Geoffrey announced 
dryly. " If you like to ring the bell in the next 
room you can order yourself some breakfast. 

I'm about done." ... 

George Armstrong looked at him. His thick 

hair was standing up all over his head, in the 
curious bird’s-nest fashion which his habit of 
thrusting his hands through it when writing had 
always produced. He was paler than usual, an 
there were dark circles round his eyes, but the 
eyes themselves still glowed with the eager in¬ 
terest that had braced him through the long 
night hours of incessant work. 

* British Diplomatic Correspondence, No. 147* 
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Colonel Armstrong realised that he had slept 
through those hours. 

“ I should think you were,” he said, “ and I’ve 
been sleeping like a hog. Well, I’ll be off now. 
Awfully grateful to you, Leigh. You’re a real 
good friend.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” Geoffrey answered 
wearily, and as the door closed behind his self- 
invited guest, he flung off his clothes and throw¬ 
ing himself down upon his bed was asleep in two 
minutes. ' ■ • •• • > . , .. 


CHAPTER IV 

“ l'ame anglaise ” 

" il convient de rappeler maintenant comment M. 
Asquith et Sir Edward Grey par d'habiles et fortes inter¬ 
ventions pr6par6rent et entralndrent l'opinion: ils la mi- 
rent 4 un point tel qu’elle se retourna d’elle-meme quand 
la violation de la neutrality beige eut soulev6 un litige 
qui ne pouvait pas ne pas 6branler l’dme Anglaise. ■ 
Gabriel Hanotaux: Histoire Jlluslrie de la Guerre de 1914* 

The history of the Cabinet Meeting which assem¬ 
bled at eleven o’clock on Sunday morning, 
August 2, and did not disperse until two o'clock 
in the afternoon, has yet to be written. 

The question placed before it was not yet 
fully revealed as that which, two days later in 
Berlin, Sir Edward Goschen told the German 
Chancellor he must understand to be the ques¬ 
tion of life and death for the honour of Great 
Britain. Yet to the trained sight it seemed 
more than probable that the violation of the 
neutrality of Luxembourg would not have been 
undertaken unless the further violation of Bel¬ 
gium had been decided upon. The little gate¬ 
way of Luxembourg would have small value did 
the great gates beside her keep the railways and 
roads of Belgium barred. This made it vain to 
lay stress upon the fact that, under the 
of London of 1867 regarding the neutrality ot 

Luxembourg, Great Britain had no obliga 1011 
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act save in concert with all the Powers by whom 
.) t neutrality was guaranteed. Our obligations to 
Belgium were otherwise. There are many still 
who recollect how in 1870, Mr. Gladstone, when 
quoting the Treaty of 1839, told the House of 
Commons that our interest in Belgium was wider 
than that in the literal guarantee, and who recall 
the ring in his voice as he demanded whether 
“ This country, endowed as it is with influence 
and power, would quietly stand by and witness 
the perpetration of the direst crime that ever 
stained the pages of history, and thus become 
participators in the sin.” 

And now, forty-four years later, in this August 
of 1914, it was in reality this question Great 
-4 Britain had to answer. The question of Luxem¬ 
bourg, which, in some eyes, seemed to limit, close, 
the outlook, was really vital only as evidence of 
that which was, it seemed, to come. Yet it is 
with mental vision as with physical. Some there 
are long-sighted, seeing clearly in the far, dim 
distance, yet whose thread can never pass the 
needle’s eye, no matter how carefully they wax 
it. There are short-sighted men, too, who lose 
their glasses, thus limiting their vision to their 
own noses; men, also, with mental astigmatism, 
who can only see things at certain angles; men 
whose vision magnifies; men whose vision falters, 
fails. It were surely a superhuman task to find 
t glasses through which all these can see the same 
thing in the same light; yet it is this which 

Cabinet Councils must attempt. Small wonder, 

then, that hour after hour passed by, and still 
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no one of all the Ministers who had gone in to 
take his seat at the Council Board returned from 
it. Outside the world waited. 

It was Bank-Holiday Sunday and a fine 
summer morning—a day when, since the very 
institution of Bank Holidays, London has 
junketed or idled. Yet, at an early hour on this 
second morning in August 1914, a crowd had 
collected in Whitehall, whose eager, interested 
faces, as they watched all those who came and 
went across the narrow roadway of Downing 
Street, were assuredly not those of junketers or 
idlers. The first Minister who appeared was 
cheered vociferously; others had followed, some 
recognised, but one or two unrecognised, and so 
grievously had the crowd taken this lapse of 
courtesy to heart that thereafter every wearer 
of a high hat came and went to the accompani¬ 
ment of lusty cheers. Many of them were 
Foreign Office messengers, who invariably wear 
this distinguished headgear, but to the crowd 
it was all one : the high hat stood, at that moment, 
for the Government, and they were backing 
that Government to stand for the honour of 
Great Britain. This being so, it may well be 
that the cheers that followed the messengers 
were well placed, as more than one of these carried 

tidings vital to that honour. 

The elements of Europe were in the melting- 
pot, and the happenings of this day would 
decide whether or no the name of Great Britain 
would stand on the list of the potters who would 
mould its future shape. 
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Patiently, good-humouredly, the crowd waited, 
watching those who came and went through the 
doorways of the great official buildings in 
Downing Street: watching also the small door¬ 
way which led from the Foreign Office out on 
to the Horse Guards Parade. There were men 
m that crowd who knew what the answer given 
to the callers who went and came through the 
narrow doorway must mean to their country 
and to others, and who waited with fevered 
eyes and parched lips for the moment when the 
faces of Ministers leaving the Council Chamber 
might give them some clue whereby to find that 
answer. Men of all classes made up this crowd: 
there were those who dine at twelve and those 
who lunch at two; yet, if some there were whom 
the call of home or of the flesh-pots lured from 
their watch, others were ever waiting to fill, 
and more than fill, their places. The crowd 
never lessened, never wavered; it thickened, 
consolidated. At last the great clock of West¬ 
minster struck two, and as slowly, unwillingly, 
the last reverberation died away in the clear 
summer sunshine, the door of No. io, Downing 
btreet opened with the resolute air of a door 
which knows that its work is to remain either 
shut or open, not to waver to and fro as if 

"” C " ta ' n ° f lts duties - Breathlessly the crowd 

atched, cheering those who came out first, but 

th°e kl Fnre,Vn r beyond them, waiting for one man: 

1 „l F f Secretary. They had not long to 
wait, with grave, set face and weary eyes he 
came hastily down the steps and hurried^cross 
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the road that separated the Council Chamber 
from the Foreign Office. A burst of cheering 
followed him: cheers that were forerunners of 
his country’s confidence and trust. Beside the 
Park door of the Foreign Office on the Horse 
Guards Parade a car stood waiting, had waited 
for some little time. It was the car of the 
French Ambassador. France waited for the 
decision of the Council. 

An hour later Monsieur Paul Cambon tele¬ 
graphed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 

Paris: 


«• A Tissue du conseil des Ministres tenu ce matin Sir 
Edward Grey m’a fait la declaration suivante: Je sms 
autorise k donner l’assurance que si la flotte aUemande 
nenetre dans la Manche ou traverse la mer du Nord 
d’entreprendre des operations de guerre contre la cflto 
francaise. ou la marine marchande franyaise, la flotte 
britannique donnera toute la protection en son pouvoir. 

• French Yellow Book, No. i37» P* M3* 
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AT MIDNIGHT 
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“ Une cordiality tacite naissait dans le condoiement sans 
brusquerie, dans le dialogue impromptu, dans leconpd'ceil 
6chang6 par les femmes qui songeaient k lenrs enfants, par 
les hommes qui songeaient a leur pays.”— Marcelle 
Tinayre: La Veillie dcs Armcs. 

Bank Holiday dawned: blown in by gusty 
little squalls of wind and rain, out of season 
gibouUes de Mars , fugitives from spring-time in 
France. On some parts of the coast a real chill 
came in the salt-dashed breezes from the sea, 
4 and inland there was a lack of depth in the 
sunshine which made holiday-makers, clad in 
muslin or in cotton gowns, feel that the day 
was all unworthy of their raiment. London 
was gay with these lightly and slightly clad 
young women, with their attendant swains. 
Uncertainty as to trains and eagerness for news 
led many either to spend their holiday in London 
or at least to take it on their way elsewhere. 
Whitehall swarmed with holiday-makers. It 
was the heart of London. 

Our Naval Reserves had been mobilised, and 
men from all parts of the Kingdom were hurry¬ 
ing to their local railway-station, taking with 
• * hem the card » issued some three years back 
for use when the newspapers should announce* 

XX? 
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the calling up of the Reserves. In one corner 
was a small perforated circle, and this little 
round of cardboard was a free railway pass to 
the nearest seaport town, where, according to 
the instructions printed on the card, each Naval 
Reserve man must report himself at once. 

Rumour was rife, running from tongue to 
tongue. A heavy engagement between German 
troops, who had crossed the French frontier near 
Nancy and had been repulsed by the French 
army with heavy losses, was reported, but un¬ 
confirmed* Someone had heard firing in the 
Channel; another, when at Dover, had heard 
guns at Calais; nervous, or rapacious, shop¬ 
keepers had raised their prices, Bank Holiday 
being a favourable opportunity for s ^ h re¬ 
vision stores as remained open, and h 
of England had raised its rate to ten per cent. 
Only two things were certain: Germany had 
declared war upon Russia and German troops 
were in Luxembourg. As the day wore on the 

£.* 53*132 ZJ 

h hv KSl'K.Ti- Sir 

■£ £ -JSTJSS S£t= 

£ll C owed U by t 0 tha a t k co 0 mpelling call to the “ deter- 

* The Times, August 3- 
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mination, the resolution, the courage and the 
endurance of the whole country,” to which with 
one voice, one soul and spirit, the cheers of the 
people gave answer. 

Throughout that day and the day following, 
in the short roadway of Downing Street, 
Ministers went and came. Car after car drove 
under the great archway of the Foreign Office, 
and beside the Park entrance, opening on to the 
Horse Guards Parade, other cars waited, while 
through its narrow doorway many visitors went 
and came, silently, on foot. 

Early on Tuesday morning the French Ambas¬ 
sador arrived in response to an urgent summons 
from Sir Edward Grey, who desired to inform 
him that the Prime Minister would, on the 
assembling of the House of Commons that after¬ 
noon, state that Germany had been requested 
to withdraw her Ultimatum to Belgium and to 
give an assurance as to respecting her neutrality 
similar to that already given by France.* 

Quickly on his going came the Ambassadors 
of all the Great Powers of Europe. 

The world was in travail. What would it 
bring forth ? All day long the wires of tele¬ 
graph and telephone worked ceaselessly, linking 
up the great minds of Europe, as the nerves of 
the body link its members one with the other 
so that they, may work in unison. Again, as 
through the pregnant hours between the first and 
second days of August, it seemed to Geoffrey 
Leigh that, although time was all-important, 

* French Yellow Book, No. 153 . 
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hours no longer struck; their passage was 
printed by events. 

It was nearly nine o’clock that evening when a 
slight lull in the pressure of work gave Geoffrey’s 
inner self a chance to reassert itself and to 
remind him that, since some sandwiches hastily 
swallowed at some forgotten midday hour, he 
had had no food that day, and that it might be 
well to go out and look for some. He found 
Downing Street clear enough, as a cordon had 
been stretched across it; but Whitehall was a 
seething mass of humanity and, tall though he 
was, he had literally to fight his way through 
to the little restaurant where he proposed to 
dine. As he entered the small dining-room, 
Captain Harvey, who was sitting at a table near 
the door, finishing his dinner, beckoned to him 

to come over to his table. 

“ Hullo, Henry John, what brings you here?” 
Geoffrey asked as he seated himself and, taking 
up the menu, pointed to the one dish which 
would, he knew, be all he would have time 
to eat. 

“ I’ve been hanging about at the War Office 
all day,” Captain Harvey answered. “ Hallam’s 
got a Division and—it’s a deadly secret, of 
course, but I hope he's going to take me out as 

A.D.C.” 

“ Capital !” Geoffrey said heartily. “ I’m 

awfully glad.” ,, 

“ Thanks, old chap. So am I—if it comes ott. 

“ Oh, it will come off all right; Hallam s things 
always do.” 
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Henry John finished his wine reflectively. 

“ Any news ?" he asked. 

Geoffrey shook his head. 

No, and I don't suppose there will be," he 
said, as he attacked a remarkably nasty-looking 
slice of tepid lamb flanked by two gelatinous 
potatoes. 

Then, that’s all right," Captain Harvey said 

cheerfully, as he took out his cigarette-case. 

“ No ne ws means war — but Germany never 
thought we should come in." 

“ Do you think that’s going to stop her ?" 
Captain Harvey cogitated. 

“I don>t see how it could now," he said 
finally. “ If a nation is taught that its army 
is invincible and its rulers can defy the whole 

world, they can’t very well chuck the whole show 
at our bidding."* 

"I don’t think they will," Geoffrey said dryly 
Henry John slowly gathered his long legs out 
from under the little table, preparatory to getting 
up; he was rather like a telescope, and drew in 
or out according to his surroundings. 

Well I'm going to bed,” he said contentedly 
night ?”‘ d hlS blU ' “ 1 su PP° se you’H be up al]’ 

Geoffrey nodded; he was eating hard. 

Rather good fun to be so close to the 

:“w. sasS?™ 
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engines,” Captain Harvey continued. “ Good¬ 
night, old chap.” 

“ Good-night and good-luck,” Geoffrey an¬ 
swered ; and Captain Harvey, lighting his 
cigarette, walked leisurely across the room and 
out into the street. 

Geoffrey Leigh was not long in following him 
and, as he crossed Whitehall, forcing his way 
with difficulty through the seething crowd, a 
placard in huge letters faced him— 

“ GERMANY DECLARES WAR UPON 

ENGLAND ” 


Apparently he had been wrong as to the manner 
of Germany’s reply. Instead of silence came a 

shout of defiance. , 

In front of the War Office the crowd surged 

excitedly, shouting, cheering, singing the lus y 

chorus of Rule, Britannia, settling presently into 

the steadfast strains of the National 

and internationalised by snatches of the Mar 

seillaise fervently sung by a strong foreign 

element from Soho. Flag-vendors were doing a 

roaring trade. Miniature flags were in great 

demand as buttonholes, and some ardent patriots 

wore them in their hats also; while the larger 

variety were waved violently by men women 

and children, although fragged 

latter soon grew weary and trailed their dra^g 

bunting through the dust. 

It was, however, the expressions, on the^ 
Of the crowd that caught and held Geoffrey s 
attention. A mob is, as a rule, moved by one 
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feeling and interest; eagerness, anger, fear, or 
some other emotion, sets on each face its impress, 

* as by the same stamp—lightly on some, it may 
be, deeply on others; yet the same stamp. 
To-night it was otherwise. Men of all sorts and 
conditions were of this crowd: some had women 
with them; some held children in their arms, 
safe above the crowd. There were those who 
shouted, those who sang, those who were silent; 
and on the faces of these a great resolve was 
set. Some were soldiers, men whose spare, 
upright figures, stern jaws and steady eyes, 
seemed to tell of dangers met and conquered, 
of battles fought and won; others were clearly 
men of peace; yet, as their eyes read the writing 
on the placard, the light of war leapt within 

1 them. 

Hastily Geoffrey pushed on, head down, 
shoulders square, forcing a pathway for himself, 
until he at last reached the cordon of policemen 
whose burly forms held the Whitehall crowds 
back from Downing Street and, passing through, 
found himself suddenly in a strange stillness. 
It was as if a swimmer, buffeted by a stormy sea, 
had been flung upon some solid stretch of shore. 
Quickly he turned in under the big archway 
and went up the steps into the long corridor 
that leads to the great staircase, where, until the 
present reign, our Foreign Ministers received the 
guests invited to celebrate our Sovereign’s 

* birthday. To-night the Corridor was grey and 
chill; no red carpet covered the pathway to the 
staircase; no flowers banked the walls, where 
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on the birthday night, the brilliance of uniforms 
and orders used to vie with the brilliance of 
beauty, dress and jewels. 

Grim and cold to-night the walls looked down 
on the tired, anxious faces of men working to 
the last ounce of their strength, and of mes¬ 
sengers hastening to do their bidding. To the 
walls, however, it was all one: human beings are 
but a shifting shadow thrown for a moment 
upon their enduring surface, then passing by, 
fading into the dimness that holds forgotten 
men. Members of all the Royal Houses now at 
war had, at some time or another, passed 
through the great rooms behind them. Men 
change and die so quickly. Walls neither 
change nor die; they merely crumble, crumble 

slowly. 

In the Corridor below to-night there was no 
ordered moving, at a foot’s pace, of a brilliant 
company, waiting its turn to mount the stair¬ 
case where, at the point whence it divides, 
turning to right and left, the Foreign Minister 
was wont to stand, with hand outstretched to 
greet them, as they passed upward to fin the 
great rooms and await the arrival of the Royal 


g Movement enough there was to-night, but 

hastv eager; everyone talking, questioning, 

surging As Geoffrey walked quickly down 

it to the room in which he was working, a dark, 

sleek-haired man opened the door. 

“Awfully sorry I’m so confoundedly late 

you must be absolutely starving,” Geoffrey said 
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quickly; “ but it’s a regular fight to get through 
that crowd outside.” 

“So I should imagine from the beastly row 
they’re making,” the sleek-haired man answered. 
“ Have they got hold of anything fresh ?” 

“ Oh, they’ve got a placard out saying Ger¬ 
many has declared war. I suppose there’s no 
truth in it ?” 

“ I should say not, though someone was saying 
she had climbed down. There’s a fresh rumour 
every minute.” 

“ Well, we must know soon,” Geoffrey said, 
looking at his watch. “ It’s nearly ten o’clock. 
If we don’t hear in another hour it will settle 
itself.” 

The sleek-haired man nodded and passed 
down the Corridor in search of his long-delayed 
meal. 

Little knots of men, most of them with 
telegrams, just received or about to be sent off, 
in their hands, gathered here and there, asking 
each other if any fresh news had come in. The 
very air breathed indefinite surmise. 

Geoffrey went back to work. Things had to 
be done even though the message, or silence, of 
Germany should render them unavailing. Yet 
it was difficult to settle to them steadfastly. 
He had reawakened to a sense of time, and felt 
it in every nerve, as though his own blood ticked 
off the seconds as they passed. 

• The clock struck the hour. He threw down 
his pen and half rose from his chair; then took 
it up again and wrote on intermittently, half- 
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heartedly. From the next room the click of a 
typewriter jarred ceaselessly; everyone was 
typing in these days, no matter how exalted his 
position; to get the work done was the thing 
that mattered, not who did it. With an im¬ 
patient sigh, Geoffrey wrote on; the half-hour 
chimed and, taking up the telegram he had 
just drafted, he hurried out into the Corridor, 
where everyone passing down it was caught for 
a moment in one or other of ever freshly forming, 
disjointed groups. 

There were still some thirty minutes in which 
some word might conceivably come. Slowly 
they ticked away. Gradually the Corridor had 
thinned, and as the minutes passed the constant 
questioning had ceased, and rumours died away. 
To the men in the Corridor time had told his 
tale. In Germany midnight was drawing near. 

Outside, in Whitehall, the shouts and singing 
of the crowd had ceased. The spell of silence 
holding those within had, it seemed, reached to 
those without, and under the clear starlit sky 
London listened. The last seconds dragged 
slowly. Impatiently men pulled out their 
watches, trying to count those seconds as they 
passed, yet unable to keep their eyes fixed upon 
the hands that marked them. They could only 
listen; and at last that for which they listened 
came, and one by one men counted the strokes 
of that hour. For the first time in history 
Britain reckoned by German time, and as the 
last echo of the eleventh hour died away men 
murmured, “ Midnight !” 
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The strain was over and the day that was done 
for ever separated from the days to come. 

***** 

A few minutes later a tall figure passed out 
unnoticed through the little Park doorway, and 
walked rapidly across the Horse Guards Parade 
to the German Embassy. 

Dark and silent the house lay sleeping; but 
his errand did not admit of delay. He carried 
passports for the German Ambassador, his staff 
and household. 



CHAPTER VI 

WOMEN AND WAR 

“ Dans toutes les maisons de toutes les villes, ce matin 
lk, il y avaient des femmes qui pensaient—* Demain peut- 
etre.’ ’— Marcelle Tinayre: La VeilUe des Amies. 

“ It’s all right, mother; I’ve got the ioist 
Division,” Osbert Hallam said a few days later 
as he came into his mother’s sitting-room, just 
as she was pouring out her second cup of tea. 
Lady Hallam looked up quickly and, though 
the slender hand that held the teapot trembled 
slightly in setting it back upon the tray, her 
voice was steady as she answered warmly: 

” That is good, dear. When do you go ?” 

" I don’t know—but any day now. Every¬ 
thing is kept absolutely quiet. No one knows 
when, or where, they cross until the last moment, 
I must say that the organisation of the whole 
thing is marvellous. I remember telling you, 
when I was at the War Office, that the arrange¬ 
ments made in 1906 gave us, for the first time, 
a real working and workable staff. Until then 
war on a big scale must have broken down the 
whole machinery, but you’ll see all the troops 
will be got out of the country without a soul 
being the wiser. You saw that Guards batta ion 
march past yesterday? Well, it went last night, 
looked as if it were just marching through the 
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town as usual. It went a little farther, that’s 
all, and came upon a station and a train waiting; 
so it quietly entrained and went. No weeping 
women at the station, no farewells; and to-night 
another battalion will march through the same 
streets as the first, and the people won’t know 
the difference.” 

“ Only the wives and mothers,” Lady Hallam 
said gently. 

Her son crossed over from the mantelpiece, 
where he had been standing, and bent down to 
kiss her as he answered in three words: 

“ Poor little mother 1 ” 

Lady Hallam looked up smiling, albeit a little 
tremulously. 

“ You mustn’t say that, darling. Remember 
what your grandmother said when my brother, 
an only son like you, was fighting in Zululand. 
* How dare you condole with me ? I am proud 
to have a son to give to my country—I would 
send a dozen if I had them—but I give my all.’ ” 

“ I know,” Osbert answered gently, “ and 
though I'm such a rubbishy ‘all,’ I know you 
do it too. But Generals don’t run any terrific 
risks nowadays, you know—it’s not their job.” 

“ Thank God,” said Lady Hallam, with the 
whole-hearted sincerity and selfishness of a true 
mother. 

Osbert laughed. 

“ You will enjoy hearing all your friends tell 
you that you don’t know what anxiety is with 
your son always safe in the background,” he 
said teasingly. 
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" I grew quite used to that,” his mother 
answered tranquilly, “ when you were on General 
Blinkinsop’s staff in South Africa. I used to 
tell the dear things that when their sons had 
had seven wounds, like mine, they would feel, 
as I did, that it was only fair to give some¬ 
one else a chance. It was a new idea to 
them.” 

“ I expect it was, and indigestible; but most 
men will get their chance now.” 

“You—think—it will be—a long war?” his 
mother questioned, hesitatingly, and her eyes 
searched his face closely. 

Osbert nodded. 

” We are up against the most formidable foe 
we have ever met, or are ever likely to meet,” 
he said gravely. “ We shall beat him all right, 
but it will mean an unexampled output of force 
in all directions: men, munitions, money, mind — 
it's there the Germans have the greatest start 
of us. Their minds have been made up and 
trained for years, and all details resolved in 
readiness for the decisive moment. They always 
think before the event; we think after; but, 
thank God, we think quick, and act quick, once 
we start.” 

Lady Hallam sighed. 

“ Our army is so small,” she said sadly. 

“Yes; but it’s good: a magnificent kernel 
round which the fruit can grow to any size. 
The scheme of 1906 gave us a framework which 
would enable us to have universal service at 
any moment, if only the country would stand it 
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—and perhaps, when the country realises what 
this war is, that moment will come.” 

“It's a last moment,” his mother objected, 
“ and perhaps too late;” but Osbert shook his head. 

“ Not necessarily,” he said. “ There is some¬ 
thing in voluntary service, with a professional 
army as its nucleus, that is worth keeping. The 
men have a power of initiative which the perfect 
machinery of universal service lacks: anyhow, 
the country would never have accepted con¬ 
scription in times of peace.” 

“ And perhaps,” Lady Hallam said slowly, 
“ that is why to-day there is war.” 

“ Yes; England has always flouted every 
teacher, save one—Experience; but that won’t 
be remembered when demands, hitherto un¬ 
thinkable, are made and can’t be met. The 
country will clamour for someone to hang, and 
then damn everybody and everything, except 
its own crass stupidity and selfishness.” 

“Yes; I have often wondered how it is that 
there are still men who will serve England. 
Many of them, too, men of such private positions 
and possessions that place, power, money, can 
mean nothing to them. I have heard my mother 
tell how the mob broke the Duke of Wellington’s 
windows—the man who, after Nelson, kept 
Napoleon out of England. They find it as easy 
to forget as they found it impossible to foresee 
themselves, and inconvenient to let others do so 
for them.” 

“ And also, mother, we Britons are of a 
bilious temperament, due to our climate and 
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cookery, probably. We pride ourselves on self- 
criticism ! It’s a mere matter of manners to 
run down one's own possessions. Germans never 
do that. To a German even his own tooth¬ 
brush is better than an Englishman’s.” 

“ I thought they used toothpicks,” Lady 
Hallam said tentatively. 

Osbert laughed. 

“ They do; but not exclusively. We must 
not misjudge them ! It’s much better they 
should misjudge us and revel in all the abuse 
we shall heap upon ourselves. They’ll believe 
it’s all true, and a jolly good thing if they do !” 

“ There will at least be no clamour in Ger¬ 
many,” Lady Hallam said. “ The Government 
will see to that.” 

Her son nodded. 

“ Yes; when I was at Griinberg I had a long 
L aik with a very interesting Englishwoman, 
whose German husband holds a big official 
position. She told me that in Germany it is 
never admitted that anything is, or ever can be, 
wrong in any official organisation, unless it is so 
rotten and corrupt that it is no longer possible 
altogether to conceal it. In that case the merest 
bird’s-eye view is permitted, and then blotted 
out by the assurance that drastic steps for 
reformation have been taken, and that in future 
any such slip has been rendered impossible. 
Germany will never know that she is beaten 
until her land is in the hands of her enemies, 
and even then she will fight on. To^ a German 
his country is as his mother’s womb.” 
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“ Poor people 1 ” Lady Hallam said softly. 
“ I do not believe that the people can have 
wanted war.” 

“ Not an offensive war, as this is. That is 
why they were lied to : told that it was defensive; 
that the enemy was on their land, and that every 
man must rally round the flag to drive the 
invader off the soil of the Fatherland ! That 
roped in the Socialists. I’ve been reading the 
Vossische Zeitung 

Lady Hallam smiled. 

“ They have a great command of language,” 
she remarked. 

“ Yes; and it serves them well. With the 
Germans words are things: they make pictures, 
and pictures to them are facts.” 

“ Yes; and we wait for facts before we can 
. see pictures, and that is why we are always late 
on Exhibition day,” his mother answered. “ At 
least, however, our Fleet was ready. You don’t 
seem to count the Fleet, you know. I suppose 
it is because you are a soldier.” 

“ Not count the Fleet 1 ” General Hallam 

echoed. “ Why, it is our very life-blood I 

Without it we couldn’t stir; with it we are able 

to move our troops when, where, and how we 

please, and it secures our commerce and our 
credit.” 


“ But why shouldn’t it also destroy the German 
Fleet ? Wouldn’t that end the war at once ?” 

* Under these circumstances it is the duty of every good 
citizen to forget all differences in Home politics, andstead- 

T7 re fu lu , te1 ^ ,? ome forward in defence of the 
threatened Fatherland. —Vossische Zeitung. 
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“ Not necessarily; or, at any rate, not speedily, 
because Germany is so well organised that her 
own resources can support her for a very con¬ 
siderable time. But, anyhow, I don’t believe 
the German Fleet will risk meeting ours. Bern- 
hardi has told us that England has only two 
assets which the Germans fear: her Fleet and 
Grey—Grey has been upright and open all 
through. The Germans themselves recognise 
that his efforts for peace, the ‘ Greyische 
Auftrag, as they called them, were as sincere 
and self-effacing as they were far-reaching, but 
they met them with subterfuge and undermined 
them. They will attack our Navy similarly, 
not on the open seas, but under them, with 
submarines." 

“ I believe we can beat them,” Lady Hallam 
said, with conviction. 

“ I believe we can but, thank God, the 

Germans don’t know it." 

As he spoke the door opened and Colonel 

Armstrong was announced. # 

“ Hullo, Armstrong, how are you ?’’ Osbert 
said warmly, conscious that his bearing at his 
friend's last visit had been somewhat un¬ 
sympathetic. 

" Sick 1 They won’t let me get out; say I 
must stick to my billet. It’s damnable 1 —^ be S 
your pardon, Lady Hallam, but it really is^ 

I’m sure it is," she agreed cordially. “ But 
sit down and I will have some fresh tea brought 
up. That will help you to discuss it. Please 

ring, Osbert." 
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“ Thanks, awfully,” Colonel Armstrong said, 
as he took the chair indicated. “ Brooding over 
t things does make one thirsty. Why on earth 
can’t they find some lame or one-armed man to 
take my place and let me go ?” 

“ They probably will, later on,” General 
Hallam remarked grimly; “ and meanwhile 
perhaps it’s just as well for you not to be fighting 
against your fiancee’s countrymen.” 

“ They’re not her countrymen ! Hang it all, 
Hallam, you can’t expect me to consider the 
feelings of her former husband’s relations.” 

Lady Hallam laughed. 

“ It would perhaps be quixotic,” she sug¬ 
gested; but her son persisted. 

“It might make things unpleasant for her if 
4 it were known,” he said, “ and most things 
which are at all unpleasant for us do get known 
in Germany. She had better get out of the 
country first; I suppose she has now grasped 
why you urged her coming ?” 

“ What’s the good of that now? I can’t get 
a wire or letter through. My last was returned 
to me and I haven’t had a word from her since 
two days before the declaration of war. It’s ” 

“ Cream and sugar ?” Lady Hallam tactfully 
interpolated as he pulled up short in front of his 
adjective. 

“ Thanks,” Colonel Armstrong said gratefully 

and, taking the cup and saucer offered to him 

% he helped himself to bread-and-butter, thereby 

smothering, though not suppressing, his irrita¬ 
tion. 
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“ But don’t you think, Lady Hallam, that 
it’s perfectly preposterous to keep a woman 
bound to a foreign country, just because a dead 
man, whom she happens to have married, 

belonged to it ?” 

Lady Hallam smiled. 

“ There must, I suppose, be some universal 
rule,” she answered, “ and when she is married 
to you I imagine that you will wish England to 

adopt her ?” ,, 

“ Oh, of course; but then, England-■ 

“ My dear fellow,” General Hallam inter¬ 
rupted, with a touch of that impatience which 
George Armstrong not infrequently provoked, 
“ there is surely an old saying that what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 1 
a German woman marries an Enghshman sh 
becomes an Englishwoman; and if an Engli h 
woman marries a German she becomes 


Ge 'Twonder why they do it.” Lady Hallam 

said reflectively; “ I have never thought German 
husbands attractive.” 

•'But, my dear mother, by the time they are 

husbands it’s too late ” Osbert ob J ec ^- 
“ That is true; and no men, and few 

show their true selves before , t 

“ Oh come, now, Lady Hallam, yuu 

think that really ?” Colonel Armstrong ex- 


P °' t Ye a s tCd I do; but I don’t mean that each 

intentionally deceives the other L^^thought, 
Show themselves what they wish to be thougn , 
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and what they are sure, for the future, they 
will be." 


“ Well, anyhow, I agree with you in not 

thinking much of Germans as husbands,” Colonel 

Armstrong said with conviction, “ although I 

must say Fritz von Rothenstein seemed a good 

chap and as devoted a husband as any woman 
need want.” 

“ He’s an ugly brute !” Osbert Hallam said 
shortly. His mother looked up quickly, but he 
was standing by the window, looking out, with 
his face turned away from her. 

Oh, well, looks in a man don’t count as 

Ihcy d° in a woman,” Colonel Armstrong said 

placidly, though what possessed two lovely 

women like Rosamund and Frau von Rothen- 

stein to marry Germans, ugly or handsome, 
beats me.” ' 


• , i U ^.v°n Rothenstein is very beautiful 

isn t she ?” Lady Hallam queried, as she poured’ 
out a second cup of tea, and the eyes she lifted 

to h s7rf Ue f ’ W,th a qUeStion as to su e ar > seemed 
window 311 mStant t0 the figUre in the 

"Oh yes; an acknowledged beauty_rather 

too much so for my taste.” 

round 6 . fiS “ re ^ thC Wind ° W wheeled sharply 


Frau von Rothenstein is the simplest womar. 

'S, b * “* 
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help it, of course—it just floats around; when 
she comes in everybody stops talking to look 

at her and see what she’s got on.” 

“ Well, that’s their fault, not hers,” Osbert 

interrupted impatiently. 

11 Oh, I said she couldn’t help it—in that 

atmosphere, anyhow, with von Rothenstein 
calling her his treasure and his angel every other 

minute.” , 

General Hallam turned abruptly back to the 

window without answering; but to his mother 

the slight jerk of his shoulders seemed to speak, 

and a hope that had lain silent, yet warmly 

guarded, in her heart grew faint and still. 

“ It is an exquisite face,” she said. 

George Armstrong looked up in surprise. 

“ I did not know you knew her.’ 

“ I don’t; but I saw her picture m the Paris 

Salon last year and— Osbert has a pho og P 
of her son on his polo pony and Frau von 

Rothenstein is holding the bridle. 

” Karl " a good chap,” Colonel Armstrong 
said warmly. ” He meant going into the busi 
ness but I suppose he’ll be fighting now. 

“ There’ll be an end to the business, Os^ 
« a id as he came back to the tea-table. bven 
the most powerful machinery wants some m 

^"Yes-'TTu'ppose they’ll most of them be 

called up,” Colonel Armstrong answered. 

“ All: before we’ve done with them. 

“ And — Herr von Rothensteir 

Hallam queried. 
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“ Oh, he's over age,” George Armstrong 
answered. 

“ It will be hard for her to send her only child 
to fight against her own country,” Lady Hallam 
said regretfully. 

“ Yes; and Karl’s so English all through— 
such an out-and-out sportsman. Poor chap, 
how he must loathe this war I” 

“ Don’t make any mistake about that,” 
Osbert broke in abruptly. “ Germany is his 
home, and he will fight for that home to the last 
drop of his blood.” 

By Jove, Hallam 1 what makes you think 
that ?” 

“ I know it,” Osbert answered quietly. 

“And — Frau von Rothenstein ?” Lady 
Hallam queried. 

Her son’s face darkened. 

“ I don’t know,” he said dully. 

***** 

It was late when Colonel Armstrong left and, 
when Osbert came up from seeing him off, he 
found his mother standing where he had stood, 
looking out over the shadowed grass and still 
foliage of the Square garden. 

“ Not gone to dress yet, mother ?” he said, 

as he came up and put his arm round her tall 
slender figure. ' 

“ N °—I was thinking,” she answered, as she 

leant back against the shoulder that, tall woman 

though she was, her head touched but did not 
overtop. 

“ Thinking ? What about ?” 
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” I was thinking, and wishing,” she said slowly 
—” wishing—that I had little grandchildren 
here to run about the rooms and the garden, 
when-” 

He stopped her with a kiss. 

“ You must not wish that, mother; you know 
I never wanted a woman in my life—never had 
time for her. If I had loved her I shouldn't 
have wanted to leave her; and if I had stayed 
with her—well, I should have been no soldier.” 

“ Yes, dear, I know: in the early days, but 

now-” 

“ Now, mother, less than ever. You mustn’t 
expect me to give you grandchildren, my dear. 
You must just make the best of me as I am. 
At least you will have me to yourself; no woman 

will ever come between us.” 

His lips smiled as he spoke and stooped to 
kiss her, but his mother was looking at his>eyes. 
Her arms were about his neck; they held him 
tightly, yet—was there not now, to-night, a 
woman whose image stood between her and her 

son ? 


CHAPTER VII 

SAMMY AND THE POTENTATE 

“ And I was hers to live or to die. 

As for finding what she wanted. 

You know God Almighty granted 

Such little signs should serve wild creatures. 

... I pushed the gate wide, she shook the bridle. 
Her palfrey bounded.” 

Robert Browning: The Flight of the Duchess. 

“ There is a person to see you, sir ,' 1 Collins, 
Lady Hallam’s old butler said, as he came 
deprecatingly into the dining-room on the 
following morning, while Osbert Hallam and his 
mother were at breakfast. 
k The General looked up quickly. 

“ To see me ? What sort of person ?'* 

"Well, sir, respectable, I should say, very; 
and middle-aged. I told him you were engaged, 
but he said he would wait. He seemed sure 
you’d see him—Irish I should say, sir.” 

Irish ? Did he give no name ?” 

" Yes, sir. Murphy—Sam-” 

But Osbert’s chair had been pushed back from 
the table, his newspaper and breakfast-napkin 
were on the floor and he was halfway to the 
door before Collins could finish. 

" Sammy Murphy ! Why on earth didn’t you 

? a y so ? he Said im P a tiently as the door closed 
behind him. 
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Collins looked reproachfully at its perfectly 
polished mahogany panels. He had entered 
Lady Hallam’s service when her son was in 
Eton jackets and he was an excellent servant, 
but pompous, and rigidly imbued with the 
sanctity of meal-times. In his schoolboy days 
Osbert had nicknamed him the Potentate and 
the name had clung to him. With regretful 
dignity he picked up the newspaper and break¬ 
fast-napkin and restored them to their places. 

“ I am sorry, my lady, if I have made any 
mistake, but breakfast-time is an unusual hour 
for calling, and-” 

Lady Hallam interrupted him. It was the 
only method of finishing a conversation with 

Collins. 

“ I know that, and you are quite right to wish 
that the General should have his meals in peace; 
but peace for us is over, Collins, and the General s 
time is not his own.” She sighed and, gathering 

up her letters, left the room. 

Collins held the door open for her and as he 
closed it he too sighed. He was much attached 
to his mistress and her son, and he had s oo 
behind her chair during the South African War 
and had watched the silver streaks creep slowly 
through the wealth of nut-brown hair. He knew 

what this war would be to her. 

Meanwhile Osbert had taken Sammy into his 

smoking-room. The man looked strangely aged 
and his hand shook as he took a bundle of papers 
out of his pocket and held them out to the 

General. 
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“ You asked what brought me here, sir. If 
you’ll be so good as to look at these, you’ll see 
• —lies, German lies,” he said bitterly. “ It was 

after horses I thought I was coming. Herr von 
Rothenstein told me he’d heard of a team that 
seemed the moral of what he wanted for Masther 
Charlie’s coach, and they were to be a birthday 
present to him, and a surprise, if I found them 
all or nearly all they said they were. I’ve been 
to England buying horses often before, so I 
thought nothing of it—and I only saw my little 
lady just for a minute the day I was leaving. 

1 Give my love to my country, Sammy,’ she 

said, Lord love her-” His voice broke, and 

he paused for a moment, then burst out sud¬ 
denly: “ And it was lies, all lies 1 I was to call 
where Herr von Rothenstein keeps his account 
here to ask for letters. He told me the owner 
of the horses would write to fix up about my 
seeing them, and he was very particular I should 
go the minute I reached London. I did that, 
and this is what I found ”—he pushed one of 
the letters in front of the General as he spoke— 
“ this letter from Herr von Rothenstein himself, 
telling me the horses were nothing but a mare’s 
nest, just to get me away—away from my little 
lady and Masther Charlie, leaving them with 
nobody but a lot of Germans, damn them!” 

General Hallam looked up from the letter, 
which he had quickly scanned while Sammy was 
speaking. 

“ B ut, Murphy,” he said kindly, “ what could 
you have done if you had stayed ?” 
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Done 1 Why, brought my little lady away 
with me,” Sammy cried. ” Never doubt me 1 
I’d have found a way to steal off with her. 
Trust an Irishman for that !” 

Osbert smiled, but there was little gladness in 
the smile. “ Would she have come ?” he asked. 

“ Come? and she Irish 1” Sammy cried im¬ 
patiently. 

“ But her husband, her son, are German,” 
Osbert answered. 


Murphy clenched his hands passionately. 

” Masther Charlie!” he exclaimed hoarsely; 
” himself that I taught to ride like an Irish¬ 
man. My white-headed boy amongst them 
black-hearted devils—fighting against Irishmen, 
his own flesh and blood 1” 

General Hallam laid his hand on his shoulder. 
” Your white-headed boy will be a white- 
headed boy still, Murphy, wherever he is, and 
Herr von Rothenstein has done the straight 


thing by you. If you had stayed on at Griin- 
berg you would have been interned separated 
from your little lady, powerless to help her. ^ 

“ He lured me away—he tried to buy me ofF,” 
Murphy cried excitedly, as he flung a pocket- 
book on the table before the General; but I 
won’t take his dirty money. I’ve been trying 
to enlist, but they say I’m too old—me as can 
ride any horse that was ever foaled—but I 11 
get out somehow in spite of them, and anyhow 
I’ve got savings in a clean bank in Ireland. 

General Hallam, however, had opened the 


pocket-book. 
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“ These are English notes,” he said quietly, 
“ and cannot be restored to Herr von Rothen- 
stein now. He took some trouble to settle 
matters for you in time. He wanted to do the 
right thing; that’s clear, and I think you ought 
to let him do it.” 

Murphy stared at him. “ The right thing I” 
he repeated—“ to take German money the right 
thing?" 

“ It is not German money now, or you could 
not have it,” Osbert answered. “ Herr von 
Rothenstein had made it yours before war was 
declared. He has acted honourably in making 
this gift. You, too, will act honourably in 
accepting it, since it is given for past services 
loyally rendered.” 

Murphy hesitated. 

“Is that truly your opinion, sir?” he 
asked. 

“ It is.” 

Murphy reflected for a moment then, suddenly, 
his face cleared. ” Begorra 1 you’re right 1” he 
exclaimed. “ It’s better filling an Irishman’s 
purse than a German’s stomach;” and so saying, 
he picked up the pocket-book. He did not, 
however, put it in his pocket, but stood fingering 
it dubiously. 

Osbert waited; he saw Murphy had something 
further to say. At last it came. 

“ Do you remember the day Masther Charlie 
brought you out to see the polo ponies?” he 
demanded suddenly. 

“ I do, well,” Osbert answered, and the shadow 
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on his face deepened, though the scene that 
rose before him was set in sunshine. 

“ You said then, sir, that you asked nothing 
better than to have an Irishman beside you in 
a tight corner ? Did you mean it ?” 

“ Indeed I did.” 

“ Well, then, will you be after helping me into 
a tight corner beside you now ?” 

The General smiled. 

“ You want to get out to the Front ?” 

“ And where else would I want to be?" 
Osbert thought for a moment. “ How would 
you like to look after horses at the base ?” he 
suggested. 

Murphy’s face fell. 

“ It’s a fight I’m spoiling for, sir,” he said 
ruefully. 

“ I know you are,” Osbert said heartily, 
“ but this war has come a bit too late for you, 
Murphy. Still, the man who keeps the horses 
fit is a Cavalry Commander’s best aide-de- 

camp.” 

Murphy’s face brightened. 

“I can do that; no man better,” he said 
warmly, “ and I will. Get me the job, sir, and 

you’ll never repent it.” 

“ I'll see about it to-day,” the General 

answered. “ Leave me your address, and e 

me know if there is anything more I can do tor 

y °” Thank you, sir; but it’s only a fight I’m 
wanting, and if you can't manage that 

Osbert shook his head, and with a sigh Murphy 
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wrote down his address and handed it to him. 
The General pat it in his pocket-book and rang 
the bell. 

“ You must have a glass of whisky before 
you go,” he said hospitably. “ Collins,” he 
added, as the door opened and the Potentate’s 
bald head and imposing presence appeared, 
“ take Mr. Murphy down to the pantry and give 
him some bread and cheese and whisky.” 

The Potentate’s face was inscrutable, but 
there was something in the increased dignity of 
his backbone which suggested that the hour was 
as unsuitable to whisky as to morning calls. 

41 Then, good-bye for the present, Murphy,” 
General Hallam said cordially as he shook hands 
with him. “ I will let you know directly I hear 
of anything.” 

“ Thank you, sir; and may you find as good 
an Irishman as meself at your elbow the first 
tight corner you're in. You’ll not get a better.” 

“ I believe that, Murphy,” the General said, 
laughing; but,as the Potentate closed the door 
behind his uninvited guest, the smile died on 
his lips and once more the shadow settled on 
his face. 

“ Her love to her country,” he said aloud. 
” Poor soul! What is her country now ?” 
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At the moment when the State declares that its life is 
at stake social selfishness must cease and party hatred be 
hushed. The individual must forget his egoism and feel 
that he is a member of the whole body.” —Treitscke. 

The face of London was changed: changed as 
the laughing face of a girl changes, under re¬ 
sponsibility, to grave-faced womanhood. Bank 
Holiday week was ended, a holiday during which 
the banks and Government offices had worked 
harder than in any week within the memory of 
those now working there; albeit the banks had 
been closed, and closed by a masterly coup 
which broke Germany’s attempt to attack us 
in finance whilst getting ready to attack us in 
force. Every day of that holiday week the 
Houses of Parliament had assembled; every day 
had brought some weighty announcement, or 
pronouncement, from one side or the other, the 
Government being faced no longer by an Oppo¬ 
sition but by staunch supporters. Two days 
after Bank Holiday the Prime Minister had 
announced that “ Our Ambassador at Berlin 
received his passports at seven o’clock last 
evening, and since eleven o’clock last night a 
state of war has existed between Germany and 
ourselves.” 
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The following day Mr. Bonar Law, who com¬ 
menced his speech with the confession, 11 When 
this crisis arose I was one of those who had the 
hope that, even then, though a European con¬ 
flagration took place, we might be able to stay 
out of it,” had now “ become convinced that 
into this war we should inevitably be drawn, 
and that it really was a question, and a question 
only, whether we should enter it honourably or 
be dragged into it with dishonour.”* 

This question had already been answered by 
the declaration that a state of war existed 
between Germany and ourselves, and the speech 
was a hearty ” Amen ” to the Prime Minister’s 
announcement. The whole country echoed it. 
In Whitehall, and at every other recruiting 
station, a long queue waited to enlist: eagerly, 
patiently, doggedly; men of all sorts and con¬ 
ditions, of all moods and characters; boys fore¬ 
swearing themselves and their birth certificates, 
trying to cheat the doctor, and succeeding some¬ 
times. Men relinquishing posts which meant, 
if not daily bread, at least daily comforts 
to their dear ones. Men on whom many were 
dependent; men who had been dependent for 
so long that even love had abandoned hope of 
ever strengthening their feeble knees, yet who 
waited now, limbs stiffened, eyes alert, ready 
to serve at last; grave-faced men, with set, 
resolute eyes, knowing what they left and what 
they faced; joyous-eyed young athletes, to 
whom a battlefield seemed as a football-ground; 

* Hansard, vol. lxv., 2084. 
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jaunty youths waving to their best girls, standing 
just outside the queue; sad-faced men keeping 
their eyes steadfastly averted from the eyes that 
watched them and turned only from their faces 
to a little head that nestled in its mother’s 
arms. Men with set jaws, looking death in the 
face and never flinching; men who had never 
seen death, had never killed so much as a 
rabbit; men who realised nothing; men who 
realised everything. 

At a moment when, under one name or 
another, individualism appeared to permeate 
all strata of society, it had suddenly, on the 
cleavage of the great nations of the world, 
merged itself in unity. Men no longer asked, 
“ Where do I come in ?” “ What do I get out 

of this?” The Ego had become merged in the 
Empire. For the first time within the memory 
of man, far and wide, on sea and land, all eyes 
strained to the same goal. Other wars we have 
had which held the eyes and minds and hearts 
of, it may be, some fifth or sixth of our nation; 
but not since mothers hushed their babies^cries 
to silence by threats of “ Boney’s coming has 
its pulse throbbed in steady unison till now. 
As Abel Hermant has so well said in Heures de 
Guerre de la Famille Valadier: ” Aux heures 
path£tiques ou les hommes cessent d etre pou 
siere d 'hommes et se constituent en groupes 
humains, qui fait bande * part d&erte. • Le 
retranchement est un suicide. La sensibility 
pens£e mf-me, sont communes et publiques 
II faut descendre dans la rue." 
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In the windows of Geoffrey Leigh’s sitting- 
room at the Foreign Office Lady Hallam stood 
and watched the midday crowd on the Horse 
Guards Parade: those waiting to enlist, those 
only watching. Colonel Armstrong stood beside 
her, and her son, a little farther back, looked 
over her shoulder, appraising with practised 

eye the physique of the ever - lengthening 
string. 

He was to leave the following morning and 

had come in from the War Office to say good-bye 

to Geoffrey, who had suggested, in reply to his 

telephone message proposing this that, though 

he should not be in his room, tea could be there 

if Lady Hallam cared to come and look at the 

recruits and he would come in for a moment 

when he could. George Armstrong had come 

over from the War Office with Osbert, eager to 

lose no chance of asking whether there was no 

supernatural machinery which might be set in 

motion by the Foreign Office in order to 

enable Rosamund von Steinberg to cross to 
England. 


Lady Hallam was very silent as she watched 
the motley crowd of men below, and watched 
the women who watched them: some with glad 
proud faces, full of admiration of their men* 
some gay, laughing, enjoying the day out and 
reeling their young man a person of importance 
an asset to the nation; some grave-faced, sad¬ 
eyed; and as she watched them, Lady Hallam 

what d ^h Thes ®, last divined what she knew, and 
what those other women, glad and gay, with 
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pride or laughter in their eyes, would learn: 
to wait, listening for the telegraph-boy’s knock, 
the telephone-bell’s ring, the shout of news¬ 
vendors from the street below; sick at heart for 
fear of what these things might tell. 

Presently a voice behind her, not her son’s, 
broke the silence. 

“ They ought to let us go,” it said; and Lady 
Hallam, turning towards the voice, found her¬ 
self face to face with Geoffrey Leigh. He had 
taken off his glasses and the dark spreading 
circles beneath his large grey-blue eyes made 
the thin, eager face look almost as if it were all 
eyes, she thought. 

“ You all volunteered, didn’t you?” Colonel 
Armstrong queried. 

Geoffrey nodded. 

“ We tried to, but only got snubbed and told 
to get on with our own work. Now we ve 
started things all right they could quite well let 
us go, and we could get back in plenty of time 

to tidy up when it’s all over.” 

The Hallams laughed, Geoffrey joining in, 
as the absurdity of his words dawned upon 

him. 

Colonel Armstrong, however, reflected. 

“ If you were killed, you couldn t come back 
to tidy up, you know,” he said consolingly. ^ 

“ Then somebody else would have to do it, 
Geoffrey retorted. “ Whatever way it's done, 
there’s bound to be another big war in the 

Balkans before many years are over. 

“ But, my dear Geoffrey, whatever the tidying 
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up is there must be someone who knows how 
to do it,” Lady Hallam said gently. 

” Oh, I don’t know,” Geoffrey began im¬ 
patiently; but General Hallam interrupted him. 

“ My dear Geof, what do you suppose I should 
feel like if my trained A.D.C. went off into the 
trenches and left me with a newly joined sub¬ 
altern, whom I should have to instruct in the 
very A.B.C. of his duties, just when I’d got 
every nerve strained to full tension to get the 
better of the stoutest foe we’ve ever been, or 
ever shall be, up against? It’s just the same 
here. From Sir Edward Grey downward, every 
head of a department wants to know that he can 
count on those under him. If he can’t he will 
probably break under the strain. And don’t 
you forget that your work here is, and will be, 
every bit as important as ours, and the man 
whose pen does it usefully is every bit as valuable 
as the man who sights his gun well.” 

Geoffrey’s clouded face cleared. 

“ Thank you,” he said simply; then, turning 

back into the room, he added, indicating a little 

table m the window: “ Tea is here, Lady Hallam, 

n you will be kind enough to pour it out I 
must be off.” 


r \ Say ’ Lei S h > 1 wanted just to ask-” 

Colonel Armstrong began; but Geoffrey, having 

shaken hands with Lady Hallam, had tamed to 
ner son. 


warmly^'h 76 * ° A ° Ct ’ and g ° ocUuck ■}” he said 
"Thanks, old chap,” General Hallam an- 
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swered, and before Colonel Armstrong could 
complete his sentence, Geoffrey had gone. 

“ Why, what a hurry the fellow is in !" he 
exclaimed aggrievedly. 

Osbert laughed, but his mother only smiled. 

“ Have some tea," she suggested, and held 
out a cup to him. 



BOOK III 


CHAPTER I 

HER COUNTRY ? 

life " Y0 A, h ™^! t fed ° n the UUes and lain °» the roses of 
ate. —Alfred Tennyson: Maud. 

The late September sun, lavish as a millionaire 
who knows his days of lavishing are wellnigh 
done, poured down a wealth of heat and light 

upon the terraeed walks and flower-beds at 

£ aS ,! le ' and , beat upon the Persiennes 
that shaded the windows of the round dinine- 

, ralsing & r , eat green blisters on their 
smoothly painted surface. Within the room 
the tapestry-paneHed waUs and mirrors 

that remained to tell of what that room had 
been. The beautiful old gilt chairs had vanished • 

Tee ZoT the ft* 6 f inia g-table and Ss 
place stood a marble slab, while beside 

von P R C< ;V leaning over 3 littIe stove » Antoinette 

on Rothenstein, wearing the dress of a RpH 
boding 11 water kn s t terir' atChing 3 COpper pan of 

surged X's^w^trrm ft 2* 
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heat was greater far than in the blazing sun¬ 
shine on the terraces outside, and beneath her 
white nurse’s cap Antoinette’s pale gold hair had 
slipped into soft curls upon her forehead, its 
habitual crisp waves yielding to the atmosphere. 
Suddenly the surgeon turned. 

“ Aren’t those instruments ready ?” he de¬ 
manded. “ You’re extremely slow.” 

Antoinette looked up; the intense heat had 
failed to rob her fair skin of its pallor, but the 
perspiration was pouring down her face. 

“ I’m afraid I am,” she said penitently, “ but 
I shall get more used to it soon.” 

“ I hope so,” the surgeon answered curtly, 
as he took the instruments she offered and 
Antoinette turned again to her little cauldron. 
She was thinner than formerly and there were 
dark circles round her eyes, telling of long, hard 
days of continuous work and short, uneasy 
nights of fitful sleep. Antoinette von Rothen- 
stein had learnt what war meant in a country 
where every man and woman bears their share. 
Five days after the last of the English officers 
had left, she had found herself without horse, 
carriage, car, or cart. Not a man remained in 

stables, house or garden. 

Sometimes it seemed to her that those day 
of polo-playing, those evenings when the table 
stretched from end to end of the great dining- 
hall had been crowded with guests and wher , 
later, officers of three or four different nation¬ 
alities, some in gay uniforms, others in the pla 
garb of immaculate evening dress, had danc 
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with girls and women of nationalities as diverse 
as their own, had been a dream: at other times 
it was the life of to-day which seemed a night- 
mare —the corpse-like forms carried on stretchers 
down the long marble gallery to her French 
dining-room; the table upon which they were 
laid; the blood she washed from it; the stains 
upon the parquet floor. Sometimes at night 
under the spell of sleep, the old days came back 
to her; then, waking suddenly, the cold hand of 
remembrance, of reality, clutched at her heart 
and once more she lived through the long hours’ 
of that day and night when the first wounded 
were brought to the hospital into which she 
had made her home. Some of those helpless 
forms, borne on stretchers across her threshold, 
had lain still and silent as though dead already • 
other 5 there were whose heads turned painfully 
restively, from side to side, with fever-distended 
yes and parched lips, moaning continually, one 
ong, low note of pain. Sometimes it seemed 
to her, as she followed the stretchers down the 

ram wheJ ^ 3nd int ° the SUnny ’ siIk -P an e»ed 
room where the surgeons were waiting for them 

Then S 6 lsteaed to the dirge of spirits in hell’ 

%vlthm the room, face to face with 
that which must be done, all personal thought 

had ceased; she had become an automaton 

fetS meChaniCaUy the Sur S eon ’ s curt°order S ’ 

after h^' aITJang ’ Standin S « kneeling, hour 

working ce’areTesflv 3 ^ a " d 8 T g late to bed * 
cV ,» ceaseie ssly. It seemed to her tW 

she did not work she must go mad for the 
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thoughts which now lay prisoned would be 
free. 

To the very last moment Antoinette had 
refused to believe that war, ii war there were, 
could separate her country from her husband’s, 
and in this the newspapers helped her. Even 
so late as July 31 they had appreciated Grey’s 
“ Wohlmeinenden Vorschlag, for the preserva¬ 
tion of peace,”* and had emphatically quoted 
his phrase : “ England has no interests of her own 
at stake.” It had been urged that if France 
agreed with England to bring pressure to bear 
on Russia, while Germany did the same in 
Austria, peace would be ensured, especially if 
England backed their efforts, and even so late 
as August 2 the financial article of the Vor- 
wdrts announced that “ at this moment no one 
knows what attitude Great Britain will take up 
in the conflict.” 

This paper appeared a few hours after the 
German troops had crossed the frontier of 
Luxembourg, thereby violating the Treaty o 
London of 1 867. To Antoinette, however, hear¬ 
ing only German views, limited to the range o 
vision furnished by German newspapers this 
had seemed merely a necessary measure of self- 
defence. The powerful organisation which for 
nearly half a century had been preparing for a 
great European war had planned the declaration 

of that war dramatically. 

Suddenly (in some papers simultaneously with 
the announcement of the entry of German troops 

Vossische Zeitung, July 28 and 31. 


* 
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into Luxembourg which had occurred soon alter 
dawn the previous day), throughout the length 
and breadth of Germany rang a clarion cry; 
“ The Russians are in Galicia 1 The French are 
in Alsace 1 ” Every man was summoned to 
drive the invaders off the soil of the Fatherland, 
and every man responded: every voice in the 
land echoed the cry. Republicans, Labour 
leaders, Socialists, all were roped in, and from 
the organs of their Press the summons pealed 
forth loud and full. Labour was in harmony 
at last with all policies and parties, knowing 
neither caste nor class, believing only that their 
country was in danger and that it lay with them 
to save her. 

“ In this crisis it is the duty of every good 
citizen to forget all differences of opinion with 
regard to internal politics, and with one accord 
to come forward, resolute and firm, in defence 
of the threatened Fatherland.”* 

Enthusiasm seized and held the land. In¬ 
vasion by Russia had long been a nightmare, 
obsessing German minds by day and night. 
If it had to come, better now than later, for 
each year made Russia stronger.! Three years 


* Vossische Zeilung, July, 31, 1914. 

aJ 00 ^f A 1917 la reorganisation de l’Arm6e Russe aurait 
ach6v6e; son pare d’artillere au grand complet, et un 

de _ voie . s stratSgiques lui auraitpermis de 

tS 3 d?UX Em P ires Germanises des flots de com- 
batant^ fournis par une population m6puisable. . En 

J 9 7au Ssl le service de trois ans aurait donn6 k la France 

P rei ^ere ligne plus nombreuses et mieux 

“ BARON Beyens: L^Allemagnc avant la 
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hence the reorganisation of her army would be 
completed, and at the same moment the French 
army would have been formidably increased and to 
improved by the three years’ service law. 
Better, then, that the trouble, since come it 
must, should come now. Germany was pre¬ 
pared, ready to spring at the throat of the great 
bear before its deadly grip should close upon 
her. Hatred of Russia had long been rampant 
in the land. Even in the widely cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of Griinberg Russians had appeared 
only as shooting stars, crossing its firmament, 
but holding no place in its constellation. 
Antoinette, therefore, readily accepted the news¬ 
paper assertions that Servia’s attitude was due 
entirely to the support and encouragement of 
Russia, and believed their assertions that she m 
must therefore answer for everything, since 
“ we all know that the intervention of Russia 
involves France; so it is the European con¬ 
flagration at last.”* 

Atmosphere, personal affection and anti¬ 
pathy, adjust the glasses through which the 
heads and hearts of ordinary men and women 
judge international events. The Austrians are 
an attractive people: the upper classes pre¬ 
eminently well bred, well dressed and well 
endowed with that subtle charm of manner 
which, like a magnet, attracts and holds those 
who come within its orbit. Their men, also, are 
true worshippers of Venus, and on her visits to ^ 
Vienna Antoinette had been feted, courted and 

* Kolnische Zeitung, July 25, 26, and 27. 
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admired as a very Queen of Beauty, her grace 
and charm of manner, framed in her husband’s 
wealth, opening all doors to her and making for 
her as many friends amongst women as amongst 
men. It was small wonder, then, that with the 
horror of the Serajevo murders fresh in her 
mind, impressive leading articles, such as that 
in the Kolnische Zeitung headed “ Hands off,” 
and emphasising the right of Austria to deal 
with Servia unfettered by the views of other 
Powers, impressed her, and that she never 
thought to question their insistence that “ Every 
man feels it the duty of Germany to stand by 
Austria as in 1909 and 1912.” 

She remembered well how, in 1909, when war 
threatened between Austria and Russia, Ger¬ 
many’s declaration that she would stand by 
Austria to her last horse and man had reduced 
Russia to quiescence. She believed that it 
would do so now, and her husband had tacitly 
encouraged her in this belief. During those 
restless, watchful days between the departure 
of their polo guests and the declaration of war 
*ntz von Rothenstein had been very silent and 
ceaselessly busy, rarely speaking of the European 
situation, never unless obliged to do so. 

«Jr aF I " n the contrar y, had talked ceaselessly 

w e of a l h ° me ' anat h em atising Russia, question- 
mg ot France, but never speaking of England • 
yet, when others spoke of her country, hif eyes 

covertly 8 Once ^ eagerly - thou gh 

covertly Once looking up suddenly, her eves 

had met has full; instantly his hadfallen Jnd 
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he had turned quickly away. At the moment 
the sudden pang that tugged at her heart¬ 
strings had seemed inexplicable but, later, when 
the German Chancellor* announced that Russia 
had mobilised against Germany and that the 
Prussian provinces were reported to be threat¬ 
ened by a military invasion, she had thought 
that she understood; for now Karl must go: 
this was her share in “ the enormous sacrifice 
of blood and treasure ”f which the Kaiser had 
told his people this war would demand. To 
Antoinette the sacrifice was all one; if her son 
were taken, henceforth all the treasure-houses 
of the world would stand empty for her. Yet, 
even then, she had not fully understood what 
it was that this war would ask of her. 

On August 3 the newspapers proclaimed, 
apparently as curtain-raiser to the news of the 
violation of Luxembourg, that hostilities had 
been opened on Germany on both frontiers 
without declaration of war, “ unter Bruch der 
Volkerrechts ”;J and the people of Germany 
believed them. Two days later Fritz von 
Rothenstein had come into his wife’s room 
about nine o’clock, an open telegram in his hand. 
She had been up late the previous night playing 
bridge and her maid had only just called her. 
Through the newly opened windows the soft 
summer breeze stole in, lightly fluttering the 
muslin curtains, and an adventurous bee, intent 

* Vorwdrts, July 31, 1914. 

t “Gut and Blut." 

$ Vorwdrts, evening edition, August 3, 1914. 
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on honey, hummed and hovered about her 
dressing-table, testing the rival merits of roses 

ranging in hue from shell-like pink to deepest 
damask. 

Antoinette herself, a filmy lace jacket about 
her shoulders and her golden head resting 
against a pale blue cushion, was sipping her 
coffee lazily, her letters and newspapers lying 
unopened beside her. As her husband came in 
she looked up smiling but, as she saw the un¬ 
usual gravity of his face, her smile died away. 

" What is it: ?” she asked quickly. “ Some¬ 
thing 18 wrong. Karl-” Her face blanched, 

and her husband interrupted her hastily. 

V J'*. 0 ' no 1 Karl is aI1 right,” he answered 
quickly as he crossed the room towards her. 

darling 1 ”^ ^ ^ 70111 aU the same ' my 

" It cannot be so very bad,” she said, with 

a little sigh of relief, “ since you and Karl are 
here and well.” 


Are we, then, all the world?” he asked 
gemly as, sitting down beside her, he drew the 
fair head down upon his shoulder. 

All my world,” she answered. 

Slowlv r? erFritZ VOn Rot henstein said 
You wonder,” she repeated. “ Whv Frit? 

have alwa y s known—’” s he ’ 

telegram upon which his fingers had tightened 
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as she spoke. Imperiously she held out her 
hand for it. “ What is it, Fritz? Show it to 
me. I must know.” 

“ Yes, you must know,” he said sadly; but 
he did not give her the telegram, and at the 
sound of his voice the hand stretched out for it 
dropped, and she waited, her eyes devouring his 
face, seeking there what he had to tell. 

The words came slowly, painfully. ” Last 
night, when I came in,” he said at last, “ you 
read to me an article in the evening edition of 
the Kolnische Zeitung, an article on England. 
It discussed England's probable attitude towards 
this war, and laid stress upon the fact that she 
was bound by no obligation or contract to take 

part in it-” He paused, and Antoinette 

waited, her eyes dilating, darkening, as she 
watched his face, listening. “ Yesterday morn¬ 
ing,” he went on, “ the British Ambassador 
called upon Herr von Jagow and enquired 
whether our Government would refrain from 
violating the Belgian frontier. Rapidity of 
action is our great asset; that of Russia is an 
inexhaustible supply of troops. Our plan of 
campaign had been made accordingly. T e 
quick route, the route through Belgium, is vital 
to us. Von Jagow explained this, and added 
that German troops had already crossed the 
Belgian frontier. We could not draw back. 

“ And England?” Antoinette asked breath¬ 
lessly. , 

“ During the afternoon Sir Edward Gosc “ e *J 

called again at our Foreign Office; he had 
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received further instructions from London_” 

He paused, and Antoinette, her face, always 
pale, now white as death, leant towards him 
quivering with apprehension; but he did not 

speak untd, gripping his arm feverishly with 
both hands, she demanded: 

" And these instructions ? What were they ?" 

, Rotl J enstein t0 °k the hands that 
clutched at his sleeve in his as he answered: 

The instructions were,” he said slowly, « that 
unless at midnight yesterday our Government 
could give the assurance that they would proceed 
no farther with the violation of the Belgian 
frontier, and we stopped the advance, the Brftish 
Ambassador should demand his passports.” 

And von Jagow? What did he say? 

hoarse?;.' " qUickIy >” Antoinette said 
The British Ambassador will receive 
answered" MtZ V ° n Rot Ostein 

SPbhis 

-si 4.1 

sitting upright against her tumbled W3S 
her eyes on his, searching thm s ?u'° WS ’ 

sir ,<,me ,r " ,h >-« ssg 
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“ It is unthinkable, incredible,” he answered 
quietly—“ the great things in life always are— 
but it is true.” 

” True?” she repeated—“ true that there is 
to be war between my country and yours-” 

“ A woman belongs to her husband’s country, 
mein Engel,” he answered gently; “ so my 
country is yours also.” 

She looked at him, her eyes wide with the 
question that racked her soul. ” And my 
father ?” she said. 

“ Your father, my darling, is Irish, and 
there are those who say that Ireland-” 

Antoinette interrupted him. “ Ireland ?” she 
cried; “when has Ireland failed to fight for 
England, to win victories for England, to give 

to England her finest Generals ?” 

“ That may be,” her husband answered 
quietly; “ but if your father wanted you to be 
English, why did he bring you up abroad and 

let you marry a German ?” 

Antoinette was silent. The answer, she knew, 
lay in one word, and that a word of which she 
was ashamed: Money. It seemed that her 
husband guessed what was passing in her mind 
and regretted what he had said. Once more 
he put his arm about her and drew her to 

hl ™My darling,” he said earnestly, “ you and 
I, and Karl also, have been caught in one oi ^ he 
great cataclysms of the world, and the hardest 
part of it is that, as regards our own lives, the 
outcome of it lies with you.” 
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Antoinette’s bewildered eyes questioned his. 

With me ?” she asked falteringly. 

Yes; with you, mein Engel. It is for you 

to say whether you are for us or against us.” 

. Against you —or my own country ?” she 
cried. 

Against us—husband and son—or the 
country in which you were born,” he answered, 

an d bending forward he kissed her; then rose 
and walked towards the door 

H ",f ritz '” she called, “ Fritz 1 Come back; I 
don t understand: I don’t know what to think— 

, ^ ou Sa y I belong to your country now 

He turned to face her. 

a 1*°.'” he Said ? lowl y> “ but that is different: 

man s country is the country of his fathers • 
a woman’s that of her heart.” latners, 

cK c ^ ossin g the room swiftly, he went out 

shutting^ the door softly to behind him. 

concentred PaSS6d °" 1 * he ^ted with the 
massed fn SWee ‘ nCSS of ros <* artistically 

scents Of greater ^ v®®** Vagrant 

gardens and a . P un g ea cy in the woods and 

workroom-?a b ltTste ett d f S6ated at her 

and wondered ’ !hat it did n d* 6 ®®’® belI < 
Antoinette had forgotten her * ■I m §' But 

herself. P 6X1Sted: her husband, her son. 
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For some moments after her husband had left 
her she had remained sitting bolt upright, facing 
the door through which he had passed, the 
question that her lips had asked still in her 
eyes. Then, listlessly, she had sunk back upon 
her pillows, feeling strangely tired. She tried 
to think, but her brain seemed numb and she 
lay there, idly watching the quivering leaves 
of a chestnut branch outside her window as the 
breeze fluttered in and out, threading through 
the twigs as dancers thread the couples in the 
measures of a country dance. 

Suddenly she leapt to her feet; it seemed that 
some message had been whispered to her by the 
murmuring breeze amongst the leaves. This 
room was intolerable. She was choking for air; 
to be out on the wide open spaces under the 
sky, in the sunshine. Hastily, feverishly, she 
dressed and, hurrying down a side staircase 
leading to the garden door, she slipped out into 
a little rosery she had laid out behind the house 
and, passing quickly through it, took a winding 
path that led straight into the heart of the woods. 
On and on she sped. It seemed to her that 
there, behind her in the house, lay an unknown, 
formless monster, waiting to seize and crush her. 
Only out here, away from men and all they made, 

would she be safe. 

The path she had taken turned abruptly to 
the right and grew gradually steeper as it 
turned and twisted amongst the trees, u 
Antoinette never paused; she was nearing her 
goal. Presently the dense undergrowth opened 
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out, the path widened and through the heavy 

screen of trees sunlit spaces, golden tracks of 

light, threw back the shadow from their massive 

trunks. In another moment she had reached 
her goal. 

The path ended in a rounded knoll and away 
below it, beyond the massed shadow of the 
forest trees, the sun-swept country spread out 
to the horizon. It was here that Fritz, on their 
first coming to Grunberg, had built a little 
marble temple for her, so that, sheltered by its 
dome, she could sit looking out between its 
slender marble pillars from shadow into light. 
It had always seemed to her that out here, with 
nothing between her temple and the sky, she 
was nearer the essence of things: that in this 
untrammelled light truth came to her. Yet 
to-day a dark, cold shadow barred the light 
obscuring all things. To her dulled vision the 
trees seemed still and dead, the smiling country 
ldden in a haze. She ceased to look out upon 
it and sat quite still, her face turned towards 
the entrance of the temple, but her eyes fixed 

K marble fl oor. Her hands were tightly 

this ^lf° gether, i and U seemed to her that by 

aHve te °K ly did She knoW that she was 
c* W thln her some thing lay cold and dead • 

.ta ‘"™ i ! bu * "■“* *“* 

ikh-sks s ,“~i 
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floor. Then, suddenly, the vast silence of the 
woods was broken: a footstep sounded on the 
path outside. Antoinette started. It was a 
step she knew: her son’s. She looked up; the 
figure hurrying towards her was that of a 
German officer. 

With a cry she stood up. 

“ Mother 1 ” he exclaimed, “ we have been 
hunting for you for hours.” 

Antoinette did not answer; she was looking at 
his uniform. 

“ You—are in the German army,” she said 
slowly. 

“Why, yes, mother; you knew that 1 ” he 
answered quickly. 

“ Yes; I knew—but I did not know—until 
just now, that it meant—fighting against my 

country.” M 

“ The country where you were born, mother, 
he corrected, unconsciously repeating the words 
his father had used a few hours back. 

“ And do you not consider that the country 
where you were born is your country ? she 

asked. 

11 Yes; because I am a man; but you,, 
mother-” 

She interrupted him. “ I have always though 
you English as myself,” she said: “ blood ot 
my blood. You are so like me, Karl, so like 

me 1” 

Her son flushed. . 

“Outside, yes,” he said, “but inside, no. 

In pleasures, sport, play, I have been all Eng is , 
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and I have loved to play. No people can play 
as the English do; but when it comes to work, 
mother, I am German—German through and 
through.” 

“ An d you are going to fight my people,” she 
said at last. ” The people who have been your 
friends, who-” 

“ Don’t, mother,” he interrupted, and his 
voice was hoarse and broken. “ Do you think 
I don t know ? Do you think it means nothing 
to me ? It is unthinkable, incredible—war with 
our cousins the English—war between England 

nations that should 
stand side by side together, civilising the world I 
Men talked of war, but I jeered at them—such 
a horror could never be, I thought; yet, some¬ 
how or other, deep down within me, I have 
always known that if anything did—happen—I 
should be German.” 


And I thought you all English—all mine,” 
Antoinette said sadly, “ and you never told me.” 
Karl flung himself on the ground beside her 

and put; hls arms about her as he answered . 

Little mother, how could I tell you ? What 

Juried dT ^ te, ‘ ? The feelin S buried' 

bered d ,> P ’ de °? down > so that 1 "ever remem- 
bered it was there, unless someone, digging 

the stones n n! h . e ground > st ™ck on! of 

tWh h covered it I But now—now 

arTh i aV ^rr ed i he StODeS broadcast on Z 

L, h 1 have dug up my soul I" 

llght of enthusiasm blazed in his eves 
nd he gripped his mother’s hands so tightly 
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that she winced, although she did not try to 
release them. 

“ They have buried mine,” she answered dully. 

The light died suddenly in Karl’s blue eyes 
and he dropped the hands he had held so tightly. 
“ You feel—like that ?” he said. 

“ I feel—dead,” she answered; but Karl caught 
her in his arms and showered kisses on the 
sweet pale face. 

“ No, no, mother,” he cried; “ you are alive- 
living for me and for my father, as you have 
always lived, because you love us. Nothing can 
touch that.” 

Antoinette shuddered. “ I—don’t know 1 
don’t seem able to understand,” she said pitifully. 

Karl sat down upon the floor beside her, and 
resting his head against her knee, he said gently. 

“ Think, little mother, if I were killed in this 
war, would your country be that of the men 
who killed me—or my country—that of the men 

who fought beside me?” 

But Antoinette’s eyes did not meet his. 1 
don’t know—I feel—dead,” she repeated. 


CHAPTER II 

MAMMA AGAIN 

“ Profitons, puisqu'il en est temps— 

De cette sagesse dont l’Age 
Qui vient dote notre m6nage.*' 

Paul Verlaine. 

Mrs. Crosland and her daughter were still at 
Grunberg. It would, indeed, have been difficult 
for them to go elsewhere, neither trains, cars, 
carriages or even, to any appreciable extent for 
private persons, tram-cars, being available, and 
Herr von Rothenstein was glad for them to 
remain. Some of Antoinette’s German friends 
remembered too much that she was British-born 
while others recalled it too little. 

Rosamund von Steinberg, born in a neutral 
country and by marriage a German subject, 
was an irreproachable and congenial friend for 
her, and Fritz, who watched his wife anxiously 

war when she still 

sickened at the spectacle of civilised nations_ 

England, her birthplace; France, the home of 
her chddhood; Germany, the home her husband 
had made for her—butchering each other in the 
terrible machine-made butchery of modern war¬ 
fare, relied on Rosamund’s friendship to stand 
between her and needless pain. 

Rosamund, however, had changed; and al- 
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though she helped Antoinette in arranging her 
hospital and worked with her in it, her help 
was mechanical, her work half-hearted. It 
seemed to her mother that from the day upon 
which war was declared Rosamund had been only 
half alive. Early on the morning of August 5 
she had come into her mother’s room, the daily 
paper in her hand, and holding it out to her had 
said quietly: 

“ You need not be afraid any more of losing 
me, mother. George will be fighting, and—I 
shall never see him again.” Then she had gone 
back into her own room and had shut and locked 
the door behind her. From that day the dainty 
colour which made her cheeks look like opening 
rosebuds paled gradually and shadows gathered 
round her eyes; but she did not again speak of 
George Armstrong. It was, of course, im¬ 
possible in any way to communicate with him, 
and as, when his last letter had reached her, 
his War Office appointment was still unconfirmed, 
she had no doubt that he had repudiated all 
claim to it and had gone back to his regiment, 
which had been one of the first to cross to France. 

She worked because she must do something 
and workers were needed, but she put neither 
heart nor head into her work and Antoinette 
could only entrust very minor tasks to her. 
Her work at least served one purpose, to her a 
great one. It kept her away from her mother. 
To her surprise, Mrs. Crosland neither resented 
nor lamented this. She seemed, indeed, not to 
notice her daughter’s aloofness and she hersel 
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had made a remarkable change in the carefully- 
ordered routine of her sheltered existence. She 
went out alone. This was a thing unheard of. 
The Swiss maid, who had been with her for 
more years than she would ever consent to 
count, and who regarded her mistress as a 
precious piece of porcelain to be packed in 
cotton-wool whenever it was moved, expostu¬ 
lated, coaxed, even wept, when her escort was 
resolutely refused and even Rosamund, whose 

aid she invoked, failed to turn her mother from 
her purpose. 

, " *f°>, m y dear -” Mrs. Crosland remarked 
ciswely, lt 1S quite useless for you and 

unhe’W^ t0 mC ' 1 kn ° W H is unusua l. 

unheard-of, for me to go out alone; but this 
thW 1 ! Ever y° ne is doing unheard-of 

fashfon^ d 1 d ° n<>t choose to be out the 

reb^ffpT 11 ^'Hr me , what lim P arguments thus 
bvner d and ^ Ilcie s anxiety slightly assuaged 
y p rmission to escort her mistress as far as the 

car-wV fl' 0 ^ nd t0 see her safe ™thin the 
conductor h to h t Wlth many in j unc tions to the 

Frau^Mr ° r FT ^ ° f the “ g nSdi g« 

j• Mrs. Crosland pursued her purpose 

undisturbed. During the long, hot hours of 

inTgarTn^ h* 7 *’ "*•" She had sat knittin g 

had worifed b° Ut , m u the loggia ’ her ^ain 

tapped Tn g d P™ a " d the great house lay 

those P lo„ g corridors S and nd SiIenCe ’ Save » 
S corndors and great reception rooms 
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on the ground floor where shaded lights and soft 
footfalls told of unfailing watch kept beside the 
wounded, gradually the knowledge that her head 
had gathered had sunk into her heart, and she 
had learnt that hardest of all lessons for a 
mother: that her child suffered and she had no 
power of herself to relieve the suffering. 

Mrs. Crosland, however, had been used to 
rule. She had been a beauty; she had married 
a millionaire, and she belonged to a land where 
beauty, money and womanhood know but one 
rival, brains; these, too, were hers. The fact 
that she was now in Germany, where woman¬ 
hood is a poor thing apart from motherhood, 
and where such motherhood as hers, which had 
produced an only, and childless, daughter, is 
regarded as a stigma rather than a crown, did 
not greatly disturb her. She was an American 
citizen, and all Americans feel that to say this, 
nearly two thousand years after the death of 
St. Paul, is practically equivalent to his proud 
“ civis Romanus sum.” In any case she in¬ 
tended to make the best use she could of that 
citizenship and of all it had given her; which, 
incidentally, included an admirable business 
head and a conviction that what she intended 

to be done would be done. 

She made, however, many journeys to and fro 
in the unaccustomed tram-car, returning so 
weary often that she went straight to bed, seeing 
no one save her devoted F^licie, who cossette 
and fussed about her like an old hen whose 
gentle chicken has been suddenly transformed 
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into an adventurous duckling. Each time her 
maid assured her that she was killing herself 
and besought her to promise that this should 
be the very last time. The answer was always 
the same: a faint, indulgent smile and a gentle, 
affectionate caress from the slender, almost 
transparent, hand; then, a few days later, she 
would sally forth again. 

Rosamund, after her initial remonstrance, 
neither questioned nor interfered, and Antoinette, 
absorbed by her hospital, took little heed of 
anything outside it. Herr von Rothenstein, 
whose habit it was to know things, was away 
on a mission for the Government. 

. Mrs. Crosland, therefore, went on her way 
unheeded, resolutely, patiently, albeit chafing 
inwardly at the great German organisation, with 
its astounding centralisation, whereby little real 
power is ever delegated locally and practically 

everything of importance is referred to the 
central authority. 

At last, however, on an evening in early 
October when the sun, sinking slowly behind the 

;l thC j 0reSt ' Seemed to t; P th «r leaves 
with gold and crimson as he passed, Mrs. Cros- 

land stepped jauntily out of the tram-car and 

set off up the short bit of hill still to be climbed 

™te thTlel V1 ?°T „ PaSSin ^ thr °ugh a little 
gate that led into Antoinette’s rose-garden she 
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as she pushed it gently open she saw Rosamund 
sitting on the window-sill, her eyes fixed on the 
trees outside, yet gazing at them dully, sight¬ 
lessly. Her hands were folded listlessly in her 
lap; her whole attitude was hopeless, helpless. 

Her mother crossed the room quickly and laid 
her hand gently on her daughter’s shoulder. 

Rosamund started violently. “ Mother 1 ” she 
exclaimed, “ I did not hear you come in. You 
frightened me." 

" Did I, dear ? I am sorry,” she said affec¬ 
tionately, putting her arm round the pretty 
sloping shoulders; but Rosamund moved im¬ 
patiently. 

" Oh, it doesn’t matter," she said quickly. 
“ Everything frightens me now. Where have 
you been ?’’ She turned and looked at her mother 
as she spoke, and something in the eyes that met 
hers arrested her attention. “ What have you 
been doing?" she asked quickly. " You you 
look—successful." 

“ I hope so," Mrs. Crosland answered quietly. 
“ I am going away, Rosamund." 

" Going away, mother ? You—going away- 
but where will you go ? How can you go any¬ 
where now? It’s too late. And, anyhow, you 
can’t go alone, and I—where can / go ? 

“ You certainly cannot go with me, my dear, 
her mother said decidedly as, sitting down on 
the sofa, she pulled off her long su£de gloves. 

" I am going to England." 

Rosamund’s face, already pale, grew ashen 

white. 





To 


to- 


George- 
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-England!” she repeated. “Going 
You have heard something ?— 

No, no! I have heard nothing,” Mrs. 
Crosland answered hastily. “ It is not possible 
to hear.” 

“ Then—why are you going ?” her daughter 
asked slowly. 

To bring back the jewels I left with my London 
bankers,” Mrs. Crosland answered quietly. 

Rosamund stared at her blankly. “ Jewels ?” 
she repeated. “ Jewels, now 1” 

Well, my dear, why not? In war-time it 
is surely natural to think of one’s most precious 
possessions.” 

Rosamund’s eyes dilated; then the lids dropped 
suddenly as she answered. 

Yes, she said slowly, “ 1 suppose we are 
all thinking of our most precious possessions.” 
Her mother looked at her sharply, but Rosa¬ 
mund’s eyes were fixed upon her own fingers 
and she did not see the love and anxiety in her 
S ^ ace * Mrs. Crosland sighed. 

“ Modern women are like modern soldiers ” 
she said impatiently. “ They fight without 
armour. Never attempt to wrestle with a 
German official, my dear.” 

I Sked mUnd l0 ° ked UP ‘ “ Why Sh0uld 
•< it Mrs - Crosland retorted; 

it s the last thing you should do: he would 
turn you inside out in two minutes. Besides 
it isn't necessary; I've done it for you I” ’ 
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“ You ? Mother, what do you mean ?” A 
sudden light leapt to Rosamund’s eyes, her 
cheeks flushed and springing to her feet she laid 
both hands on her mother’s shoulders, holding 
her face to face, interrogating, searching, lips 
and eyes. “What have you done?” she 
demanded. 

“ I have obtained a passport to go to England 
in order to remove my jewels from the safe of 
my London bankers, where I feel them to be 
in grave peril from invasions, Zeppelins and— 
oh, well, all the things, riots, revolutions, any 
of the horrible events to be expected in a country 
like England—and to bring them back to 
Germany, where, of course, they will be per¬ 
fectly safe I Thank Heaven ! they are mostly 
pearls and I can sleep in them.” 

“ But, mother, you don’t really think-” 

Mrs. Crosland shook her head as she inter¬ 
rupted her. She felt much as a cat must feel 
when, having caught a mouse for her kitten’s 
benefit, the kitten, not having previously met 
one, sniffs at it nervously and asks her what 
it is. 

“ No, my dear, I don't really ,” she answered 
mockingly, “ but German officialism does—or at 
least pretends to; and therefore allows me the 
privilege of placing my treasure in its custody 
and, incidentally enables me to look for yours 1 

“ You will see George ?” Rosamund said 

brokenly. . 

“ That, my dear, depends upon where he is. 

I don’t propose to follow him into the fighting- 
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line, but short of that I will do my best.” Then 

Rosamund broke down and, throwing herself 

upon her knees beside her mother’s chair, she 

buried her head in her lap and sobbed out 

incoherent words of love and gratitude. 

Mrs. Crosland stroked her hair gently, waiting 

patiently until the paroxysm had spent itself. 

At last Rosamund sat up, dried her eyes, and 

looked at her mother as if she had never seen 
her before. 

“ I don’t understand how you did it ” she 
said at last, “ and, anyway, I can’t see how you 
can ever get to England.” 

“ K ^°' m y dear >” her mother answered placidly: 
but, as I have already told you, you are a 

SenTlHn 11 } 311 ' Y< l U ^ aIto S ether too capable. 
Men fall in love with you, but they don’t want 

to hdp you You don’t seem to need it. Now 
I do, and they help me all the time.” 


CHAPTER III 


THE MOVING SHADOW 


" If England or France should violate the Belgian, 
Dutch, or Danish neutrality by sea or by land, at least 
Holland would join Germany. 

“ If the aggressor should endeavour to avoid the power¬ 
ful Rhine front by marching through Belgium or through 
Switzerland, he would raise further enemies against him¬ 
self."*— General von Bernhardi: Britain as Germany’s 
Vassal. 


Antwerp had fallen. When Mrs. Crosland 
reached Flushing, where she had decided to rest 
for a few days before crossing to England, she 
found the kindly Dutch profoundly moved by 
its tragedy. During the days previous to the 
bombardment refugees had poured into Flushing. 
Hastily the kind-hearted hotel-keepers had flung 
open the hotels, a few large and many small, 
which occupy the entire plage, built for the 
saison de bains , and Mrs. Crosland had with 
difficulty secured a room in one of the biggest 
of these hotels. She found the whole of the 
ground floor had been turned into temporary 
dining-rooms, the tables consisting of wooden 
boards laid across packing-cases or chairs, 


* General Bernhardi's opinions are interesting in view 
of the German Chancellor's declaration re the mtic scrap 

of paper.” ^ 
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amongst which the spotless white of an occa¬ 
sional tablecloth shone out like snow in the 
desert. Upon these boards were set large 
wooden or crockery bowls or, when these failed, 
tin basins, containing good though simple food, 
to which weary and ravenous refugees helped 
themselves thankfully. 

The landlord of the hotel, round-cheeked, 
round-faced, and altogether opulent-looking, 
apparently designed by Nature as a signboard 
of satisfaction and success, glowed with anger 
as he spoke of the bombardment of the beautiful 
town, the destruction of helpless women and 
children, dashed to fragments by the Zeppelin 
bombs as they lay sleeping in their homes: of 
houses gutted, ground to powder; and of the 
misery of the town’s inhabitants, driven by fire 
and sword from their homes. From Namur and 
from Li£ge they had poured into Maestricht, 
cold and starving, and now from Antwerp, 
own the Scheldt, the one way open to them, 
they were streaming into Flushing in such 

impossible!* 3 * *° and h ° USe them a11 Was 

" Had the Germans but waited,” the little 

3 ack d d if^ eX T d „ ,y ' " had th ^ been at! 

we would h an K e ha ? ln ^ aded BeI gium, then 
we would have been for Germany—but now— 

Louva^ neveH ^ ** haS destro ^ d 

Outside the pale of Court influence this feplino- 

eeTthat 0 wV* eve ^ere. HoUand Jad 

seen that which was done: for her, carefully 

13 
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cooked reports, editorial explanations, were as 
waste-paper; living illustrations of the invaders’ 
deeds had been given to her. 

***** 

It was late in the afternoon of the day follow¬ 
ing her arrival at Flushing, when Mrs. Crosland 
was lying on the bed in her room sipping her 
second cup of the excellent tea which F&icie 
had made for her, that the little maid came in, 
her eyes shining with eagerness, to ask if she 
might go down to the harbour as she had heard 
that great numbers of refugees were arriving. 
Mrs. Crosland put her second cup of tea back 
upon the tray untasted and sat bolt upright on 

the bed. . . 

“ What ? Refugees from Antwerp arriving 
now ?" she exclaimed. “ Certainly we must see 
them. Order an auto for me at once and bring 
me my hat and coat." 

F^licie gazed at her with eyes wide with 
astonishment. 

“ But Madame is tired," she remonstrated. 
** MsdsmC" —^ 

“ Madame intends to see the refugees arrive,” 
Mrs. Crosland interrupted. “So do as I tel 

you.” . . 

F&icie obeyed; it was possible sometimes t 
remonstrate with Mrs. Crosland, to oppose her 
never; and as she went downstairs the deyotea 
little woman reflected that, amongst all tne 
revelations of character and revolutions of haDit 
caused by the war, it would be hard to fin 
more striking instance than that of the y 
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she had served for more years than she ever 
admitted. 

The auto was quickly at the door but, when 
Mrs. Crosland came downstairs, the sun had 
already sunk low enough to send vivid shafts 
of light through the picturesque streets, glowing 
softly on the slated turrets, and turning the 
somewhat crude tones of red and green with 
which houses and shutters were painted, and 
the softer shade of the red-tiled roofs, to rain¬ 
bow hues shot through with gold—a gold 
borrowed from the sun himself. 

Flushing is not one of the beautiful towns 
ot Holland, but the sun, who loves vast, flat 
open spaces for the setting of his good-night to 
earth, pours forth his glittering largesse on the 
spreading grass-lands, and merges the marsh and 
mud and sand in which they lose themselves 
into one great canvas on which to fling the con¬ 
tents of his magic colour-box. To him the soft 
grey mists rising from swamp and fen to meet 
mm, as he stoops towards earth, are clouds of 
mcense and he fills them with a golden flame. 

early 0ct ober evening herds of black- 

contented C<>WS ’ with ,P lacid ^ces and sleepy, 
contented eyes, were feeding lusciously on the 

nch grass; each one so like the other as to 

esemble a herd taken from a child's toy-box 

Well fed, sleek, satisfied with themselves and 

their surroundings, they seemed typTcaf of £ 

country where, on most faces and in most 

prevails ° f well -n°urished content 

prevails. The spacious stillness spoke of security 
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and peace, and even the rhythmically moving 
sails of the windmills, which alone broke the 
smooth surface of the land, seemed to tell rather 
of Nature's plenty than of man’s toil. 

As Mrs. Crosland’s auto neared the harbour, 
the coloured sails of boats, red, brown, and 
ochre, rose from the smooth grey waters of the 
Scheldt, while on its shore lay a dense, slow- 
moving shadow. The lowering sky behind this 
moving darkness caught the grey waters of the 
river whence it came, and made across them a 
path of copper and of crimson as of blood and 
fire. It seemed that the earth lay silent, waiting, 
watching, for the shadow to pass upon its way. 

Mrs. Crosland’s delicate face paled. Nearer, 
ever nearer, came this dense mass of inarticulate 
life: a life stricken dumb by misery, its move¬ 
ment, mechanical, hopeless though it was, its 
only sign of life. Even from the children came 
no cry; no baby whimpered in its mother s 
arms; no little ones prattled as they tried to 
make their short steps keep pace with the slow, 
heavy stride of the father, or grandfather, whose 
hands they held. Some of these men had slung 
the children on their shoulders, and these little 
ones kept looking backward, a strange look of 
terror in their eyes. As they drew nearer, Mrs. 
Crosland noticed an old priest, his pale, emaciated 
face framed in white hair, whose steady# even 
walk contrasted strangely with the uneven 
paces of the crowd around him. He walked * 
bare-headed, one hand holding his hat, the other 
opened slightly, extended, as in appeal to Ood 
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to witness that which man had done. His eyes 
were fixed on the horizon. Close to him was a 

* young woman, her masses of thick, waving hair 
uncovered also, her face buried in her hands, 
guiding her steps, it seemed, by those of the 
priest; behind her hobbled a very old man bent 
and broken, whose distorted features seemed 
paralysed by rage. Farther back amongst the 
crowd were young boys, of eight or ten it might 
be, looking restlessly behind them with staring 
eyes in which, lurking beneath the stifled rage 
of impotence, some nameless terror lay. In the 
eyes which had seen that which had been done 
fear ruled, but the soft lines of the childish 
mouths were unnaturally twisted as they tight¬ 
ened, hardened, and beneath a child’s craving 

* for strength dawned a man’s lust for revenge. 

Mrs. Crosland’s thin fingers grasped her maid's 
arm. 

“ But it is horrible,” she said. “ They are 
like locusts. Where in God’s name can they 
go ? Where can they be fed—warmed ?” 

She looked round; beside the station stood a 
little inn, the only house between the harbour 
and the distant town, and already mothers with 
babies in their arms and little children clinging 
to their skirts, were slipping from the serried* 
ranks, sinking down on to the soft, swampy 
ground, inert, helpless. Some of the younger 
men tried to take their children from them, but 

* the weary arms clung to the little bundles of 
hfe they had borne so far, in silent resistance. 
For these luckless outcasts speech had lost all 
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meaning. They had learnt that only by power 
to hold was possession assured. 

Suddenly, sharply, Mrs. Crosland spoke to the 
chauffeur. 

Back to the hotel,” she said, “ as fast as 
you can go.” 

F^licie, her bright, animated little face clouded, 
tears lurking behind her dark eyelashes, turned 
in surprise, and her mistress answered her look. 

” We must get food, milk, brandy, blankets,” 
she said, “ or the poor souls will die here and 
now—though God knows what sort of a to¬ 
morrow we shall save them for. Still, we can’t 
expect a miracle of loaves and fishes to-night, 
and if everyone takes care of to-day as to-day 
comes, to-morrow will look after itself.” 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE REFUGEE 

“ Send them away—for they have nothing to eat. He 
answered and said unto them: Give ye them to eat.”— 
St. Mark vi. 36, 37. 

It was late when Mrs. Crosland came downstairs 
in search of luncheon the following morning. 
She had returned from her relieving expedition 
crushed in spirit, worn out in body. Many 
other cars like hers had rushed through the 
gathering darkness, carrying what help they 
^ could: crammed with blankets, food, milk for 
the babies, brandy for the sick; but, as she had 
said, only a miracle could have made all that 
could be taken sufficient for so great a multitude, 
and the women who had packed their cars to 
overflowing, and had hurried in hot haste to 
bring succour and sustenance to the unhappy 
beings thrown like seaweed on their shore, wept 
as they realised their impotence. 

It had seemed to Mrs. Crosland, as she drove 
homeward through the night, that the sea of 
faces, white and drawn with misery, fading 
gradually into the gathering darkness, were 
drawing her towards them: downward, ever 
* downward, to some unseen abyss of misery and 
pain; and when at last she had found herself 
back in her hotel bedroom, she saw them still 

189 
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Shivering from head to foot, she pushed away 
the champagne and sandwiches F^licie tried to 
force upon her. It was horrible that for her such 
things were possible, while for those out there 
. . . Their faces surged about her, and as she 
put out her light her hand trembled, for it 
seemed to her that in the darkness their call 
would grow clearer, more insistent. But the 
darkness is sometimes merciful, and as the 
fragile hand that had summoned it crept back 
beneath the bed-clothes those haunting faces 
vanished, and in a moment sleep, all-enveloping, 
dreamless sleep, held her safe in its keeping. 
She was sleeping still when F^licie crept in that 
morning and, seeing this, crept out again to 
wait silently in her own room next door until 
her beloved lady should call or move. Thus it 
had come about that when Mrs. Crosland entered 
the dining-room the refugees had long finished 
their midday meal and its only occupant was a 
broad-shouldered, grey-haired man seated at a 
table next her own upon which a snowy table¬ 
cloth was laid. His clothes were travel-stained, 
and the stern, sad expression of his features and 
the weariness in his eyes attracted her attention. 
It appeared, too, that he was starving. He 
devoured with avidity the contents of the bow 
placed before him and ate bread eagerly, until 
the supply upon his table failed. Mrs. Croslan , 
to whom a roll was a meal, took up the plate 
that had been placed beside her and offered it 
to him. The stranger bowed and, rising to take 

it, said gratefully: 
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“ You are very good, Madame, and you must 
think me very greedy; but to tell the truth, I 
am starving. I have come from Antwerp.” 

“ From Antwerp 1 ” Mrs. Crosland repeated, 
her eyes dilating, as suddenly the sea of white, 
drawn faces, which the merciful darkness had 
blotted out of sight and memory during the long 
night hours, rose once more before her. “ From 
Antwerp ? You were there when the bombard¬ 
ment began ? It is your home ?” 

"It is not my home, Madame, but I was 
there when the bombardment commenced, and 
for some days previous. I had a married 
brother living in Antwerp. His wife is delicate 
and his children are little; what I heard made 
me fear for them, so I went to see what could 
be done to get them away.” 

“ And you succeeded ?” Mrs. Crosland queried 
eagerly. 

“ Yes, thank God; they left for England before 
the bombardment began, by the Ostend boat.” 

“ And you ?” 

“I, Madame, remained. My brother is a man 
of business; there was much to arrange.” 

“ Then you saw the English Naval Brigade 
arrive—you can tell me about it ?” 

The gentleman from Antwerp laid down his 
knife and fork and looked across at her. 

“ You want to know about the English Naval 
Brigade, Madame ?” he said. 

“ Indeed I do; the English papers say it was 
a fiasco: that they were ill-equipped, useless_” 

The stranger interrupted her. 
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I will tell you, Madame, what the Naval 
Brigade were: they were a band of heroes. 
They were very few, but they made a—what 
you call devil of a row—and the Germans 
thought there were thousands. They took up 
their positions between the lines of forts and 
fired, and fired, while the Belgian army evacu¬ 
ated them.” 

“ Then they were some use 1” Mrs. Crosland 
cried. Her eyes glowed with interest, and a 
bright spot of colour leapt to her pale cheeks. 

“Some use, Madame?” he repeated. “Do 
you not realise what helping the Belgian army 
to retire intact means ? Do you know that 
there were some twelve thousand wounded in 
Antwerp and that not more than ten per cent, 
were left there ? Do you know how when the 
Germans entered the town there was not a soldier 
to be found ?” 

“ And you think the Naval Brigade—that 
little handful of men—helped in all this?” 

“ Madame, when you make bread you may 
have much dough, good dough; but it will not 
rise without a little cupful of yeast. Ihe Naval 
Brigade were the yeast. The people—the army 
—were discouraged, disheartened—heavy like 
the dough—the Naval Brigade brought hope. ^ 

“ Hope 1” she repeated. “ Life’s mainspring. 

He bent his head in assent. 

“ You are right, Madame. I was in the Place 
Verte when the British motor guns arrived: 
guns and soldiers; and then, thundering into 
the Square came omnibuses, London omnibuses, 
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white, red, green, labelled for Leicester Square: 
Piccadilly, Bank —anywhere but Antwerp; and 
out of them tumbled the British sailors. They 
were strong, smiling, brave; they made one feel 
like a plunge into salt water; the blood ran 
hotter in our veins, our pulses quickened; they 
had mended our mainspring. Hope was not 
dead: only sleeping; and at the tramp of those 
British sailors through our streets hope 
wakened.” 

“Yet it could not conquer 1” Mrs. Crosland 
said sadly. 

“ At least, Madame, it saved our army from 
defeat,” the gentleman from Antwerp answered. 
“ Without hope, retreat is likely to become a 
rout. Hope brought to those who left the city, 
crossing the bridge of boats over the Scheldt, 
courage to live and fight again—to those who 
remained, courage to die.” 

“ To die 1” she echoed, startled by his tone 
and words. “ But there was no more fighting 
after the army left. The town surrendered ?” 

‘‘Yes, Madame, the town surrendered; but 
first many of the forts were blown up. To do 
this a soldier had to sacrifice himself. They 
drew lots. In one case it fell upon a married 
man, a Lieutenant; but a young fellow whom I 
knew, only eighteen years old, said that he, 
who had no wife, no child, would take his place. 
The Lieutenant would not agree. They dis¬ 
puted, until the others forced the Lieutenant 
away. The young man remained.” 

Mrs. Crosland’s eyes filled with tears. 
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Poor lad ! God bless him l” she said softly. 

Had he a mother, Monsieur?” 

Yes, Madame. When they told her she 
said, ‘ He did well 1’ ” 

“ Your women are as splendid as your men,” 
Mrs. Crosland exclaimed, her eyes glowing with 
enthusiasm. 

” A man, Madame, takes after his mother,” 
the stranger answered. But Mrs. Crosland was 
not thinking of heredity. 

” Poor soul 1” she murmured. ” It is terrible, 
terrible! The mothers, children, old men and 
women—I have seen the refugees who came 
down the Scheldt from Antwerp, Monsieur, and 
—I shall see them always.” 

“I, too, Madame, shall see those who left the 
town with me by road,” he answered gravely. 

” You came by road ? But how ? Had you 
an auto ?” 

The gentleman from Antwerp smiled. 

” Practically every car in Antwerp was doing 
war or Government work, Madame, and any 
that were not were useless, as one of the military 
authorities' first acts was to commandeer the 
entire supply of petrol. I left by the Porte du 
Scheyn and took the route d’Eckeren.” 

“ And you walked, Monsieur? But how far 
is it?” 

“ Only a good hour's walk in normal times, 
Madame; but walking was slow. You saw the 
refugees' arrival here; saw how unnumbered, 
innumerable, they spread across the open 
country, covering it as with a dense black 
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cloud; those came by water. I saw them start, 
in steamers, tugs, yachts, dredgers, fishing-boats, 
rowing-boats, anything that would float; but 
the boats could not take all, Madame, and on 
land there were but two ways open, westward 
to Ghent, north-east to Holland: two roads, 
Madame, for some quarter of a million human 
beings; roads—not open country, as where you 
saw them blackening the face of the earth, but 
roads—roads, where vehicles of every kind, 
drawn by horses, donkeys, dogs, oxen, cows 
even, jostled each other, pushing aside—crushing 
—those on foot. Children, women, old men, 
fell into the ditches by the wayside, fainting, 
dying- There was no shelter, no food—the 
country had been stripped bare. The first 
comers had taken all, and the people in the 
farms and cottages wept because they had no 
more to give.” 

“ And through all this, Monsieur, you 
walked ?” y 


The stranger smiled sadly. 

But certainly, Madame; I am strong, and 
those who were weak must either walk or fall 
aside to starve and die. At Eckeren, happily, 
I was able to hire a cart from a peasant to take 
me to Rosendahl on the frontier, whence I came 

° n uY } T * in ' 1 had to pay dear for lt > but it 
enabled me to help many poor souls a little on 

their way. Men trundled their sick wives alone 

in Wheelbarrows; some of these wretched women 

gave birth to children in the ditches. White- 

capped nuns guided little flocks of school- 
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children amongst the maze of horses, soldiers, 
vehicles, as best they could, and old women with 
scarcely strength to hobble on yet cuddled 
closely in their arms a little clawing cat or 
whimpering puppy, their eyes wild with terror 
as they struggled in the kind arms that sheltered 
them. One I saw with a canary in a little cage, 
and suddenly, as the sun shone out, he began 
to sing, and as he sang the shouts and moans 
died away—the crowd listened. Then a woman 
sobbed, and a man shouted savagely, * Wring 
the bird’s neck 1 He mocks us 1’ But an old 
priest threw his handkerchief across the cage. 
‘ The bird does well,’ he said. ' He thanks God 
for the sunshine. Did it rain our case would 
be the more grievous.’ " 

Mrs. Crosland’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ That is faith tried by fire and sword,” she 

said. 

“ Yes, Madame. Behind the city, above 
which the spire of the cathedral soared into the 
sky, white, cold, beautiful and pure, the sky 
was one vast blazing furnace. Below, hanging 
densely over the town, was a black, impenetrable 
cloud. They had set the petrol tanks on fire. 
It was as if hell itself had opened to receive the 

invaders.” 

Mrs. Crosland shuddered. 

“ And what of the people driven out of the. 
city, out from their homes ? Could no help be 

found ?” 

He shook his head. 

“ I think, Madame, that surely the sound ot 
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their crying must have reached to Heaven. 
Yet, as the day passed on, they grew silent, 
hopeless. God seemed so far away.” 

I know,” Mrs. Crosland answered. ” Those 
who came from the boats were dumb.” 

“ Yes,” the stranger said slowly. “ The voices 
of the oppressed are stricken dumb, but the 
deeds of the oppressors cry aloud and shall not 
be forgotten.” 

His voice trembled and, getting up abruptly 
from the table, he walked over to the window 
and stood for a moment looking out into the 
clean, well-kept street. Presently he turned. 

“ I must ask your pardon, Madame,” he said 
courteously. ” I spoke strongly; but it is my 
country—my people—I think you understand 

and will forgive me. You have been verv 
kind.” J 

He bowed low and, turning towards the door, 

before Mrs. Crosland could answer he had left 
the room. 



CHAPTER V 

MAMMA TRIUMPHANT 

*• Un poste dangereux 6tait k prendre ici. . . . 

Et me voici. Edmond Rostand: L’Aiglon. 

“ But, my dear Mrs. Crosland, you are the most 

wonderful woman I have ever known.’ 

Mrs. Crosland smiled. M 

“ Do you know, Colonel Armstrong, she 

replied urbanely, "it has always struck me 
that you don’t know very much about 

George Armstrong, who, his face glowing with 

enthusiastic interest, had been leaning forward 

in his chair, apparently lest any word of Mrs^ 

Crosland’s thrilling narrative should fall to the 

ground between them, jerked himself sml^nly 

backward. No man likes to be told ‘hat hi 

knowledge of woman is limited. From the tim 

a boy begins to talk he takes it for granted tha 

he understands the entire sex, and if he has 

nurses they encourage him. Mothers don't mind. 

Some are too busy, others too wise. 

Mrs. Crosland laughed. „ it » s 

“ Don’t be offended,” she said quick y’ , 

the thing I like best about you. Men uho 
know teaft about women always make the best 

husbands.” 
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“Do they?” Colonel Armstrong queried a 
little dubiously, but he leant forward again. It 
was certainly well to appear as a good husband 
in the sight of the mother-in-law he had selected, 
even though he felt it a false light. 

The prospective mother-in-law nodded. 

“ Of course they do, and unless their wives 
are fools they always remain in love with them." 

“ I shall certainly remain in love with Rosa¬ 
mund,” Colonel Armstrong said resolutely. 

Mrs. Crosland surveyed his honest sunburnt 
face and straight, well-bred features critically. 

I think you will,” she said, and her accent 
was almost affectionate. It was wonderful, she 
reflected, how much better she liked George 
Armstrong since she had done him a great 
service at considerable discomfort and even some 
slight risk to herself. 


I never shall understand how you did it,” he 
said, surveying her much as if she had suddenly 
produced a bowl of gold-fish from beneath her 
filmy lace-edged handkerchief, or an elephant 
trom behind her small and shell-like ear. 

Mrs. Crosland smiled. 

‘ You S ee, I am not a modern woman,” she 
said softly. “Modernity is so obvious: all 
window-dressing; a kind of Oxford Street in 
Chnstmas week. Old-fashioned women keep 
their best wares out of sight, like the leading 
dressmakers in Pans, and only bring them out 
for their real customers—those who pay. Nothing 
is gwen away to the crowd, because there arf 
no shop windows whose exhibits can be copied.’ 
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Well, I am bound to admit that 1 never 
suspected the treasures of your wardrobe,” 
George said frankly; and again Mrs. Crosland 
smiled. He had really followed her meaning, 
and she was pleased and slightly surprised. 

“ Nor did the Germans,” she said dryly. 

Colonel Armstrong chuckled. 

“ By Jove, no !—but I don't like the idea of 
your going back.” 

“ Why not ? I am an American citizen.” 

” Yes; but you have been over here, and-■” 

“ And I have removed my pearls from the 
custody of my English bank and am returning 
with them to Germany. The wisdom and 
prudence of this is obvious to German eyes, 
whatever it may be to yours.” 

” Yes—that is all right if nothing else becomes 
obvious; but they have a wonderful knack of 
finding out things and-” 

“ They won't find this out,” Mrs. Crosland 

said confidently. 

“ If they did, there would be an end of every¬ 
thing,” George said gloomily; but Mrs. Crosland 
only laughed. She was in excellent spirits and 
delighted to find that she liked her prospective 
son-in-law better than she had thought. ^ 

“ Don't worry,” she said reassuringly. “ You 
do your share and I '11 do mine. I have promised 
you that I will get Rosamund out of Germany. 

It was my fault that the war caught her there, 
and I mean to make it up to you both; but 1 ^ 

can only get her out. You’ve got to get her in, 
and into a country where she is an alien enemy. 
You keep forgetting that, you know.'' 
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“ By Jove, yes 1 That’s what Geoffrey Leigh 
said. I’d better go and consult him about it. 
It’s getting on for midnight and he starts work 
then.” 

(t * Like an owl,” Mrs. Crosland commented. 
“ I hope he will be a wise one. Good-night. 
Come and dine with me again to-morrow and 
tell me what he thinks can be done.” 

After Colonel Armstrong had left her, Mrs. 
Crosland pulled back the curtains of her sitting- 

j MM. | were on the west side of 

the Ritz Hotel, looking out upon the Green 

Park. The dimmed lights and lessened traffic 
of war-time lent an unwonted air of seclusion 
of aloofness, to the shadowed walks and wide* 
open spaces blanched by the moonlight which 
threw chequered pathways through the trees on 
to the paths below. Through the soft night air 

Cre ?\r the ^ rSt touch of autumn’s coming chill 
and Mrs. Crosland drew the light scarf which 
had fallen from her shoulders closely round them; 
but she did not shut the window. She wanted 

in r ’ hg ^ d , y thou S h she had Seated it 

tL J . to Coionel Armstrong, she knew 
the difficulties of the task which still lay before 

o„a he v'T S ' however > an American and a woman 
and either one or the other could, she was “on’ 

mortal’ while S " CCessfull y wit h any ordinary 
mortal, while the man who could 

oppose the two combined had yet to K 7 

Mrs^ Crosland therefore Wked out into Th' 
darkness and made her plans. to the 
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CHAPTER VI 

A PLEASANT LUNCHEON-PARTY 

“ What of the men ? 

The men were bred in England. 

The bowmen, the spearmen— 

The lads of dale and fell. 

Here's to you—and to you I 
To the hearts that are true. 

And the land where the true hearts dwell.” 

Conan Doyle: The White Company (Ballad of 

the Bowmen). 

“ I should not have supposed,” said Grdfin 
von Barenfeld as she seated herself at the 
Grunberg luncheon-table and resolutely attacked 
the first dish offered to her, “ that your mother 
would have been strong enough for this journey 
to England.” Her piercing eyes, beneath their 
somewhat shrivelled lids, devoid of eyelashes, 
searched Rosamund von Steinberg's face closely, 
and there was a twist of malice in the thin lips 
as she spoke. Her sharp, incisive accents 
arrested the attention of everyone at the table, 
and Rosamund felt a hot flush rising to er 
cheeks as she saw the eyes of the half-dozen 
German officers billeted in the house suddenly 
fixed upon her; but, before she could answer, 
Herr von Rothenstein’s dry accents drew atten¬ 
tion from her. , 

“ Mrs. Crosland has gone to fetch her wonder- 

2 02 
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ful pearls,” he said, “ and we all know that it 
is in woman’s affections that her strength centres. 
Jewels lie very near her heart.” 

The officers laughed, but the thin lips of 
Grafin von Barenfeld tightened into an ugly 
line in the sharp, sallow face. She disliked 
Rosamund von Steinberg. Widows, she held, 
had no right to be young and slim and pretty, 
especially in war-time, when the male popula¬ 
tion was being ruthlessly decimated and a 
woman with marriageable daughters was natur¬ 
ally eager to see them settled before their 
dowries began to dwindle. True, they too 
might become widows, but at least her daughters 
would be neither pretty nor attractive: they 
were too well brought up. That foolish Mrs. 
Crosland had altogether spoilt Rosamund, and 
there seemed something very odd about this 
journey of hers to London. For a woman so 
easily fatigued, pretending always to be so 
dependent upon everybody for everything, to 
go off suddenly alone with her maid, at a moment 
when travelling was beset by innumerable 
difficulties and delays, seemed very curious, even 
if her pearls were in London; and what security 
was there for that beyond her word ? A 
woman's word I—-and not even a German 
woman's, the Grafin reflected scornfully. 
Probably the whole story was a subterfuge. 
She recalled that in the early summer months 
there had been some talk of an English officer 
staying at Griinberg who had paid the pretty 
widow much attention. Was it possible that 
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there was an understanding between the two ? 
That the mother was merely an emissary, the 
pearls a pretext ? The eager light in the 
Grafin’s eyes hardened as, beneath their lowered 
lids, she watched Rosamund closely. The rush 
of colour to the unwontedly pale cheeks at her 
question had not escaped her. A pink-and- 
white skin was well enough for children, who 
could wear their hearts on their sleeves if they 
liked; but in grown-up women, especially widows, 
it struck her as ridiculous. She was not, how¬ 
ever, disposed to regret it, since it would serve 
as a searchlight to her investigations. Presently, 
therefore, the sharp accents cut once more across 
the desultory talk round the table. 

“ What has become of all the English officers 
you had here for your polo week?” she asked 
suddenly, directing her question to Herr von 
Rothenstein, but glancing across the table 
towards Rosamund as she spoke. “ And that 
tall dark one, who was here in the early sum ^ r 
—Colonel Armstrong, I think he was called. 


Are they all killed ?” . , 

“ Probably,” Herr von Rothenstein answered 

comprehensively, 

The Grafin, however, persisted. But surely 
I heard that Colonel Armstrong was to have a 
Staff appointment,” she said, her eyes st 11 
taking sideway notes of Rosamunds face in 
which most disappointingly, the faint rose-leaf 
tint which had returned to it remained un¬ 
changed. “As a Staff officer he would, 1 

suppose, be in little danger ? 
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“ In England that makes no difference,” Herr 
von Rothenstein remarked. “ They let forty 
of their specially trained Staff officers go into 
the firing-line straight off, with the result that 
most of them were killed at Mons.” 

“ Gott sei dank,” the Grafin ejaculated fer¬ 
vently. “ The English are all fools 1” 

" But they are fine soldiers,” a young, fair- 
haired officer seated next her broke in quickly. 
“ I was at the front when the English came out, 
and I never saw anything so astounding in my 
life as the way in which the whole line stiffened 
up on their arrival. It was just as if it had got 
a new back-bone.” 

“ It had,” an older man sitting farther down 
the table said gravely. “ I was there too. 
The arrival of the English was like an electric 
shock running from end to end of the line that 
faced us.”* 

“ But they are so few,” the Grafin ejaculated. 

“ Yes, thank God 1” There was a strange 
note in the words, low and fervent, that seemed 
to cast a spell of silence over those who heard 
it, and eyes sought their plates mutely. It 
seemed that at sound of it some picture of that 
battlefield had risen before them; that field 
whereon the line had stiffened, as he said, had 
been assailed, bent back, only to straighten out 
once more until the line facing it had in its turn 
yielded, bent, straightened again; but not where 

it had bent. Across that ground, the other line 
now stretched. 

* These remarks were actually made by German officers. 
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Suddenly Rosamund looked up, and found 
that Fritz von Rothenstein, alone of those 
seated at his table, was looking, not down upon 
its damask-covered surface, but across it, his 
gaze fixed upon the officers who had spoken. 
The expression on his face startled her. His 
eyes were filled with an unutterable sadness: a 
sadness as of some dread foreboding. It chilled 
her to the marrow. What was the secret 
knowledge in this man’s soul which made his 
every word an enigma ? She had often won¬ 
dered what tidings had been brought to him 
by the managers of the works he had established 
in all the countries now at war. On the eve of 
its declaration, from France, Russia, England, 
these men had come, bringing with them 
account-books and cash-boxes. What further 
had they brought ? They must have known 
much, and what they knew Fritz von Rothen¬ 
stein undoubtedly knew also. Yet through a 
these weeks he had said no word. Those at his 
table talked of war; discussed and dissected the 
European situation; dictated the future course 
of events; declared and dated victory, Fritz 

von Rothenstein listened. 

This it was that terrified Rosamund, those 
who are silent hear so much, and understand 


that which they hear. . . , , 

Had he meant a moment back to shield he 

or to stab ? He had never, it was true, spoken 

to her of her engagement to Colonel Armstrong, 

yet, since Antoinette had known of it atost 

from the first, and since she never could keep 
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anything from her husband, Rosamund had felt 
sure that at first his silence had been merely in 
deference to her mother’s wish that the engage¬ 
ment should not be announced until they 
returned to America. Later, when war with 
England had been declared, it would, of course, 
have been impossible for him to mention it. 
Yet his unbroken silence regarding all concern¬ 
ing her was baffling, stifling; everything seemed 
enveloped and obscured in it as in a fog. The 
announcement of her mother’s intended journey; 
her departure; the news which had come, 
through Holland, of her safe arrival, had all 
been received with an automatic, though cour¬ 
teous, attention and assent almost repellent in 
their aloofness. Sometimes she had felt that 
all her mother’s plots and plans, all her own 
hopes and fears, lay bare and shivering before 
the incisive judgment of his unerring brain; 
had dreaded lest suddenly his hand should 
seize and tear the frail web they had woven. 
Then, again, she had remembered the intricate 
and incessant work in which he was engaged 
for the Government, and had felt that she and 
her mother must to him be merely as specks of 
dust upon the road he had to travel. Yet 
to-day the question rose again within her mind, 
and would not be silenced. Did he know that 
she, his guest, was still engaged to an English 

officer ? Did he know- What , in Heaven’s 

name, had those inscrutable eyes seen, that 
subtle intelligence divined ? The real object 
of her mother’s visit to England? No. That 
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only herself and her mother knew, or could 
know, and even Antoinette believed that her 
engagement had been broken. Drawn into the 
vortex of German feeling, German enthusiasm, 
seeing and hearing nothing outside or beyond 
these things, her son a German officer fighting 
for his country, her husband working night and 
day for its Government, her horizon closed by 
the boundaries of her home, she had taken the 
rupture of her friend's engagement for granted 
and it had been best to leave it so as the sup¬ 


position simplified everything. Now, however, 
Rosamund asked herself whether indeed Fritz 
von Rothenstein had accepted this supposition. 
She knew that his dry, sarcastic speech often 
screened kindly thoughts and generous deeds. 
She had found him a considerate and a good 
friend always. Had he believed Colonel Arm¬ 
strong to be dead, or had he thought that she 
did, or might, believe it, he would not, she felt, 
have spoken as he had done. Yet—how could 
he know to the contrary, and know that she 

knew, as in truth she did know ? 

It was well that Grafin von Barenfeld, still 

held by the strange spell of silence that had 

suddenly descended on the luncheon-party, was 

intent upon the chicken cutlet on her pla , 
for Rosamund's face blanched as she £ eca1 ^ 
her mother's telegram: the telegram that she 
had kissed and cried over while thanking G 
upon her knees as she read it; the te 
terms arranged before her mother lef , re 
only to the object of her journey. 


II 
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Have found pearls quite safe,” it said, 

“ both strings.” 

To Rosamund that second string meant her 
own particular pearl, George Armstrong: George 
Armstrong safe in England. Now, as she 
watched Fritz von Rothenstein’s mask-like face, 
the eyes half hidden and all expressionless 
beneath their lowered lids, she asked herself, 
“ Could he have seen that message?” Had he, 
too, understood ? 

It was Antoinette who broke the silence. 

” Modern warfare is unthinkable,” she said. 
“ In old days when men scaled heights and 
hacked their way into their enemy’s fastnesses, 
grappling hand to hand, it was inspiring, 
chivalrous. But now, when you never see each 
other, when you dig yourselves into the ground 
like moles, and only come out to crawl like 
worms upon the earth, it is horrible. If it were 
an open encounter face to face-” 

“ We do sometimes meet face to face,” one 
of the officers interrupted grimly, “ but as a 
rule those who meet don’t live long enough to 
enjoy the acquaintance.” 

Antoinette shuddered. 

“ Let us go into the loggia to have our coffee,” 
she said, rising; “ the sun is quite hot to-day, 
and we will try to forget the shadows—war and 
death.” Her voice trembled, and the officers, 
led by one whom she had nursed and tended 
when dangerously wounded, rose and bowed 
their acquiescence in her wish. Gr&fin von 
Barenfeld, however, who had not quite 
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finished a particularly succulent pear, remarked 
sourly: 

One must face facts. They only knock you 
over from behind if you don’t; and I really 
cannot see, dear Frau von Rothenstein, how, 
with a son fighting at the Front, you can wish 
to forget them.” 

Antoinette’s blue eyes darkened and a sudden 
flame crept into them as she answered; but her 
voice was low and sweet as always. 

“ Can you not ?” she said; “ then I think that 
must be because you have no son.” 


CHAPTER VII 

STRENGTH IN WEAKNESS 

“ Savantissimo Doctori— 

Salut k vous qui gu6rissez." 

Paul Verlaine. 

Mrs. Crosland was ill. She had accomplished 
her mission in England and had successfully 
surmounted all the difficulties of her return 
journey to Griinberg, with her pearls clasped 
tightly round her throat. They were, indeed, 
further secured by a small chain, and she wore 
them night and day. These pearls were, as she 
had said, of great value, and F^licie who, on 
previous journeys, had always been instructed 
to speak of them as fine imitations of those in 
the bank at home, was puzzled by the persistence 
with which her mistress now insisted upon their 
intrinsic worth. Mrs. Crosland had not found 
it necessary to inform her that she had staked 
greater things than pearls upon her journey. 

The days she had spent in London had been 
anxious, eventful days, during which the tonic 
of excitement and adventure had kept her going, 
and through the slow and often interrupted 
journey to rejoin her daughter the whole strength 
of her being had reached out towards its goal: 
the daughter whose fair head formed for her the 
foreground behind which the sun rose aiid set. 
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She must get back to Rosamund. Upon this 
she had set her whole heart and soul. At each 
fresh delay she strove to be patient, calm, 
knowing that to fret and worry would wear 
away her strength so that she might break down 
with half her mission unfulfilled. This she 
could not, would not do. It seemed to F^licie, 
watching her anxiously, affectionately, that she 
could see her growing thinner daily; but all her 
prayers that her beloved mistress would stay 
and rest awhile in Holland, where Baroness von 
Steinberg might perhaps join her if she wished, 
had been made in vain. Mrs. Crosland had 
undertaken her journey in order to bring her 
pearls from London to Germany, and she 
intended to fulfil this undertaking faithfully. 
She had taken necessary risks, but she would 
take none that were unnecessary. Mind once 
more mastered matter and, at last, after days 
and nights of travelling, she had reached Griin- 
berg, the shadow, as it seemed to Rosamund, of 
the woman who had left her but a short while 
back. 

“ Why, mamma, there is nothing left of you,” 
she said, as she put her arms about her and 
kissed the thin, soft cheeks. 

“ Oh yes, there is,” Mrs. Crosland retorted 
briskly, though her voice was faint and low. 
“ I am like the lady in the comic song, my dear, 
whose surgeon husband persuaded her to sacri¬ 
fice one limb after another to assist him in 
scientific investigation. She insisted, however, 
in retaining her tongue, and was more than a 
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match for him. I, my dear, have been more 
than a match for several surgeons;” and there¬ 
upon she had told her story, and Rosamund had 
laughed and cried and kissed her, and the two 
women had clung to one another until, suddenly, 
Mrs. Crosland had sunk back limp and white 
against the cushions of her sofa, and Rosamund, 
terrified as she felt the shadowy form slip from 
her arms, had called frantically for F^licie: 
F^licie, who knew just what to do, who had 
brought her mistress round from many faints, 
but who now, trying remedy after remedy, 
failed, and failed again. 

At last she looked up, her face lined with anxiety. 

It is no use, Madame; I can do nothing more. 
I have tried everything; we must have a doctor.” 

Hastily a doctor had been summoned, and 
after a time he had succeeded in bringing the 
patient back to consciousness, but his face was very 
grave as he followed Rosamund from the room. 

“ What is it ?” she asked quickly—“ heart ?” 

“ Not actually; the organ itself is not affected, 
but it is the nerves round the heart. Your 
mother has been under some severe nervous 
strain, combined with great—excessive—physical 
fatigue, and I consider her condition serious.” 

Rosamund grew cold as she listened. “ But 
you don’t think she will die?” she cried pite¬ 
ously; and the stern face to which she lifted 

hers beseechingly softened a little as the doctor 
answered: 

“ Not if 1 can help it—and I think I can.” 
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During the days which followed, Rosamund 
found herself rigorously excluded from the sick¬ 
room, able only to listen ceaselessly at the door 
which separated it from hers, waiting, watching, 
with only a few brief mystic words night and 
morning from the doctor and sometimes a 
hopeful phrase or two from F^licie, whose 
obvious desire to comfort robbed her words of 
their meaning. If her mother were to die ! 
This was the shadow Rosamund faced in the 
sunshine of her room as, her feet thrust into 
soft slippers lest any sound of their restless 
movement should disturb the patient, she paced 
restlessly to and fro, telling herself that if her 
mother died it would be for, and through, her. 
No trained nurse had been available, so the 
doctor had tried and tolerated F£licie, whom 
he found quick, conscientious and absolutely 
devoted to her mistress. He insisted, however, 
that his patient should see no one else, receive 
no letters, read no papers; and to F^licies 
surprise her mistress to whom, until now, the 
non-arrival of a newspaper, the delay of a post, 
had been an intense vexation, submitted un- 
questioningly. Indeed, she resisted nothing, er 
one conscious feeling being thankfulness that 
there was no longer anything she must resist. 
Her task was accomplished and she was tired: 
so tired that she could think of nothing, vvish 
for nothing, save to rest; and that she did, 
sleeping, dozing, and lying in that delicious 
stage between the two when a half consciousness 

seems happily aware of sleep. I'oi hei, y in t> 
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there upon the borders of sleep’s world, letters 
and newspapers meant nothing. It seemed that, 
having accomplished that which she had set 
herself to do, her brain had stopped working 
and took count of nothing beyond. The doctor 
watched her critically, satisfied, yet puzzled; 
slowly the feeble pulse gained strength, the 
fluttering heart beat more regularly, a faint 
colour showed in the wan cheeks. Night after 
night she slept, a long, undisturbed, restful 
sleep; and day by day, slowly yet very surely, 
strength returned. The entire absence of rest¬ 
lessness or of anxiety perplexed the doctor in 
view of the nervous strain from which she was 
so evidently suffering and which he, naturally 
enough, credited to business affairs affected by 
the war. That was where his perplexity came 
in for, since the conditions war had produced 
grew daily worse, it seemed impossible that 
anxieties strong enough to induce so frail a 
woman to undertake so formidable a journey 
should have been readily assuaged. He re¬ 
flected, however, that so long as his fees were 
paid his patient’s business affairs were no con¬ 
cern of his, and as a patient she certainly gave 
him little trouble, did him much credit, and 
paid him handsomely. When, therefore, he at 
length raised the bann which had kept Baroness 
von Steinberg outside her mother’s door, he 
watched her much as an artist watches the person 
for whom he has painted some loved one’s 
portrait, and he positively smiled as the anxious 
face changed suddenly to delight and surprise 

*5 
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when, instead of the frail shadow that had 
slipped lifeless from her arms on the night of her 
return to Grtinberg, Rosamund found, smiling 
at her from a background of soft-toned, deftly 
arranged cushions, a face that had recovered its 
delicate oval and out of which loving eyes, 
bright with returning health and vigour, wel¬ 
comed her gladly. 

“ Why, darling ! How lovely you look 1 ’ 
Rosamund exclaimed as she knelt beside her 
mother’s couch. 

“ 1 Handsome is as handsome does,’ ” Mrs. 


Crosland quoted, with a swift glance that told 
Rosamund of what doings she was thinking: 
yet, scarcely had she caught it, than the grace¬ 
ful head turned to the ponderous form sternly 
erect at the foot of her bed and the sweet voice 
went on: “ But it is Dr. Jung who has done the 
handsome things, my dear. I owe everything 
to him;” and she smiled an enchanting smile, 
born in the days when men were ruled by women s 
smiles and frowns. It was, of course, out of date 
in this twentieth century, and seriously out ol 
place in Germany on the face of a woman old 
enough to be a grandmother; yet Dr. Jung s 
voice perceptibly softened as he answered: 

“ You were a good patient and, of course, 1 
knew how to treat you. Had you been taken 
ill in England, where the doctors have no know- 

ledge of nerves, where-” He broke off 

suddenly, and looked down frowning at the 
delicate profile resting on a great pale blue 
cushion. " Now, why,” he demanded, do you 
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always smile when I speak of nerves ? Even 
when you were most ill I had only to mention 
the word and you at once appeared amused— 
amused , when nerves and their treatment are the 
most serious problem of the day ! Yet you are 
an American and you ought, therefore, to know 
something of the subject. English people, of 
course, regard nerves as an affair of the imagina¬ 
tion—or pretend they do—they are all fools: 
but you ought to know better." 

“ I do," Mrs. Crosland readily admitted, " but 
1 can t think why you mind my smiling. Women 
always smile when they are pleased—just as 
dogs wag their tails, you know." 

“And you are pleased that I have cured you ? 

d^nl’ e°“ n re r r lght ' Not ever yone could have 
„° f t ' J? r - J un S answered with conviction. 
He found Mrs. Crosland really intelligent, always 

hi fh t0 and t0 admire whatever opinions 
he thought fit to express; and he enjoyed ex¬ 
pressing his opinions, so he continued com- 
placenUy: “ The effect of the emotions on the 
rgans of the body is intricate. Oh, I ask no 

STC *“ inter P olated * - Mrs! Crosland 
seemed about to protest. “ We are all in an 

emotional ferment nowadays, so that you with 

olerUxed Ular v C ° nStit , ution and having ser’iousty 

utterly tZ Physical powers, collapsed 
utterly, xhe ancients were quite rio-ht 
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the emotions quiet down and let the stomach 
settle. That’s another word the English won’t 
face— stomach /” 

“ Don’t you think that they have faced it 
since the war?” Mrs. Crosland queried gently. 
“ I should have thought that their motor 

transport proved that.” 

“Yes: damned hypocrites that they are 1 
They don't risk their soldiers much on empty 
stomachs. They know well enough what would 
happen if they did 1” 

An indignant flush rose to Rosamund’s cheeks, 
but she was looking away from the doctor, out 
through the window towards the garden, and 

her mother answered him. >f 

“ Then at least they have learnt something, 
she remarked thoughtfully, as one who reflects 
upon an unexpected improvement in an ap¬ 
parently hopeless case. 

“ Of course they have,” Dr. Jung retorted 

testily. “ The Crimea taught them the im¬ 
portance of transport. They face facts when 
they can’t get behind them; but only then. 
Englishwomen prepare layettes for their unborn 
babes, but the most respectable and undoubtedly 
married are as insulted if you speak of them as 

if they weren’t married at all.” 

Mrs. Crosland and her daughter laughed. 

“ And here,” said Rosamund, “ you drink the 
babies’ healths at dinner months before they are 


b °Dr. Jung turned indignantly towards her- 

And why not?” he demanded. If there 
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is any sense in good wishes at all, surely it is 

wiser to give them to the coming rather than to 

the ebbing life ? And in England any dyspeptic 

nonagenarian will get his health drunk on his 

birthday, if he produces champagne to drink 
it in.” 

Again Mrs. Crosland laughed, but she saw 
that the doctor was getting irritated and she 
had no desire for a diatribe against England, 
especially before Rosamund. She therefore 
returned to his favourite subject, 44 Nerves.” 

“ You face everything here,” she said appre¬ 
ciatively, 44 and find out how to treat it. That 
is where you are so wonderful, especially in your 
treatment of nerves. You acknowledge their 

importance and diagnosis follows recognition 
instantly.” 

Of course; if it did not, our medical science 

hold the P remier position in Europe.” 
When I went to Munich for the Ober- 
Ammergau play four years ago,” Mrs. Crosland 
continued, 44 I had been for some time in England 
wW you know, it is considered weak and 
foolish for a woman to suffer from nerves, and 

as s?,rh an ^ WeU V he P1 * etty WeI1 ceases to count 
as such. Here, however, I found an attack of 

nerves as readily admitted as a cold in the head 

and, when I wanted the porter at my hotel to 

look up my train, he begged me not to follow 

marM- Cr °’ SS ^ haU because ‘ die gnadige Frau 
macht mir so nervos ’ ” b au 

grfve. '*'**'* gaUy ’ bUt ° r ' ^ remained 
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“ Higher civilisation is accompanied by strong 
nerve tension,” he said seriously. 

" No doubt that explains it,” Mrs. Crosland 
readily agreed. “We Americans are, of course, 
the most nervous people on the face of the 
earth. By the way, doctor, when can I go back 
to America?” 

Rosamund started, but her mother’s arm 
was about her shoulders and she did not 
turn. 

“ Go back to America?” Dr. Jung repeated. 
“ How can you think of such a thing ? 

“ I think of nothing else. It is my home, you 
know, and you can, I am sure, understand how, 
when one has been ill, near death, one k> n S s or 
home.” Her voice was soft, appealing, and her 
beautiful eyes were very plaintive as she looked 


up at him. . , . • 

“ Yes, no doubt, in ordinary times, but in 

war-time-” . _ . . 

“ But that is just it,” she broke in quickly, 

“ what you said just now is so true, and it is 
just the emotional ferment of which you spoke 
that weighs upon me so terribly. Everyone 
is in ceaseless anxiety. In this very house- 
their only son—their only child 
Dr. Jung interrupted her. 

“ I have given five sons,” ke said dry y. 

“ Five 1 ” she repeated. “ Then you, , 

otT some f* home." he said 

indifferently. " But you wffl understand 
not think one much to give. 
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Yet it is their all,” Mrs. Crosland said softly, 
“ just as this is my all.” 

There was a great love in her eyes as her hand 
rested a moment on Rosamund’s soft hair, but 
Dr Jung dismissed the question curtly. 

” Girls, of course, do not count,” he said. 

Mis. Crosland's lips parted, but closed again 
resolutely. She believed in the Napoleonic 
theory of flinging all one’s forces on one portion 
of the position to be won and subjugating it 
before attacking another. 

“It is well that I have no sons,” she said. 

I am not brave as your women are, and now 
that I have been so ill I can’t bear to see, to 
think, of all the suffering all round me. Let me 
go back to my country, doctor 1 I am home¬ 
sick—terribly home-sick.” 

Her eyes net his beseechingly, and he wavered. 

But how will you bear the journey?” he 
asked; “ and the sea—have you thought of that ? 
This is no time for voyages, and you are not fit 
to run risks.” 

“ I should run none,” she said proudly. “ I 
am an American.” 

Dr. Jung looked at her, an unwilling admira¬ 
tion in his hard ej^es. 

“ You are very confident in your stars and 
stripes, he said, ” but la perfide Albion -” 

Rosamund moved uneasily, but her mother’s 

arm tightened its clasp as she said quickly: “ I 

am not afraid. For us Americans there is 
nothing to fear.” 

“ You would do better to stay here,” he said. 
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“ Our German eagle can shelter you as well as 
your stars and stripes.” 

“ The eagle soars high,” Mrs. Crosland an¬ 
swered, ” but not, you will admit, as high as 
the stars.” 

Dr. Jung laughed; it appeared, after all, chat 
he was not wholly devoid of humour. 

“ Then you are determined to go ?” he said. 

“ If you will help me,” she answered, and the 
appeal in her voice was not wasted. 

” I should advise you to remain with us— 
on earth,” he said; “ but, if the stars are your 
goal, I will see what can be done.” 

***** 

Thus it was that Mrs. Crosland initiated 
arrangements for her journey to America: a 
journey in which the state of her health made 
it essential that her daughter, Baroness von 
Steinberg, should accompany her. 

***** 

A few weeks later Dr. Jung received a most 
grateful and appreciative letter from his ex¬ 
patient, dated from New York. It pleased him 
and he did not fling it into his waste-paper 
basket with most of his other correspondence 
but, refolding it carefully, replaced it in its 

envelope. , 

“ A really intelligent woman,” he reflected, 

" and singularly high-strung. 1 wonder why 
she invariably smiled when I mentioned nerves . 
This, however, Dr. Jung never knew. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HER BIRTHRIGHT 


" • • • Redeeming the time, because the days arc evil. 
Wherefore be ye not unwise, but understanding what the 
will of the Lord is.*’—E ph. v. 16, 17. 

Antoinette was crying: crying like a child, 
uncontrollably, desolately. 

“ I shall be all alone,” she sobbed. “ Karl is 
fighting, Fritz is always in Berlin, and now you 
are going to leave me: the last real friend I 

k*n VC C and ^ er ^ ead down on the broad 

sill of the bay-window where she was sitting 
Antoinette sobbed hopelessly. 

In an instant Rosamund was on her knees 
beside her. 

“ But, my darling, everyone is your friend ” 

she urged, her own voice trembling, her eyes full 

of tears. ' Never was a woman loved, adored 
as you are.” ' a> 

" ?,T e trusts me: 1 feel ««*» watching 
me dotting, wondering.” The words came 

brokenly, smothered in sobs. Then, suddenly 

Antoinette raised her head and faced her friend' 

cn Th -Tt St wretched creature on God’s earth ” 

^iy~ ^ " “ ‘ h "™" b “ g W),h ‘ 

.■^ er ‘ e ar-stained face, framed in the soft 
dishevelled hair, was blank with misery, and 
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Rosamund, her eyes held by its despair, knelt 
dumbly on the floor beside her. What, indeed, 
could she say ? Where could comfort be found ? 

“ Listen to me, Rosamund,” Antoinette con¬ 
tinued. “ If you marry again—and now that 
you are leaving me—going back to America— 
to peace—leaving us at war—I suppose you 
will marry your Englishman. Oh yes,” she 
continued, raising her hand in protest as Rosa¬ 
mund tried to interrupt, “ I was a fool ever to 
think that you had broken with him. What 
Fritz said is true: where a woman’s heart is, 
there is her country also. It is true for you, 
my dear, as it is true for me. Only remember, 
Rosamund—for God’s sake, remember—what it 
means when the country of your heart is not 
the country of your birth, and never let any 
child of yours marry out of their own country. 
My father robbed me of my birthright—brought 
me up in three countries, loving them all, but 
knowing least of all my own. I called myself 
a cosmopolitan. I was proud to be one, to 
think, believe, that I belonged to all, and that 
perhaps I, and others like me, could draw each 
country a little nearer to the other. I was like 
Icarus: I wanted to fly to heaven when I did not 
even know how to walk the earth, and God has 
punished me. lama pariah—I have no country, 
no friends. I am alone—quite, quite alone. 

Once more her head sank piteously on to the 
cushioned window-sill, but her eyes were dry 
now. The paroxysm of tears had passed and 

her misery was dumb. 
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“ No, no 1 ” Rosamund cried, and she caught 
the little cold hands and held them closely in 
her warm clasp, as if she would hold them 
against the world. “ You are not alone. You 
have friends everywhere: here, and in France 
and England.” 

But Antoinette shook her head. 

“ England?” she said sadly— 44 France? What 
welcome will either country hold for me when 
this war ends—if it ever ends ? At the best 
they would but regard me as a person who has 
been nursing a case of malignant fever, and 
speak to me from a window, looking into some 
street far below them—if I had changed all my 
clothes.” She smiled wanly, and the smile 
seemed to Rosamund sadder than her tears. 
Impulsively she caught her in her arms. 

41 That will not be so with me,” she cried. 
“ You know it will not.” 

Again Antoinette smiled, and this time a faint 
gleam of amusement tinged her smile. 

44 No; you will not change, I know,” she said. 
“ But then, my dear, you are an American, 
though you seem to have forgotten it.” 

Rosamund blushed. 

a 1 —what do you mean ?” she stammered. 

Antoinette put her arm affectionately round 
her neck as she answered. 

• my c * ear > tliat Germany is not at war 

with America,” she said gently. 

Slowly the colour that had flooded Rosamund’s 
cheeks faded, but she said resolutely: 

44 It would make no difference.” 
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“ Would it not ?” Antoinette replied sadly. 

Remember how things were in your Civil War. 
Your father fought in it !” 

And Rosamund, remembering the things of 
which her father used to tell, was silent. Sud¬ 
denly she leant forward and, taking Antoinette’s 
face between her hands, kissed her. 

“ I love you and I hate war,” she said vehe¬ 
mently. ” It is ghastly, inhuman ! Why does 
God let such horrors come ?” 

“ Perhaps,” Antoinette said slowly, “ that 
we may redeem the time.” 

Rosamund looked at her, a great wonder in 
her eyes. She had never heard Antoinette 
speak like this before. 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked. 

“ Just that,” Antoinette answered—“ the re¬ 
demption of the time; the lives we have most 
of us wasted, lives that some, perhaps, have 
wrecked. How few of us have been of any real 
use in the world ! We did not even understand 
that, since we had been sent into it, there must 
be some work for us to do, somewhere and how. 
But we didn’t want to work. We just wasted 
our time over the worthless little things of life, 
and lost sight of the great things. How all 
one’s values have changed 1 People want to 
work now as much as they wanted not to work 
before.” 

” And you think that by this work the wasted 
years are redeemed ?” Rosamund asked. „ 

” By work, and through suffering and death, 
Antoinette answered slowly. “ How many lives 
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worse than useless, lives that have been a curse 
to themselves and others, have redeemed them¬ 
selves in battle; how many, women as well as 
men, have forgotten self for their country, have 
learnt that the human being as a unit does not 
count; it is the race that matters.” 

“ Do you think—feel that ?” Rosamund asked. 

Antoinette hesitated. 

I have come to know it,” she said slowly, 
“ but I cannot feel it always—not even often. 
Karl matters so much to me—and Fritz.” 

But it would be terrible if they did not,” 
Rosamund cried—“ your son,your husband-” 

“ My dear, almost every man who is lighting 
leaves wife or mother, to whom he, perhaps, 
was what my dear ones are to me. None of us 
think of that. We are only odd pieces in the 
great puzzle of life that has been broken up 
and must be refitted somehow.” 

” And then?” Rosamund asked. “What 
then ? What picture will the puzzle make ?” 

Antoinette shook her head. 

“ I cannot tell; but perhaps, if we have truly 

redeemed the time, it may show us a little 

nearer heaven, and our earth a better school to 
fit us for it 1” 

* • • • * 

Three weeks later Rosamund von Steinberg 
and her mother sailed for America. 



BOOK IV 


CHAPTER I 

GRAB 

" And darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness 
the people.”— Isaiah lx. 2. 

There is something peculiarly gross about the 
heavy darkness which on moonless nights 
smothers the low-lying land of Flanders in its 
heavy pall. The dank moisture of the ground 
seems to rise as the darkness descends, to 
mingle and unite with it, so that sight and 
feeling are muffled, deadened. Limbs grow 
numb and brains begin to feel like wet blotting- 
paper, incapable of further absorption. There 
is, perhaps, nothing that deadens the soul so 
much as damp: the clinging, creeping chill that 
turns one’s thoughts to worms and other crawling 
things, and makes a horror of night's blackness. 

Yet none of these things can conquer sleep, 
the sleep of utter exhaustion. As a rule there 
is little firing at night, and even when the cloak 
of darkness is rent violently, jaggedly, asunder 
by bursting shells, men still sleep quietly in the 
trenches as they would sleep at home. Many 
even dream happily, it would seem, from the 
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expression on their faces and the occasional 
broken words they mutter in their sleep. 

Young Denham, a youth with a faii-com- 
plexioned, cherubic face, one cheek bandaged up 
where a splinter of shrapnel had struck him, 
looked like a baby whom a wicked fairy had 
snatched from his cot and dropped into some 
witches’ seething cauldron. An occasional shell 
did not disturb him or the others. Moments 
there are during the terrific shell fire of the 
daylight hours when men cry out for silence as 
the one need of their souls; but in the long run, 

by God’s mercy, they grow used to it—those 
who do not go mad. 

Guiseborough and Baby Charlton were in a 
dug-out whose atmosphere Baby had pithily 
described as chilly closeness; however, from the 
size and thickness of the slice of plum-cake 
which he was contentedly munching, it had not 
apparently impaired his appetite. 

Guiseborough was making cocoa. 

‘‘I wish you’d hurry up with that cocoa,” 

Baby remarked, between two large mouthfuls 

°* “ If it doesn’t boil in two seconds I 

shall have finished my cake, and food and drink 

to nourish you properly, should be taken 
together.” 

“ r f . Then n t0p . eatin S»” Guiseborough retorted. 

than'to do them!*” ” t0 thingS Undone 

, “ In matter of cake-eating, when your 
last meal was at some forgotten hour and 

sketchy at that, I doubt it,” Baby answered 
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looking lovingly at the reduced slice of cake in 
his hand. 

“ Well then, you come and make the cocoa 
boil—it takes some making—and I’ll finish the 
cake,” Guiseborough suggested. 

“ Thanks awfully, but do you know—it may 
be a vice, of course, but I’ve always felt that 
way—I have a prejudice about always finishing 
what I have begun.” And suiting the action 
to the word, in two massive mouthfuls, he 
swallowed the remainder of the cake. 

At that moment the cocoa boiled. 

“ Just my luck,” young Charlton sighed. 

* “ Just your greed,” Guiseborough retorted. ^ 

“ Well, it’s much the same thing. If youjre 
lucky things tumble into your lap; if you re 

greedy, you grab them.” . 

“ Grab 1 ” Guiseborough repeated reflectively. 
“ I say, Baby, do you remember that afternoon, 
the end of July, at Grunberg, when von Rothen- 
stein began talking about grab ? Baroness von 
Steinberg had somehow started him on States 

and treaties and the Lord knows what. 

“No; what did he say ? The Germans seem 

to have mastered the science pretty thorough y. 

“ That’s just it,” Guiseborough answered. 
“ Von Rothenstein maintained that to gra 
was a man’s duty: that in the power to grab 
successfully lay the motive force of the world, 

that without it we should stagnate. f| 

“ Well, we’ve moved a bit since then, y 

answered, " and they've grabbed a b.t; but I 
hope it will be our turn soon. 
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*' Yes: to get back what they’ve grabbed and 
stop their grabbing for the future; but, anyhow, 
we didn’t come out to grab as they did. I’m 
damned if I can see anything we can ever get 
out of all this I” 

“ No,” Baby remarked reflectively, ” but 
we’re out not to get what we should have got 
if we hadn’t come in and prevented them giving it 
to us.” 

Guiseborough leaned towards him. 

“ Say that again,” he murmured entreating! v. 
“all of it.” 6,7 


But Baby shook his head. 

" 1 don't think 1 could,” he said frankly! 
It s a bit involved, but it’s what I mean.” 

‘ Well, you’re about right,” Guiseborough 
remarked thoughtfully. ” If we hadn’t come 
in, Germany would have carried through her 
plan all right: got to Paris, and back again to 
the Galician frontier ready for the Russians. 
I hen, that little job settled up, she’d have been 

tree to go for us next time she wanted colonies 
or any other little thing.” 

., qUeer von Rot henstein should have said 
that about grabbing, and queerer still that we 

should a n h ave been stopping in his house 

within a week or two of all this. I wonder if he 
had any idea of it then ?” 

h “ No * of ° ur c <>ming in, anyhow,” Guise¬ 
borough said decidedly. “After the rest of 

^ JwnV'fo ‘r PUay t6nnis that da y’ he went 
m the smoking-room writing, just behind them 
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but not paying much attention till I heard him 
say that England’s policy had always been to 
embroil other nations so that they might 
weaken each other while she went on growing 
stronger and stronger. He quoted the Bosnia- 
Herzegovina business and said that, after egging 
Russia on to fight, directly Germany nipped in 
and declared her intention of backing Austria 
through thick and thin, la per fide Albion backed 
out—as she always had done and always would 
do, he said. I was just going to chip in; not 
that I knew anything about it, but just to give 
him the polite lie somehow, when Hallam, 
whom we had none of us noticed turning over 
newspapers in a corner, suddenly stepped out 
into the veranda and put him right properly. 
He was at the War Office at the time of the 
Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis, and had the whole 

thing at his fingers’ ends.” „ 

li How did von Rothenstein take it . 

“ Oh, bowed to his superior knowledge, ot 
course. He was always courteous, you know; 
but when Hallam left them he said to the 
Baroness that, though he was a clever fellow, 

he did not understand his countrymen— that 

none of our soldiers did; for England would 

never fight: she would never be ready. 

“ No more she was, bless her . but 

fighting all the same. . > 

‘' Yes ; but if she had been ready there wouldn 

have been a German left in France y " ^ 

Von Rothenstein said wc could never look 

ahead, and he was right.” 
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-JO 

r , . Yes ' da 0 ^ n him 1 1 wonder what has become 

01 his wife ? 

Poor woman ! she must be having a prettv 

somewhere 3 " yWay ‘ 1 SUPP ° Se Karl ’ S fighti ' lg 

l ove ‘ y es 1 1 suppose he is. I wonder 

what regiment he is in. One that’s fighting the 

Russians, I hope. He was a good chap-might 

have been an Englishman.” P g U 

English : andT St ***' e bh qUeer with his '"Other 
“f S , h - and having been to Oxford and made 

than r ^ °l English fr 'ends; more English 

hmkofT" f ° r th “ matter of that • One can-t 

up in the *“-» 

regiments ” Bahv °* diffe |: ence between their 

“ S ° me ° f them 

vrilh amne u fewl ” Ouiseborough answered 

Sing fa ' aSt - Lp ° f = 

-d flingfng himself down in™ counfe of 
he was slumbering peacefully ° f mmUteS 

taWe UI hi s C t^ It0 u; ho k We y er> Sat on besid ® the 
*uie, m s thoughts back at Grimhe™ 

damp, narrow trench^ fu , g ‘ The 
dug-out no longer held hin^ u ° W ' cram P e d 

smooth polo-ground In • WaS out on a 

worth to ride an Ai cf . lo P lr }| f° r all. he was 

How well he d :ementred a t n ha°t ffi r ^ the bai1 ' 
he had just managed 7f d tbat desperate gallop; 

had got hold of the d bair n a d nd h f{! Gu ' sebor °ugh 
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but not paying much attention till I heard him 
say that England’s policy had always been to 
embroil other nations so that they might 
weaken each other while she went on growing 
stronger and stronger. He quoted the Bosnia- 
Herzegovina business and said that, after egging 
Russia on to fight, directly Germany nipped in 
and declared her intention of backing Austria 
through thick and thin, la perfde Albion backed 
ou t—as she always had done and always would 
do, he said. I was just going to chip in; not 
that I knew anything about it, but just to give 
him the polite lie somehow, when Hallam, 
whom we had none of us noticed turning over 
newspapers in a corner, suddenly stepped out 
into the veranda and put him right properly. 
He was at the War Office at the time of the 
Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis, and had the whole 

thing at his fingers’ ends.” _ 

“ How did von Rothenstein take it . 

“ Oh, bowed to his superior knowledge, ot 
course. He was always courteous, you know; 
but when Hallam left them he said to the 
Baroness that, though he was a clever fellow, 

he did not understand his countrymen—that 

none of our soldiers did; for England would 

never fight: she would never be ready. 

“ No more she was, bless her ! but she 

fighting all the same.” 

“ Yes; but if she had been 
have been a German left 
Von Rothenstein said w< 
ahead, and he was right.” 


ready there wouldn t 

in France by now. 
could never look 
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r t X es » damn him ! I wonder what has become 
of his wife ?” 

Poor woman ! she must be having a pretty 

bad time anyway. I suppose Karl’s fighting 
somewhere.” & s 

. f y J. ove - yes 1 1 suppose he is. I wonder 

what regiment he is in. One that’s fighting the 

1 h °P e - He was a good chap—might 
have been an Englishman.” B 

Emrlktf ; h6 ,T St fCel a bit queer with his mother 
English, and having been to Oxford and made 

than r EapS °l English friends i more English 

think^f'him ° r tK h ma “ er ° f that ’ ° ne can ’t 
tWn L h ^' sorneh °w, mixed up in the things 
those other brutes have done.” g 

regiments 6 ” R ^ ° f difference between their 
regiments. Baby answered. “ Some of them 

seem decent enough.” ncm 

grimhf 11 ^ 6 ^ ^^1 Guiseborough answered 

S mly as he swallowed the last drop of cocoa 
remammg in his cup. ” I’ m going to sleep ” 

and flinging himself down, in a couple of m nutks 
he was slumbering peacefully. P ' 

foKi° Ur ?- Charlton, however, sat on beside tho 

damn n' S th0UghtS back at Grunberg tL 
aamp, narrow trenches and 1 ® Ane 

dug-out no longer held him H ° W ’ CTam P ed 

smooth polo-ground In ' r WaS ° ut on a 

worth to ride g °n Al.st Pm I f ° f 311 he Wa s 

How well he rem" A * t T\. ° fficer off the ball. 

he had just man^d Yt*and^Yr at< L gall ° P; 
had got hold of the ball and^ Gu * sebor ough 

them goal and ended the’con test format Tay. 
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How good the iced Bowie with peaches in it 
had been when they had gone into the tent 
and Frau von Rothenstein had made them fill a 
wine-glass for her to drink to the success of her 
countrymen, she had said. How lovely she had 
looked in her white gown and big picture hat— 
and how young 1 More like Karl’s sister than his 
mother. She was a dear woman, making every¬ 
one so welcome and at home. Griinberg was 
just like some big English country-house: run 
on the same lines, and meals much the same 
times, except that luncheon was half an hour 
earlier. The food was a jolly sight better than 
most English country-house food, though; and 
that Bowie—■“ Success to England !” she had 
drunk in it that day. Poor soul I The country¬ 
men whose health she had drunk were her 
enemies now. “ Did she feel them that? he 
wondered. Surely not. It was impossible to 
think of her as an alien enemy; and Karl the 
best of comrades, a true sportsman, through 
and through; yet fighting on the other side. 
“ I hope to God he's on the Russian front, 
Baby said aloud: and then, giving himself a 
shake, as if to rid himself of obsessing thoughts, 
much as a dog shakes the water out of his coat 
after a plunge in the river, he, too, flung himselt 
down upon a rug and forgot everything and 

everyone in dreamless sleep. 
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HENRY JOHN 


We must take things as they come along, and keep our 
eyes on the ball.”— Rudyard Kipling: The Maltese Cat. 


The G.O.C. of the iooth Division had come 
over to General Hallam’s quarters and was 
having a long “ pow-wow ” with him in an 
inner room of the farm-house where he had set 
up his headquarters, while Captain Harvey, 
whom General Hallam had brought out with 
him as A.D.C., waited in what had been a 
pantry, but which now did duty as an office, 
and wrote letters. Henry John had become 
considerably broadened in the shoulders and 
bronzed in the complexion, but his countenance 
was as imperturbable as ever. “ Harvey makes 
a first-rate A.D.C.,” General Hallam had written 
home to his mother. “ He always has every¬ 
thing ready, is never in a hurry, and his tempera¬ 
ture is invariably normal." On this particular 
evening there was a good deal of correspondence 
to get through, and quietly, steadily, he wrote 
on, adding letter after letter to the pile placed 
ready for the field postman, and docketing and 

putting aside, or in some cases tearing up, those 
already dealt with. P 


Suddenly, at a slight sound outside, he looked 
up, and as he did so an orderly entered the room. 
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“ A French officer, sir, has just come over 
from the French lines with a message from 
General Blanc.” 

“ Bring him in,” Captain Harvey said briefly, 
and resumed his writing. When he again looked 
up, the officer was already standing in the door¬ 
way. He was a broad-shouldered, dark man of 
middle height, wearing the uniform of a French 
Infantry regiment, bearing a Captain’s galons. 


Harvey rose and bowed. 

“ I understand you bring a message from 

General Blanc,” he said. 

“ Yes, mon capitaine;” and taking out his 
message-book, the officer handed him an 

envelope, closed, but not sealed. 

“ The General is engaged just now,” Captain 
Harvey said as he took the note, ” but perhaps 
I can deal with it. Won’t you sit down and 


have a cigarette ?” 

He held out a case to him as he spoke. 

" Thank you, mon capitaine,” the stranger 
answered; and taking a cigarette, he lighted it 
and began to smoke, but remained standing. 

Captain Harvey, having indicated a chair, 
resumed his seat at the writing-table and 
opening the letter, read it through carefully. 

The officer watched him closely; but the 
bronzed, fair skin and straight features were 
expressionless as a wooden mask, and his eyes 

were bent upon the letter. 

He found it interesting. It opened wit 
question concerning the proposed d ' s P osltlon . ° 
General Hallam's operating force the f° 1Io "™S 
day, and it seemed to Captain Harvey curious 
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that General Blanc should so speedily have 
forgotten the reply that he himself had given 
to a similar question when sent over to the 
French lities that morning; however, the General 
had, of course, innumerable things to keep in his 
head, and it was perhaps possible that he wanted 
the plan in writing. Yet—it seemed odd that 
he did not in any way refer to the morning’s 
conversation. Captain Harvey read the letter 
through a second time, slowly; then turned the 
page, and as he did so a swift gleam leapt 
beneath his lowered lids. The General had 
asked another question: a question regarding a 
brigade not under General Hallam’s command; 
this he must surely have known ? Slowly, 
thoughtfully, Captain Harvey once again turned 
back to the beginning of the letter. As he did 
so, he heard a slight movement, the fretful, 
involuntary motion of shifting feet, instantly 
controlled. He did not, however, raise his eyes 
from the paper before him, but read the letter 
steadily,slowly through,from end to end. Then 
suddenly he looked up. The French officer's 
eyes were fixed upon him intently, searchingly, 
but as they met his they dropped instantly. 

“ * think I can answer this all right,” Harvey 

said quietly. “ Have another cigarette, won’t 
you ?” 

“ Thank you, mon capitaine,” the officer 
answered, and opening the box beside him he 
took one out and lighted it, while Harvey 
placing the General’s letter in front of him, wrote 
his reply. His pen ran smoothly over the paper 
m clear, readily deciphered characters; once or 
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twice he paused, and as he did so a sharp gleam 
of impatience leapt in the dark eyes of the man 
who waited, but there was not again any sound 
of movement. He sat quite still. The reply 
was not lengthy and as Captain Harvey signed 
it he got up from the table, and calling 
“ Orderly/’ he crossed the room with the letter 
in his hand. The French officer rose to meet 
him and as he did so the orderly came in and 
stood beside the door, waiting. 

“ I should like you to read what I have 
written,” Captain Harvey said; “ I want it to 
be clear.” 

Quickly the officer glanced down the written 
sheet. The French phrases told him little 
nothing of what he would have known; but 
there, in the centre of the page, was a word that 
had nothing whatever to do with the French 
phrases or with the question he had come to 
ask; yet a word which to him meant everything. 
The letter was written in fairly correct, if some¬ 
what laboured French, but this word was not 
in French. It was in a language he knew better 

still. It was a word that told him- As his 

eye caught it he moved back swiftly, sideways, 
towards the door; but, while his eyes had been 
bent upon the letter, Captain Harvey had got 
up from the writing-table and was now as near 
the door as he was. The man saw this and, 
folding the paper quickly, thrust it into his tunic. 

“ It is quite clear, mon capitaine, he said, 
“ I have the honour to wish you good-night. 

He was standing between Captain Harvey 
and the light upon the writing-table and, as h e 
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spoke and made another step towards the door 
of the room, the hand which had thrust the note 
inside his tunic fastened upon something larger, 
heavier. Softly, carefully, he drew it forward 
but, as he did so Harvey abruptly moved the 
lamp, turning it up suddenly, so that its light 
fell full upon the stranger, revealing the stealthy 
movement of his hand, and involuntarily the 
man stepped backward: at the same moment 
Harvey’s voice rang out: 

“ Orderly, arrest that man l” 

Instantly his arms were seized from behind, 
Harvey s revolver covered him, and in another 
second the sergeant outside had rushed in and 
the man was secured. 

“Search him 1” Captain Harvey said briefly. 
The search did not take long. The prisoner 
Knew himself surrounded, helpless, and sub¬ 
mitted in sullen silence. In a few moments the 
revolver upon which his hand had closed too 
late, a pocket-book and a packet of papers 

tThfe i r ° m him and laid upon the writing- 
able and the man himself removed. Rapidly 

Captain Harvey ran through the papers- and 

tfme' T Fe Sl °T ly ' WCnt throu S h tJ iem a second 
S ’ £ lacin e them in order. This done, laying 

PapeiS B i nd P° cket -book on one side he 
once more took up his pen. ' 

A . !' ttIe German is a useful thing ” he 

He had' not h reSUmed his correspondence. 

w L n had not ’ however, advanced appreciablv 
when the sergeant returned ppreciably 

said, We ' Ve g0t him l0cked right, sir.” he 
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Captain Harvey nodded. “ Detail a strong 
guard. A brave man, desperate, will try any¬ 
thing, and he’s brave enough. He must have 
known when he walked in here that he held his 

life in his hand.” . , 4. 

“ He had a try for yours, sir, the sergeant 

answered. . ,, 

11 But that would not have saved his, 

Captain Harvey objected. “ The shot would 

have given the whole show away. 

“ Yes sir; but if you’ll excuse my mentioning 

it, I’m glad he didn’t get a chance to fire that 

“ Thank you, Brown, so am I,” Henry John 

answered simply. . , 

As the sergeant passed through ‘he door 

Harvey heard General Hallam’s voice behind 

“"Good-night, then,” he said, “ and to-mor- 

FO “ to-morrow,” the other answered, and 

went out into the night. General Hallam turned 

to his aide-de-camp. „ ?>■ h e 

“ Have you had anyone here, Harvey i ne 

asked “I fancied I heard voices. 

"Yes sir; a German spy, disguised in th 
A™’ of a French Infantry Captain, pur- 

srs* ssssr s srsu. 
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in writing; but then the letter went on to ask 
about the 300th Brigade, and that gave the 
show away. I thought he couldn’t fail to know 
that it wasn't under your command. However, 
I wanted to make sure before doing anything, 
especially after that mistake in the 200th 
Division the other day, so I thought I would 
try and find out how much German appealed to 
him, and stuck an out-of-the-way German word, 
that had nothing on earth to do with my letter, 
in the middle of it, and asked him to read it to 
see if it was clear. That caught him, leapt to 
his eye. He said hurriedly that the message 
was quite clear, and he’d go; but—I’d called in 
an orderly before giving him the letter, and had 
him arrested, just as he was whipping out his 
revolver.” 

“ You ran it too close.” 

^ didn t want to make a mistake, sir.” 

” But—well, I’m uncommonly glad you -got 

him?”* 1 a11 right * Were there an y papers on 


Yes, sir; here they are;” and taking up the 
packet he handed them to the General. 

Osbert HaHam looked quickly through them. 

A go . od thin S y° u g Qt him. He 
doesn t seem to stick at much. But you mustn't 

, C l os f anot her time. Remember, I 

can t afford to lose you.” 

He laid his hand affectionately on his aide-de- 

He m L S d Sh ° Ulder - ? arvey flushed Pleasure. 
He had a warm admiration and liking for his 

G ^ThInW 6 T,T ds meant muc h to him. 
Thank you, sir, he said simply. 



CHAPTER III 

baby charlton's prisoner 


“ The rockets were gold and green sometimes, as it 
seemed, ringed with fire, sometimes cold like dead moons, 
sometimes sparkling and quivering like g re .at stars. A d 
with this light the whole world crackled into sound, as 
though the sky, a vast china plate, had been smashed by 
some angry god and been flung in a million pieces t 
earth.”— Hugh Walpole: The Dark Forest. 


A night black as death and silent now. All day 
the ceaseless roar of the relentless guns a 
hammered on the ears and brains of the men 
in the trenches, until all sense of feeling seemed 
driven out of them and only one desire still 
throbbed in every nerve—“ If only they wou 
stop ! stop for one little quarter of an hour 1 
But they did not stop; hour after hour toy 
thundered on, until at last the blessed darkness 
fell between the trenches and men thanKea 


God that it was night. . „lv 

One of the enemy’s Maxim guns, very c eve y 

concealed, had been especially troublesom 

during the long hours of daylight, and when a 

fast the blackness of the night fotided and, 

comparatively speaking silenced all things, 

Baby Charlton made up his mind to creep 

and try to locate it. 

There was some standing corn betv 
trenches which, cut down though it had 
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both in front of our own and the German lines, 
would at any rate give some cover between the 
' two territories; and although he wished it had 
been cabbages or beetroots, whose dark foliage 
offers far better shelter to a khaki uniform than 
the shimmering wheat-ears, any cover was 
better than none. Therefore, having armed 
himself with three bombs, a revolver and a very 
serviceable aluminium-handled knife, and having 
warned his sergeant of his intentions, Baby 
dragged his long limbs out of his trench and, 
lying flat upon his stomach amongst the corn¬ 
stalks, commenced that slow and arduous pro¬ 
gress which a Frenchman has aptly described 
as “ la nage par terre.” 

Standing corn is ill adapted to this form of 
k motion. It is, indeed, distinctly inimical; it 
impedes the swimmer and, where cut down, 
irritates him by perpetual pin-pricks, while, 
where it is not cut, it threatens with every 
moment to whisper warnings of his coming to 
the enemy. Again and again Baby paused as 
the wheat-ears shivered so shrilly above his 
head that it seemed to him the unseen enemy, 
to whom painfully, slowly, yet quite surely, he 
was drawing ever nearer, must hear and, 
warned in time, end his quest and, incidentally, 
himself. 

Again and again, however, as he held his 
breath and listened, the chattering corn grew 
f still and yet no sound of human stir or move¬ 
ment reached his strained hearing. Nearer and 
. nearer he crept to what had seemed to him the 
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spot whence those deadly bullets had come. 
Then suddenly, close at his ear, he heard the 
fizz of a Verey light. Cowering closely down 
among the corn, he watched the dropping sparks 
as it soared upwards into the dense blackness 
of the sky. Still and silent as a corpse, his slim 
limbs flattened into the earth, he waited. 

A second later, beneath the dense blackness 
of the sky, the light opened suddenly, widely, 
like a gigantic parachute, pouring forth a flood 
of dazzling radiance, white and glaring as that 
of the strongest electric lamp unshaded. The 
golden wheat-ears shone like silver in its rays; 
but Baby Charlton forgot to think of his dark 
khaki-clad limbs amongst their swaying stalks; 
his eyes and mind were concentrated upon a 
huge shell-hole close in front of him, evidently 
made by an eight-inch howitzer. It was from 
this hole that the light had come; clearly, there¬ 
fore, men must be within; sent forward in order 
to throw up lights from an advanced post, the 
lines being far apart. 

Yet, despite the whispers of the wheat-ears, 
which to his strained hearing sounded loudly, 
and the shimmering brightness of their raiment 
in the vivid light, it seemed that the enemy had 
so far neither heard nor seen him. He knew 
that his own nervous tension must magnily 
each sound a hundredfold. It might, therefore, 
still be possible Jor him to return safely to his 
trench. This procedure, however, found no 
favour in his eyes. Half-finished jobs were, he 
held, as rotten as half-hatched eggs. He there- 
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fore determined to stick it out. The regiment 
in the trenches facing them had been changed 
a day or two back, as had been announced by 
an unusual hubbub and the jocular invitations 
shouted to them, in varying forms of the English 
language, to “ Come over here and see your 
vriends,” “ We are all your vriends,” “ Come 
and see,” etc. It would be highly desirable to 
find out what this regiment was, if he could not 
get the machine-gun located. Baby therefore 
lay doggo, waiting and listening for another 
“ Fiz-z-z ” of a second Verey light. 

The night was damp and chilly, and as he lay 
hugging the clammy ground so closely that it 
seemed to him as if it must hold him glued there, 
a prisoner of the soil, the darkness, denser, 
deeper now, to eyes dazzled by the luminous 
radiance of the bursting light, appeared to drop 
suddenly like a pall, as though it would smother, 
suffocate, those on the earth beneath. 

The damp, nauseous air penetrated his lungs 
and limbs. “ Worse than sitting in a bog 
waiting for snipe,” he thought. “ Tricky birds, 
too, snipe. Give one real good sport, though, 

while this business-” Suddenly from the 

shell-hole in front of him came again the long 
warning ” Fiz-z-z.” Snipe were forgotten: alert, 
yet still as stone, he watched the dropping 
sparks as the rocket tore its way upward; any 
chance he might have would come now. With 
one of his three bombs poised in his hand, he 
watched and waited, until once more the'en¬ 
veloping darkness was driven back by a glare 
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that seemed to search the very fibre of the torn- 
up earth about the shell-hole, piercing its depths, 
and illuminating dark figures crouched therein: 
blinding them, it seemed, since none stirred or 
sought to see that which might lie outside 
amongst the corn. Yet surely in another 
moment they must see—must—well, it didn't 
matter what they did. He had got to time his 
bomb very carefully. 

Yes 1 He had got it 1 His bomb exploded 
right at the mouth of the shell-hole, and out of 
it, like rabbits from a warren, four or five figures 
scuttled, making for a ditch leading back to 
their trenches. His bomb had failed to stop 
them as, indeed, he had expected, given the 
uncertainty of light and the difficulty of aim. 
He had had a poor show for his pains: nothing 
had come of it. He had, it is true routed the 
enemy out of their cover but, as he had been 
unable to see any distinguishing mark on then 
uniforms, and as he did not, even know. f all 
the occupants of the shell-hole had left it, no 
much had been gained. He must wait a bit 
longer. He could not well be stiffer or colder 
and something might turn up, after all. bo he 
lay still, flat and cold upon the damp earth, 
watching, listening. Ah 1 there it was again 
“ Fizz-z-z and as the parachute of light one 
more 2 opened out, flooding the earth, he saw, m 
front of the shell-hole, a figure much like to 
own, but grey-clad, lying, as he was ly> n 8- st “* 
as death upon the ground. When the la ^ 
had blazed out, giving him his aim for 
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this figure had not been there. Clearly, then, 
this death-like stillness was feigned, even as his 
own; for had the bomb reached and killed him 
he would still have been in the shell-hole, not 
out here in the open, watching him, he supposed, 
as he himself watched, like a tiger waiting for 
his chance to spring. As the light vanished, 
Baby Charlton, who had lost his revolver whilst 
creeping about on the sodden ground, leapt 
forward in the direction where that dark figure 
had lain, and it seemed the figure leapt simul¬ 
taneously to meet him. A shot rang out, but 
in the darkness missed its aim, and before the 
German could fire again, Baby Charlton was on 
him. Strong in muscle, despite his slender build, 
he felt, as he closed with the grey-clad form, that 
he had found a man strong and resolute as him¬ 
self. In the darkness each struggled to get 
power to use his knife, but vainly. To and fro 
they swayed, the advantage turning slightly, 
yet never decisively, first one way and then the 
other. At last the German, with a sudden turn 
wrenched his right arm free, and his hand went 
straight to his knife; but Baby Charlton, throw¬ 
ing all his weight upon him, forced him back 
and, as he drew his knife, he slipped up, on the 
clammy, greasy soil, and fell, dragging Baby 
down with him, but uppermost, and in another 
moment his knee was on the German’s chest. 

Xhe man writhed, gasping, muttering. 

Damn that slush !” he said. 

hanHl b / C fw h ? n ’l hand ’ clutchin S the aluminium 

handle of h.s knife, recoiled: a sudden involun- 
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tary recoil. English words; English voice—a 
voice he knew. 

Who are you ?” he demanded hoarsely. 

An enemy.” 

And an Englishman ?” 

By God, no I a German.” 

Baby’s hand clenched upon his knife-handle. 
It was his duty to kill this man, since to drag 
him back as prisoner was practically impossible; 
yet words, voice, accent, had shaken his resolve. 

“ Will you surrender?” he asked curtly. 

“ No, I’m damned if I will !” the grey figure 
answered, struggling violently to writhe away 
from the knees and hand that held him prisoner, 
but the grip tightened. Not in vain had Baby 
Charlton fenced and boxed at Eton: with a 
sudden swift blow under his chin, his English- 
speaking enemy was knocked senseless. 

“ Well, I’m damned 1 ” Baby muttered to 
himself, as the figure ceased struggling and the 
head fell back on to the sticky ground which their 
struggle had churned into slush. He felt that 
the position in which he had landed himself 
was not only one of some difficulty, but essentia y 
stupid. It was evident that he could not alone 
convey his insensible prisoner back o 
British trenches. He might drag him some way 
towards them, but that ultimately he would 
have to get help from his sergeant seemed 

certain, and to return from a reconn ^. tr ' f 
expedition, such as he had attempt, vnth* 
prisoner who had refused to surrender wascleaHy 
unnecessary. Thinking about the matter, how 
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ever, did not make it any the easier to carry 
through. So, painfully and laboriously, Baby 
Charlton once more started on his “ nage par 
terre ” back to the British lines, dragging his 
inanimate grey-coated captive by the shoulders. 

It was no easy task ; the ground was as holding 
as a ploughed field during a wet winter in the 
Midlands, and it seemed to him that the distance 
between the trenches had trebled and quadrupled 
since he had started out. His prisoner, clad in a 
heavy uniform, and with the dead weight of 
insensibility, seemed a figure of iron sinking 
down into the soft ground; but Baby Charlton 
was strong and resolute, and he had managed 
to drag his prisoner pretty near to his own 
trench before he went for assistance. When 
however, the grey-coated figure had been lifted 
down into the trench and deposited in a dug-out, 
Baby sat down beside him and panted. Pre¬ 
sently, having recovered his wind, he bent over 
his prisoner, trying hard to scan his face in the 
taint light, to learn whence the sense of famili¬ 
arity in voice and tone had come. The features 
however, were swollen, the cheeks caked with 

tX f'*; X 3 patch of white s kin close to 
the fair hair which, close-shaven though it was 

yet showed so resolute a wave, seemed to recall 

something, someone. But what? Whom? 

Was the memory it brought that of man or 

woman ? Both seemed to float before his eyes 

but with veiled faces; outlines that he knew' 
but could not name. new ' 

Suddenly a thought came to him, and 
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himself up stiffly—for his expedition across the 
sodden ground and the subsequent tussle with 
his prisoner had left him aching in every bone 
and muscle—he went in search of water and a 
handkerchief. It did not take long to get them, 
and gently enough he sponged the caked mud 
from cheeks and a forehead young as his own. 
As he set down the bowl and turned to dry the 
water on the white, still face, the handkerchief 

he held fell to the ground. 

“ Karl von Rothenstein ! by God 1 ” he ex¬ 


claimed. 

The figure stirred, but the closed eyelids did 

not lift. t , u , 

“ Dear little mother, don’t worry; I shall be 

all right. I-” _ _ _ r . 

The voice sank into silence, and Baby, listen¬ 
ing, heard beneath the young man’s tones a 
sweet, low voice bidding him welcome to her 
home. That home was now enemy country. 

“ Well, I’m damned 1 ” he said. 

His prisoner stirred and tried to turn over 
on his side. Failing in this, he opened his 
eyes, fixing them full on Baby Charlton s face. 

“ Baby! by all that’s holy!" he exclaimed. 

“ You precious nearly did for me, old chap. 

And Baby Charlton blushed as he heard him¬ 
self saying, "I’m afraid I did I" 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE GENERAL 


For us ultimate ends are many. They may reinforce 
each other, or they may weaken each other. They may 
narmoruse, or they may clash. Personal ends may prove 
incompatible with group ends; one group end may prove 
incompatible with another. Loyalty may be ranged 
against loyalty, altruism against altruism; nor is there any 
court of appeal which can decide between them.”— Arthur 
James Balfour: Theism and Humanism . 

The wintry sunshine, clear and cold, but laugh- 
mg, dancing as southern sunshine ever laughs 
and dances, shone in, unchecked, through the 
curtainless windows of the farm-house parlour 
winch did duty as General Hallam’s office, 
ihe tray with rolls and coffee, brought to him 
at a very early hour, had been thrust aside on a 
chair near the wall, and the table in front of 
him was covered with papers. Carefully he 
read, noted, wrote: pausing sometimes, thinking 
out a situation; then writing rapidly as it 
unrolled itself before him. His brain worked 
quickly, visualising readily: a great gift in the 
command of armies. The months of war had 
changed him but little: always spare, wiry 
pright in frame, there had been no superfluous 

f k ,OSe /. He Was ' P erha P*. more bronzed 

and about his temples the dark hair shot with 
grey showed almost white; yet this, if a sign 
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of age, was the only one. Every movement, 
however slight, revealed the strong vitality and 
energy of the man. 

Presently a Staff officer entered, bringing more 
papers; not of grave importance, it seemed, 
from the rapidity with which the General ran 
through them, sometimes making marginal notes, 
erasing, and putting one after the other on one 
side as he read and signed. Then, as the pile 
beside him grew high and only two or three 
sheets remained within his hand, suddenly his 
eyes were arrested—held. From the page before 
him a name leapt out, challenging him, calling 
to him. 

Silently he looked at it, each letter seeming 
to separate itself from its fellows, spelling and 
respelling the name: a name he knew. 

He looked up. 

“ How was this prisoner, Captain von Rothen- 
stein, taken ? He does not appear to be 
wounded ?" 

“ No, sir, but he seems to have had a blow 
that knocked him senseless. Charlton of the 
8 th Rifles took him while out on some recon¬ 


noitring work. . . 

“Charlton, was it? Well, I’ll go and see 

all the prisoners presently,” the General sal 
shortly; and glancing through the last remain¬ 
ing paper he added it to the little pile beside 
him. ” I think that's all, Burton. Good- 

m ^Good-morning, sir;” and Captain Burton, 
placing the papers the General handed to him 
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carefully in his pocket-book, left the room, 
closing the door behind him. 

It seemed to Osbert Hallam that it shut out 
the world of war, the world of reality, leaving 
with him, held in this small, bare room, voices, 
visions of that which had been, that which 
might have been, but never now could be. 

* * • • • 

It was an awkward interview. The name of 
von Rothenstein on the paper placed before him 
had for Osbert Hallam spelt hospitality and 
friendship—and something more. The man erect 
before him spoke with the voice that had held 
all these things, spoke in his mother-tongue as 
that mother spoke it; his fair skin and finely cut 
features sharply recalled the woman who, but 
a few months back, had welcomed him in her 
home, had bidden him, “ Auf wiedersehen.” 
Yet this birthright, this heritage, counted for 
nothing. It was the uniform and the rank it 
showed with which he had to deal, and not the 
man within it. 

Briefly he questioned him, and Karl answered 
clearly, concisely, his whole attitude rigidly 
respectful and reserved. The softening shadows 
of the night were gone, and with them the con- 
fusing glamour of a return to consciousness 

voice swearing comfortably in 
his ear, a friendly face bending over him. As 
he had awakened, stiff and aching in every limb, 
from a heavy sleep, the sleep of exhaustion, in 
the cold greyness of a slowly dawning day, a 
sudden realisation of what had happened had 
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come to him. A prisoner: the word seemed 
printed on an iron band about his heart, pressing 
into, constricting it. This was the end of all 
things; a living death. And he was unwounded, 
well, strong 1 With a groan, Karl had turned 
upon his side, striving to shut out all sight and 
knowledge of the coming day, the day that 
heralded captivity. 

Baby Charlton also had slept dreamlessly, 
and had awakened in the cheerless dawn with 
a chill about his heart. Turning restlessly on 
his narrow mattress the sharp pain of a twisted 
muscle had roused memory, and he groaned 
aloud. Viewed in the dawn, the previous 
night’s proceedings seemed a sorry affair, and 
even breakfast could not dissipate the gloom 
which had taken possession of him. He and the 
General’s A.D.C., Captain Harvey, were the 
only people present when Karl von Rothenstein 
was brought before the General, and everyone 
acutely remembered that the last time they had 
all been together had been as his father s 
guests. Karl, however, with carefully schooled 
face and voice, had set himself to remember 
two things only: that he was a German and a 
prisoner. Formally, the customary questions 
were put and answered. These ended, the 
General paused, looking silently at the man 
before him, thinking, remembering; but Karl s 
eyes were on the ground. He must see in this 
man an enemy and a stranger, and to do this 
he must not meet his eyes. Suddenly the 
General spoke quickly: 
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“ Is there anything I can do for you, von 
Rothenstein ? If there is, I don't think I need 
say that I shall be glad, very glad, to do it.” 

The cold rigidity of Karl's features softened, 
his eyes lighted up and he smiled, a sudden, 
vivid smile which lighted his whole face. 

“Would you, sir?” he answered eagerly. 
“ Yes ”—as the General made a gesture—“ I 
know you would, and if in any way it were 
possible to let my mother know—perhaps I 
ought not to ask it; it will, I suppose, be difficult 
—impossible, perhaps, but if it could -” 

The General interrupted him. 

“ Your mother shall hear—somehow,” he said. 
“ Have you any message?” 

“ Only my love, and tell her I am well- 
unhurt.” He flushed hotly as he spoke, but 
added, “ She will be glad.” 

“Yes,” Osbert Hallam answered; “she will 
and shall be glad. Good-bye.” 

Karl grasped the hand he held out warmly. 

“ Good-bye, sir; I can't thank you. I—but 
my mother-” 

A little line showed itself between the General’s 
eyebrows. 

“ Your mother shall not suffer if I can heln 
it, ' he said briefly. 


To Osbert Hallam writing home was simply 
transmission of thought, and his pen would run 
rapidly over the paper in decided but difficult 
characters. The bond between him and his 
mother was close. His outlook on life was hers, 
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and if she sometimes perceived a more distant 
view which altered the perspective of his picture, 
she at least saw that picture. He knew that 
everything he wrote interested her, and his 
thoughts formed themselves into words as he 
wrote; yet to-night beneath the heading of his 
letter, “ My dearest Mother,” the sheet was 
blank. Thoughts failed to find words. Instead 
they made pictures. One after the other they 
rose before him, claiming, holding him, so that 
his pen slipped idly from his hand. 

The walls of the bare little room in which he 
sat widened, opened; the air grew soft and 
warm, scented with innumerable flowers; and 
there was light everywhere, soft summery light 
filling the room, not caught and centred in 
lamps and chandeliers, but shining down like 
sunlight above the oak panelling of the great 
ball-room which, in his dream-picture, had 
blotted out the bareness of his office walls. 
Yet this floating radiance centred round one 
figure out of all those present: a white-clad 
figure, and a head and face perfectly modelled 
as that of a Greek coin, yet warm with life. 
The light seemed to be reflected in the pale gold 
of the hair which framed the lovely features 
and to deepen, burnish it. She turned to face 
him. The passionate music of a Hungarian 
love-song filled the room; and in it, through it, 
he heard her voice bidding him come to Hungary. 
Then he had lied to her—and in that lie ha 
used his mother's name. He felt again h 
sudden shame that had burnt hotly in his hear 
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as Antoinette had repeated his words: “ Your 
mother,” she had said, “ your mother ill ? But 
of course you must go to her-” 

Yet his mother, though fragile, delicate 
always, had not been ill, and the telegram had 
simply followed a formula agreed upon in case 
of need. The need had arisen: that which he 
had long foreseen as possible had become 
probable. War was in the air. This he could 
not tell her, so he had lied. Now, as again her 
face rose before him, the sympathy in her eyes 
seemed to reproach, upbraid. 

And you are an only child,” she had said, 

“ like my Karl. You must certainly go-” 

And he had gone: gone with her last words 
ringing in his ears—“ Auf wiedersehen.” But 
he, knowing that which it seemed must be 
between them should that word be fulfilled, had 
answered in the words which we have made 
good-bye, 44 God be with you 1 ” Now, when 
she read the words of the telegram that would 
be sent to her from the German War Office, it 
would in truth seem to her that God had forsaken 
her. The sweet voice, as it had softened on 
those three words, 44 like my Karl/’ still sounded 
in his ears, but broken now by torturing fear. 

Osbert Hallam knew, as perhaps only those 
sons who ever carry their lives in their hands 
can know, what that life means to the woman 
who gave it birth. Had news such as that which 
must shortly reach Grunberg been sent to his 
own mother concerning himself he well knew 
all that it would have meant to her and what 
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he would have given, had he been in such case 
as Karl’s, to lift that crushing anxiety, deadly 
fear, from the mother he so dearly loved. Yet 

for this other woman who- With a brusque 

movement, Osbert Hallam roused himself. He 
had no time for dreaming. He must act, and 
act at once, if comfort were to reach her before 
she had eaten her heart out over that crude 
official word “ Missing.” This bare word runs 
up and down the whole gamut of suffering. 
There is none too high or low for it to reach: 
or, it may mean the end of suffering—death. 
Those who see it written against the name they 
love learn every note and tone of pain it touches. 
It weakens hope and wears down courage. 
Something of this he might save her. Officially, 
further information would be long in reaching 
her. He must see to it that the promise given 
to her son was kept. Directly he could do 
nothing: only in one way could he help her. 
His mother might be his messenger. She knew 
so well how to comfort, to cheer and strengthen, 

and she loved the work, yet- Deep within 

Osbert’s heart lay the knowledge that this tasK 
his mother would not love; that between her 
and the woman he would have her com or 
stood a barrier: the barrier that in every mother s 
heart walls out the woman whose life has barren 
the fulfilment of her child’s destiny It was 
this knowledge which had let the in ry01 

pen, which had checked each thought as 1 

itself into words, asking always a question 
had never asked before. 
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“ How will this sound to her ? Will this 
touch her, or will it seem too much for me to 
say?” His questions found no answer. He 
would think no more. He took up his pen 
resolutely and wrote rapidly, covering his sheets 
closely, telling the story simply, baldly almost. 
This done, he paused; then, taking up another 
sheet, he added: 

“ You will know better than anyone in the 
world what to say to her, for you will know 
what you would have wanted said to you had 
it been me.” 

• • * • • 

Quickly he signed his name— 

“ Ever your loving son, 

“ Osbert,”— 

and thrusting the letter into an envelope, sealed 
and directed it. 



CHAPTER V 

A TELEGRAM AND A LETTER 

" II va bien, il vous aime bien et que son ciel, 

C'est de vous revoir comme il est sur de le faire.” 

Paul Verlaine. 

Herr von Rothenstein was in his laboratory. 
The Rothenstein works were at some distance 
from Grunberg Castle, and in normal times it 
was his custom to motor there very early every 
morning, to return at one o’clock for luncheon, 
since at Grunberg the light midday meal still 
prevailed, and then once more go back to 
work till dinner-time; but since the war his 
presence had been constantly required in Berlin 
in connection with various war organisations, 
and his presence now in his laboratory was also 
in close connection with war work, since he was 
on the track of a new and important discovery. 
That when thus engaged he should remain 
undisturbed was a rule so absolute that only 
two people in German}" could with impunity 
have infringed it: his wife and the Kaiser. 
When, therefore, on a cold, clear, wintry morning 
a deprecating knock sounded on the panels of 
his door, he frowned grimly and his voice was 
harsh as he answered with the question, ‘ Who 

is it?” . . , 

“ Die gnadige Frau,” the reply came quickly 
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in eager explanation of unwarranted temerity, 
and instantly the frown faded and Herr von 
Rothenstein hurried forward to unlock his door. 

Mein Engel-” The words died on his 

lips. It was Antoinette, but an Antoinette he 
had never seen. Haggard-eyed, with drawn 
face and trembling fingers, she thrust a telegram 
into his hand. It was from the Kriegsminis- 
terium in Berlin, and out from the cumbersome 
official phrases of regret one word leapt to eye 
and heart—“ Vermisst.” 

A curious grey pallor spread slowly over Herr 
von Rothenstein’s face as he read; but his voice 

was steady as, holding his wife closely to him, 
he said gently: 

“ Do not be frightened, my darling. Probably 
it only means that he is a prisoner-” 

“A prisoner—Karl ? No 1 he would never 

be taken.” 


Her husband smiled sadly. 

“ Mein Engel, men cannot always help them¬ 
selves. Remember those Englishmen who were 
buried by a shell and dug out on our side.” 

Her eyes were on his face, distorted by fear. 

Then—you don't think—he is—dead ?” she 
whispered. 


Of course not, darling, 
they would have said so.” 


Had he been dead, 


\\ ® ut the y might not have known.” 

Wn Not> P erha P s '. in a big battle, but there has 
been none, and in a small engagement thev 
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“ But how could he be taken prisoner if there 
has been no battle?” 

“ In some reconnaissance or small attack— 


a trench blown up, perhaps; there are many 
ways-” 

“ But he may be wounded,” she cried, ” and 
I cannot go to him I” 

“ My darling, if Karl were very ill, dangerously 
ill at home, here with us at Griinberg, should 
we not send for the best hospital nurse we could 
get ?” he said tenderly. “ If Karl is wounded 

he will have such a nurse.” 

The terror in Antoinette’s eyes had lessened 
a little as she clung to him, listening. 

“ If only he is safe 1 ” she sobbed. ” If only 


I could know that 1” 

Very tenderly Fritz stroked her hair, from 
which the little fur toque had fallen back. 

“ We will telegraph,” he said, ” and they will 
do all they can; but we must be patient, mein 

Engel, patient and brave.” 

Antoinette raised her tear-stained face from 

his shoulder. T *n 

“ I will try,” she said. “ Indeed, Fritz, I will 

try, but—it is so hard !” , , , 

Two great tears rolled down her cheeks and 

splashed upon his coat. He drew her head 
down upon his shoulder again as he answered, 
perhaps that she might not see his face upo 
which the dull grey hue had spread and deepened 
“ My little angel,” he said gently., 1 thin 
the good God will send you comfort. 
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A few days later Grafin von Barenfeld walked 
over to luncheon at Griinberg. In war-time 
the convenience she had previously found in 
lunching or dining there was considerably en¬ 
hanced, food having increased in price as the 
means to purchase it had decreased, and she 
still felt that the fact that the name of von 
Barenfeld had figured in the Almanach de Gotha 
hundreds of years before that of Rothenstein 
had been even whispered in polite circles left 
the benefaction entirely on her side. 

Things were very simply done now at Griin- 

berg, a German cook had replaced the French 

chef and there were, of course, no men-servants; 

but there was plenty of food and wine also, 

and the Gridin had a hearty, camel-like 

appetite which enabled her to eat enough at 

one meal to do for two: a distinct advantage 

when that one is provided by a neighbour, 

and a neighbour who expects and receives no 
return. 


More than a week had gone by since the 

telegram concerning Karl had reached Griinberg, 

and the dark circles beneath Antoinette’s blue 

eyes, the faint lines, for the first time visible 

about her mouth, told of wakeful nights and 
Weary days. 


It must be terrible for you not to know 
what has become of your son,” the Grafin said 
as she spread her dinner-napkin across her ample 

so n nn S p attacked a Iar ge plateful of sausage 

; r my part I would sooner know 
that he was dead. 
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“ Oh no 1 Not that !” Antoinette cried, her 
voice trembling pitifully. 

“ But it is surely better than to be wounded 
and a prisoner: hacked to bits by ignorant 
English doctors ! But I forget you are English 
yourself. I ought not to have spoken—and no 
doubt, since your son is half English too, he 
will receive better treatment.” 

Antoinette coloured hotly. 

“ That would certainly not happen,” she said 
quickly; " and neither Karl nor I would wish 
it, even if what you say were true and he is 
wounded and-” 

Her husband interrupted her. 

“ The Grafin must know exactly how prisoners 
are treated in England,” he said suavely, ” since 
her brother was one of the first to be taken.’ 

A dull flush of resentment rose beneath the 
thick yellow of the Grafin’s skin. Her brother’s 
surrender had not been regarded as creditable 
or, indeed, necessary. 

“ I do not hear from him,” she said shortly. 
“ The censorship is so strict in England. They 
let nothing through.” 

“ That is unfortunate. You must, I fear, teel 
very anxious about him,” Herr von Rothenstein 
answered politely. ” Also, his letters ' v ° u 
doubtless be interesting. Only the other day, 
when I was in Berlin, I heard the War Munster 

speaking of him.” , , 

The dull flush deepened on the sallow cheeK. 

The Grafin also had heard things which tfte 
War Minister had said about her brother. 
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“ This is an excellent chicken,” she said 
abruptly, turning to Antoinette. " Do you 
rear them yourselves ?” 

A slight smile curled the corners of Fritz von 
Rothenstein s mouth, but he proceeded to eat 
the chicken which, as the Grafin had said, was 
undoubtedly excellent, and the subject dropped. 
The Grafin ate quickly; she had come for a meal, 
and she intended to have it. No rudeness on the 
part of her host should prevent that; but when 
once she had had all she wanted nothing should 
she determined, induce her to stay one moment 
longer under the vulgarian’s roof. She had 
already done him too much honour. She had 
not long to wait. Now that two-fourths of the 
castle had been turned into a hospital and 

fk°u he n fo y th shut U P> meals were served in 
the hall and, no sooner had coffee and cigarettes 
been handed round than the Grafin, gulping 

A°n7 n J CO f ee ’ Sa ' d that she must go 6 

Antomettc did not attempt to dissuade her 
bhe had never liked her, but the kindly generosity 

l/jT, SOul , had found P‘ty for a woman who^ 
hke a homeless sparrow, was ever seeking crumbs 

sToth the 7 ig K hWay - 1Vda >'' however, pity"as 

smothered by resentment. Standing by her 
husband s side within the doorway she watched 
her walk briskly down the avenue 
suddenly she turned towards him: ' Th 

Fritz, do you remember seeine Irvino-’c 
adaptation of Faust ?” ® trving s 

Her husband laughed. 

" YeS - Y ° U are thin king of Mephistopheles’ 
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remark about Martha—‘ I wonder where she’ll 
go to by-and-by ? I won't have her.’ It’s a 
difficult question !” 

“ Yes,” Antoinette agreed heartily. “ She 

wan ts—room-” and she spread out her arms 

in an effort to indicate limitless space. 






* 


A few moments later, when the car which 
Herr von Rothenstein retained for business 
purposes drew up at the door to take him back 
to his work, Antoinette returned to her patients. 
Since the first day of the war when, in order 
to escape thought, she had thrown herself heart 
and soul into the work of transforming the 
beautiful rooms of the old castle into a hospital, 
these patients had been her chief care and 
interest. Very thoroughly had she learnt her 
work and never was woman more tender or 
devoted. Her patients loved her, and when 
with them she felt no longer an alien: outcast 
from her own land, yet a stranger here, as some 
in her own class had made her feel during the 


months of war. 

Since the arrival of the telegram concerning 
Karl, however, Antoinette had shown * ^stless 
anxiety concerning her patients whic 
calming assurances of the Professional nurse 
wholly failed to arrest. Antoinette hacI been 
initiated into nursing through a very baptism 
of fire. She had seen terrible things in the day 

of her novitiate: huge gaping wounds, severed 
limbs, bones shattered, nerves and muscles torn. 
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And now, beside and behind each patient still 
within her ward, she saw these others, some of 
whom had recovered and had gone back to fight 
again; others who now lay within the graveyard 
of the little church whose steeple pierced the 
trees of the Grunberg woods: every gaping 
wound, severed limb, or shattered frame, 
seemed that of her son. 

This afternoon as she passed down the ward 
and paused beside the bed of a sleeping man 
whose case, at first deemed hopeless, was now 
the triumph of the hospital, he opened his eyes 
suddenly and smiled up at her. . 

“ Why, Hans, I thought you were asleep,” she 
said. 


m “ Just dozing, gracious lady,” he answered. 

It is pleasant just to be awake enough to 
know the pain is gone. It seems as if one had 
come into heaven from hell.” 

“ 1 know,” she said gently. ” You suffered 
horribly.” 

“ But it is over now,” he exclaimed, " and 

we won’t speak of it. The gracious lady looks 
tired—sad ?” 


Antoinette s lips trembled as she answered. 

“ I am anxious about my son,” she said, so 
low that Hans only just caught the words. 

Ah, but that must not be 1 God will keep 

him safe. He will be cared for as the gracious 
lady has cared for us.” 

They were almost the words her husband had 
said to her that morning; yet, spoken by this 
poor Catholic soldier of Southern Germany" 
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they had an arresting quality that somehow 
carried conviction into her very heart. 

You believe that ?” she asked. 

“ Surely,” the man answered simply; “ those 
you have cared for pray for you, and their 
prayers will protect your son and bring him 
safely back to you.” 

Please God,” she said, and passed upon her 
way. The man’s eyes followed her and his lips 
moved, praying for her with the sure faith that 
lifts these simple souls to heights that culture 
cannot reach. 

Antoinette stayed late in the wards that 
evening and it was a little past eight o’clock 
when, having changed her nurse’s dress for a 
soft white tea-gown, she came down into the 
hall; her husband, however, had only just 
come in. The post had arrived, and a for¬ 
midable array of letters and papers was spread 
out on a table in the window awaiting him. 
There were several for her also: business letters 
mostly in connection with her hospital; their 
envelopes told their contents. One letter, how¬ 
ever, was not official; it bore a Dutch stamp 
and was addressed in a handwriting wholly 
strange to her. She took it up curiously—who 
could be writing to her in this unfamiliar hand ? 
Could it be a letter from England, forwarded 
through this kindly neutral? No; she heard 
but seldom now even from her most intimate 
friends. Neither she nor they could write that 
which would truly interest, so the letters grew 
perforce, as time passed on, harder to write, 
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duller to read. Listlessly she tore the thin enve¬ 
lope. It enclosed another thicker than itself, 
bearing her name written in a flowing English 
hand. She tore this also. Then suddenly a 
great light leapt in her eyes, though her face 
grew deadly white. Breathlessly she followed 
the clear writing from page to page, devouring 
every word. Then, pressing the flimsy paper 
to her lips, she rushed across the hall towards 
the staircase. 

“ Fritz!” she called. ” Fritz ! Fritz ! Come 1 
Come quickly 1 ” and still calling, clutching the 
letter tightly, she ran up the staircase. As she 
reached the first landing her husband appeared 
in his shirt-sleeves at his dressing-room door, 
which opened on to the top of the staircase, and 
hurried down to meet her. 

“ Mein Engel, what is it ?” he called anxiously. 

“ Karl !” she cried—” alive, well ! Oh, Fritz, 
it is wonderful !” She thrust the letter into his 
hand and, sitting suddenly down on the stairs, 

she leant her head against the banisters and 
sobbed. 

In a moment Herr von Rothenstein’s quick 
eye had grasped the tenor of the letter; the 
next he was seated beside her, his arm round 
her as he said, over and over again : 

“ Mein Engel, don’t cry 1 Our boy is safe 

well. Don’t cry, my darling I Don’t cry ! He 
is well, safe I” 

, Bu k t Antoinette cried on. The wall of ice that 

she had budt about her heart had given wav 
melted by sunshine. * * 



CHAPTER VI 

TREATING OF ALIEN ENEMIES 

“ ' Ah ! but we aren’t playing the maxims,’ said the 
Maltese Cat. 4 We’re playing the Game.’”— Rudyard 
Kipling. 

About a week later, Lady Hallam was seated 
at the small round table which, when alone in 
cold winter days, she always had placed near 
the wide fireplace in her dining-room. She was 
fitfully sipping her breakfast cup of coffee and, 
wholly uninterested in her egg of which she 
had absently chipped the shell, allowed it to 
grow cold in its silver cup while she scanned 
the columns of her newspaper eagerly. There 
was, however, little news this morning and 
letting it drop, discarded, on the floor, her eyes 
at last turned to her plate. A tepid egg is not, 
however, absorbing, and she looked up quickly 
as the door opened and her old butler came in, 
with a salver bearing a foreign letter. It was 
a bulky packet and had the printed name of some 
firm unknown to her, in a neutral country, 

printed on the envelope. Tf 

Impatiently she pushed it on one be¬ 
seemed clearly one of the many touching appeals 
for wine orders so familiar to householders in 
all probability an offer of some superb substitute 
for Hock or Moselle, she reflected, and went on 
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with her egg. It had not, however, grown 
warmer and, putting down her spoon, she took a 
piece of toast and a little tangerine marmalade. 
Then she opened the letter. To her surprise, 
it contained no printed circular or list of wines, 
but another envelope, the address on which had 
obviously been penned by a lady’s hand. As 
she noted this her eyebrows contracted sharply, 
forming the two little vertical lines in her fore¬ 


head which with her, as with her son, ever 
betrayed some fretting thought. Quickly she 
tore the envelope. The sheets it held' were 
closely written, but no address headed them. 
As she read the first page, the sharp lines between 
her brows became less accentuated, her eyes 
softened and, as she turned from sheet to sheet, 
tears slowly rose and dimmed them. She read 
slowly, carefully, not missing a word from end 
to end, and as she read the last words a large 
tear fell softly on the centre of the page and, 
letting the loose sheets fall upon her knee, she 
sat looking into the fire, thinking, wondering. 
Presently she took the letter up again and 
slowly read it through once more; then, folding 
it carefully, she put it back into its envelope 
and, rising, went over to the bow-window which 
looked out upon the Square gardens—those 
gardens on to which she and her son had looked 
on the eve of his departure for France, and 
where he had told her she must never hope to 
see her little grandchildren run to and fro 
The ground was hard with frost now, the branches’ 
f the trees were bare, the garden empty. Her 
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house was empty also. With a sigh, Lady 
Hallam turned back into the room. 

“ She is a dear woman,” she said softly. 
“ Why in Heaven’s name did she marry a 
German ?” 


***** 

It was on the afternoon of that day that 
Geoffrey Leigh had invited Lady Hallam to 
have tea with him at the Foreign Office. He 
was less busy now and afternoon tea was a 
meal for which he had an especial affection, 
particularly on wintry afternoons. He was very 
fond of Lady Hallam and she of him, and on 
this particular day her pleasure in the prospect 
of a talk with him was enhanced by the thought 
that he might be able to tell her something of 
Frau von Rothenstein. She had an idea that 
he had stayed at Grunberg when studying in 
Germany, and if so, he would certainly be 
interested to hear of the letter she had received. 
She would not, however, read it to him. It 
was a mother’s letter written to a mother and 
not for the cold, critical, eyes and ears of clever 


young men. , 

Geoffrey understood the tea-table thoroughly, 

as most men educated at Public School and 

University do. His old nurse, who had been his 

mother’s nurse also, and who was now pensioned 

off and living in a cottage on the estate ha 

paid striking tribute to this when Ceoffrey had 

visited her on a day when, stricken down by one ot 
those crushing headaches which numb all thought, 
sight, taste, and every other sense, she sat 
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huddled in her chair over a dying fire. Quickly, 
deftly, Geoffrey had raked the embers together 
and had blown them to a blaze; then, filling the 
kettle, he had set it on the fire and had made 
her tea and toast, the like of which she declared 
she had never tasted. When, next day, his 
mother visited her, she found her completely 
recovered and full of admiration for an educa¬ 
tion which had had such practical results. 
“ You know, ma’am, it always seemed to me 
you were wasting a terrible lot of money sending 
Master Geoffrey to Eton and Oxford, but they 

did teach him to make a good cup of tea 1” she 
said conclusively. 

This teaching Geoffrey had not forgotten, and 
when Lady Hallam found herself installed in a 
very comfortable arm-chair beside the great 
fireplace whose hospitable warmth embraced 
even the far corners of the large room, she 
recalled the tale and reminded him of it. 
Geoffrey laughed. 

“ the fagging system,” he answered. “Ifthe 
water didn’t boil or the teapot wasn’t warmed, 
01 the toast was burnt, one got smacked.” 

How I wish they had fag-masters in Board 
schools 1 Lady Hallam said fervently; “we 
should get better servants then.” 

“Well, I haven’t much to complain of.” 
Geoffrey answered, as he uncovered a perfectly 
toasted muffin and handed it to her. ” But T 

ffi r tT.Y lth Y T that [t is the lack of dis cipline 
m the lower classes which is at the root of most 

of our present difficulties.” 
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“ Yes; they don’t learn it either in work or 
in games as you do,” Lady Hallam answered. 

“ No; I don’t think anything helps more than 
games to get men to work together. After all, 
playing for one’s school is much the same thing 
as fighting for the Empire. What one wants, 
as Rudyard Kipling put it, is a crack team: not 

a team of crack players.” 

“ Yet the Germans, who are not great at 
games, get it,” Lady Hallam said thoughtfully. 

“ But there you have iron discipline,” Geoffrey 
answered. “ Obedience instead of co-ordina¬ 
tion. It produces a marvellous machine; but 
if our Public-School system only ran through 
the Board schools we should have one infinitely 
superior, because, if broken up, it could still 
work in pieces until it could get together again, 
while the other, responsive only to orders, must 
collapse should the orders fail.” 

“ Will they ever fail ?” 

“ Not in the giving, I think,” Geoffrey an¬ 
swered, " but a day must come when the 
execution of them will fail. In all machines, 
however perfect, some parts of the mechanism 
must wear out in time; and if it cannot e 
repaired, the wheels grow clogged and wo K 
slowly, inefficiently. It is even conceivable 
that the engine may explode. So, at Jeas , 


seems to me. 


If 


You are probably right,” Lady Hallam said 

thoughtfully, “ but the time is lo "f— es ^. C , \ 
for wives and mothers,” she added, with 

pathetic little smile. 
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“ I hope you get good news of Osbert,” 
Geoffrey said quickly, with real sympathy. 

“ Yes, thanks. You know it is his pride that 
he has never ‘ gone sick,’ as they say, on duty 
in his life, and Generals, as he constantly im¬ 
presses on me, are not likely to be wounded.” 

“ Of course not,” Geoffrey said hastily, anxious 
that his instantaneous recollection of two or 
three who had been killed should not betray 
itself. 

Again that pathetic little smile rose to Lady 
Hallam’s lips. She too remembered. [y 

” He says they are a wonderfully brave 
enemy, and even their half-trained troops have 
plenty of courage, but he thinks the base devices 
they have recourse to show that they have lost 
faith in themselves.” 

“ 1 expect he is right. I certainly thought 
they would have preserved the common decencies 
of war, although I never liked them—I saw too 
much of Prussianism.” 

“ I suppose so. You were in Berlin, I know; 
but didn’t you see something of the cosmopolitan 
society in Germany also ? I fancied you stayed 
at Griinberg once or twice ?” 

" Yes ; for a few days. It was a lovely place, 
and they usually had some charming people 
there.” 

"I am interested in Frau von Rot hens tein,” 
Lady Hallam said slowly, as she poured herself 
out a second cup of tea. “ Tell me about her.” 

" She 1S a remarkable woman,” Geoffrey 
answered—” very lovely, clever and charming 
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yet somehow curiously unaffected by it all. 
Most beautiful and clever women seem to feel 
their beauty and brains all the time, just as I 
feel my clothes when I’ve got into a Court suit; 
but she doesn’t.” 

” I know what you mean,” Lady Hallam 
answered. “ I saw her picture in the Paris 
Salon, and she looked like a flower.” 

“ That’s just what she is like,” Geoffrey said 
eagerly—” a hothouse flower; I hate to think 
of her in these days. It must be awful for her.” 

“ Yes; her son has been taken prisoner,” Lady 
Hallam said. She still spoke slowly, thinking, 
it seemed, as she spoke. 

“ Her son 1 Karl I Karl a prisoner ?’’ 
Geoffrey cried excitedly. “ How did you hear ?” 

“ Osbert told me. He was brought before 
him.” 

“ By Jove I you don’t say so ? How beastly 
for both of them.” 

“ I wrote to his mother,” Lady Hallam con¬ 
tinued. “ A friend at a neutral legation got it 
through for me. It would have been some time 
before she could have heard officially, and 
waiting—not knowing—is horrible. I waited 
once for news of Osbert; the first wire said, 

1 Dangerously wounded,’ and then I had to wait 
and wait for days—the telegraph wires had 

been cut-” Her voice trembled as she 

broke off in the middle of her sentence. Im¬ 
pulsively, Geoffrey laid his hand on hers. 

“ So you wrote to Griinberg ?” he said. 

“ Yes; my neutral friend managed it all right 
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for me, and this morning I heard from her. It 
was her letter that showed me what an interesting 
woman she must be—and how lovable.” 

Yes; everyone is in love with her, beginning 
with her husband,” Geoffrey said, laughing. 

“And she?” 

“Oh, she just accepts it all: much as the 
flower you said she was like accepts the sunshine 
and blooms in it.” 

“ Poor soul ! there can be little sunshine 
now.” 

“ No; she adores Karl. They look like brother 
and sister.” 


^ es » ^ should have said from the photograph 

Osbert had of the son on his polo pony, with 

his mother holding the bridle, that they wers 

brother and sister. She must have married verv 
young. J 


“ I believe she did; and she’s kept young. 
Herr von Rothenstein keeps her in cotton-wool 
and never lets any worries get near her.” 

Poor soul !” Lady Hallam said again. She 
knew that one has to learn to suffer as one learns 
other things, and the first lessons are very hard 

cup; he held that tea- 
drmking was more profitable than thinking in 

hese days As she took it, the door opened 
an ,f ^°* one l Armstrong came in. 

"Hullo, Armstrong! have some tea?” 

tf a °no 7 SUggeSted hos P>tably, brandishing his 
f,'P 0t “ » n Ernest of his sincerity. 

lea i* Colonel Armstrong repeated ah«;pntKr 

as he shook hands with Lady Hallam. “ Oh,' 
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well, yes; I think I will have a cup. I haven’t 
had any lunch, now I come to think of it.” 

“ Then have an egg, or some cold meat or 
something?” Geoffrey urged, his hand on the 
bell, but Colonel Armstrong shook his head. 

“ No, thanks; I don’t feel like meat;” and he 

helped himself to muffin. 

“ Were you too busy to get out for lunch r 

Lady Hallam inquired sympathetically. 

“ Well, we are confoundedly busy, but it 
wasn’t exactly that. I did get off for half an 
hour, but I had to go over to the Home Office. 
The fact is, Rosamund’s coming over.” 

“No? Really? I congratulate you, Lady 


Hallam said warmly. .. - 

“ Thanks awfully; but I’m in the devil of a 

fix about it. Her mother, Mrs. Crosland, who 

has the Early Victorian method, in spite of bei » 

an American, of getting every man she come 

across to do every blessed thing she wants, has 

got some sort of a passport for Rosamund out 
of the State Department; but it appears that 
won't entitle her to land, as she s an ahe 
enemy and only our Home Office can let her * , 
so I tried to get hold of somebody to work 


f “ Did you manage it?” Geoffrey asked as he 

her as an American, but keep on about h 
being an alien enemy-seem thu * * w J e 

her on shore will be no end °f a J * . ^ lcl be 
very civil—said they would see what couici 
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done and let me know—but they didn’t seem 
to grasp that there isn’t time for all that.” 

“ The y are very busy,” Lady Hallam sug¬ 
gested gently. 

“Busy! We’re all busy I But they might 
realise that a thing like this has to be shoved 
through at once.” 

“ h ° W y ° U Work thin S s in the War 

Uttice f Geoffrey innocently queried. 

“ WelI > of course we’re up to our eyes in work 

there, and when people come bothering about 

things that don't matter a pin to anybody but 

themse ves-” He broke off short, as his eyes 

suddenly l.ghted on Lady Hallam*s amused face. 

„ T By J° ve 1 he exclaimed, with a sudden laugh • 

to thenf” 56 that S ^ USt how my affairs seemed 


CeJfr Ha u lai ? j oined in his lau 6 h While 
Geoffrey, who had moved away in search of 

cigarettes, murmured a word which might have 

lifc" PosTbly.' '” bUt Whkh S ° Unded more 

are unsympathetic—to men,” Lady 
Hallam said in the soft, low tones that were so 
pleasant to jarred nerves. ° 

eagedv^ -ThliV'' Col ° nd [Armstrong answered 

eagerly. They re quite different with women 

anyhow, with some women—Mrs. Croshnd 
or instance. A woman who can get what sh^ 
wants out of German Generals would Turn our 
Home Office round her little finger and tZ 
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Lady Hallam and Geoffrey laughed. 

“ It’s no laughing matter,” George Armstrong 
continued gloomily. “ She’s a wonderful woman, 
but she takes a lot of living up to. If she and 
Rosamund arrive here and I can’t get Rosamund 
off the boat, I believe she’ll drag her back to 
America and try to get a promise out of her, 
when she’s seasick, to chuck over a man who’s 
made her seasick twice over by being too poor 
a thing to get her on land when she’s crossed 

the sea to come to him.” 

Geoffrey burst out laughing and Colonel 

Armstrong turned on him angrily. 

“ It’s all very well to laugh; I know Im 
absurd. Men in love always are. But how 
would you like to have the woman you want to 
marry kept a prisoner in a beastly boat when 
you ’re waiting on the pier with a marriage licence 

in your pocket ?” , 

“ Not at all,” Geoffrey said heartily. it sa 


bC ” S Yes; isn’t it? I say, Leigh, couldn’t you 
help me ?” 

Geoffrey shook his head. 

“ We have nothing to do with enemy aliens. 

The Home Office deals with them entirel y- ? 
“ But couldn’t you get hold of someone there t 

I thought you knew a man rather hig P 
Ln't there anything you can do ? Anyone you 

can get hold of ?” . ro i one ] 

Geoffrey hesitated; the anxiety ir> C° lone 

Armstrong's face and voice were ver> real. 

-I do know one fellow,” he said slovlj, 
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11 who has always been awfully nice about any¬ 
thing I had to see him about; but I don’t know 
if this would be his job and-” 

Couldn t you ask ?” Lady Hallam put in 
gently. 

Geoffrey turned towards her, and his eyes met 
hers. 

Yes; I might ask; but of course I don’t 
know if he would be able to do anything.” 

Try him, anyhow, for Heaven’s sake I” 
George Armstrong urged. “You don’t know 

what this thing means to me.” 

t \Vell, I’ll try,” Geoffrey answered; and 
Lady Hallam rose to go. 

“ You must both lunch with me on Sunday 

and tell me the result,” she said. “ You will 
won’t you ?” ’ 


In a breath they accepted—people usually did 
accept Lady Hallam’s invitations—and Geoffrey 
walked down the passage with her to the lift 
It’s a nuisance, I know,” she said, as the 
sitting-room door closed behind them, leaving 
Colonel Armstrong shut within it, “ but you are 
domg a good action. He is really in love and 
he will make a good husband. As a Frenchman 
once said to me of his English brother-in-law, 
Excellent comme mari, trks solide , but ’ (and 

aVore?” ener S etic English) • to me such 
urged. 6 8 3 r6al g °° d fell ° W ’ thou K h >” Geoffrey 

which countf 6 agre6d C ° rdiaUy ’ “ and * is ^at 



CHAPTER VII 

THE LABORATORY 

" En temps de guerre on guerit un peu de tout, n'importe 
ou.”_ Heures de Guerre de la Famille Valadier. 

Herr von Rothenstein’s staff were anxious. 
It had often happened that he remained shut 
into his private laboratory until so close upon 
his dinner-hour that the utmost speed of his 
motor gave him no time for even the quickest 
change into evening clothes; but at home chef, 
valet, wife, were all used to this and waited 
for him with a readiness that almost obliterated 
time. There had been occasions also, thougn 
these were rare, when, altogether disregar mg 
the dinner-hour, he had worked on into th 
night, but on these occasions he had neve 
failed to telephone to his wife. Yet to-night 
all was silent. The closed door, behind which 
the great brain and clever hands free ly 
worked in their ceaseless endeavour to wr Jt 
from Nature secrets the possession o 
makes men her master, allowed no sound er 
movement to penetrate its heavy panels. ^ 

side his secretary waited. The clock 
eight He pushed aside his writing and glanced 

towards the closed door, listening for ,‘ he lock, 
grating sound of a key turning m the lock. 

282 
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The striking of the hour seldom failed to remind 
Fritz von Rothenstein that in the hail at Grun- 
berg his wife listened for his coming. Yet 
to-night no sound came, and with a sigh Herr 
Schmidt took up his pen again. In all times 
the satellites of those great spirits, absorbed in 
the rarefied rigours of science, art, religion, 
suffer through the more mundane mechanism 
of their frames, which register the passing hours 
with a chronology as certain as that of the 
spirits they serve is uncertain. Herr Schmidt 
also had a wife, an excellent Hausfrau, and he 
knew that a savoury supper was awaiting him 
at home. It was, indeed, of the supper that 
he thought, his wife, although its creator, 
appearing to him merely as an accessory. It 
has been said that in order to do really good 
literary work one should starve in a garret, but 
it is difficult to take interest in the writing of 
other people’s letters when one wants to eat, 
and a quarter of an hour later Herr Schmidt 
laid down his pen, closed the last letter he had 
written and put away his papers. Herr von 
Rothenstein would surely delay no longer. In 
a few moments at the latest he would either 
rush through the secretary's room, calling out 
some hurried word as to to-morrow’s business, 
and leap into his motor, ordering his chauffeur 
to outstrip time, or he would open the door a 
few inches, just enough to give a glimpse of an 
absorbed face and ruffled hair, and desire that 
a telephone message might at once be sent to 
Grunberg announcing that his return home 
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before midnight, at earliest, was impossible, 
setting hi# secretary free to hurry home, where 
he might eat and be thankful. How thankful he 
would be, he reflected, as the moments passed, 
bringing no sound or movement from the room 
within. The half-hour struck, and as its sound 
died away in the stillness of the growing night, 
suddenly, insistently, a telephone-bell rang 
sharply through the room. Quickly Herr 
Schmidt returned to his writing-table and took 
up the receiver. 11 No. Herr von Rothenstein 
had not started; had not left his. laboratory ; 
had given no message. Yes; he would hold the 
line while the gracious lady was informed of this." 

He had not long to wait: the gracious lady’s 
message was emphatic. Herr Schmidt hesitated. ^ 
“ He did not know—it would, of course, be 
possible to knock at the door, but it would be 
in absolute defiance of Herr von Rothenstein’s 
orders. In all probability he would not answer. 

If he did- No; really Herr Schmidt felt he 

could not act against this never abrogated rule. 

Yes; he would hold the line, but-” The 

pause was short, and in an instant Herr Schmidt 
was sitting erect, every muscle tense with 
respectful attention. “It is the gracious lady 
speaking? But she must not distress herself; 
there could surely be no cause that she should 
be alarmed. The Herr Doctor was doubtless 
absorbed in his work and had lost count of 
time. True, he had never before remained so 
late, when the gracious lady was at home, without 
sending a message, but at other times it had 
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occasionally happened. Yes; if the gracious 
lady commanded it he would knock at the door 
and say that she was anxious, but- Cer¬ 

tainly, if it was her wish, he would obey the 
gracious lady's command at once;” and hanging 
up the receiver, Herr Schmidt hurriedly crossed 
the room and knocked with trembling hand at the 
closed door. Then he waited, dreading now its 
opening as before he had longed for it; but no 
sound came. He hesitated ; put his ear to the 
door; all was silent. Timidly he knocked again 
softly; then a little louder, shrinking back as 
the raps resounded on the thick panels; but no 
answer came. * Every nerve alert, he again bent 
forward, listening. Once more the telephone- 
bell rang out sharply, rending the silence, and 
hurriedly Herr Schmidt obeyed the summons. 
“ No 1 there was no answer; all was quite silent 
in the room; he could hear nothing. He would, 
of course, knock again, since the gracious lady 
desired it. It grieved him that she should feel 
anxious. There was really no reason, and it 
would distress the Herr Doctor unspeakably. 
Oh, the gracious lady was coming down herself. 
Then, undoubtedly, the Herr Doctor would 
unlock the door. Should he try to inform him 
of her intention ? No ? Well, of course, if the 

gracious lady preferred to come-” 

With a sigh of relief, Herr Schmidt hung up 
the receiver. The matter was out of his hands. 
He glanced at the clock. It was nearly nine 
His supper would probably be spoilt, and he 
was very hungry. It was, indeed, well that the 
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gracious lady should come, and once more Herr 
Schmidt seated himself at his writing-table. 
He knew it to be the only position in which a 
secretary really shines in the eyes of his employer. 


A few moments later the deserted street 
below, seemingly wrapped in sleep, was roused 
by the rushing sound of a motor speeding through 
the night and stopping with a whirr beneath the 
window in which the secretary’s writing-table 
stood. A bell clanged through the building. 
Hurriedly the door was flung open and in 
another moment Herr Schmidt heard steps upon 
the stairs; but he remained seated, a half-written 
letter before him, pen in hand, until those 
hurrying footsteps reached the threshold of his 
room; then, letting his pen fall upon the note- 
paper, he rose. As he did so the door opened, 
and Antoinette von Rothenstein, a dark sable 
cloak flung about her shoulders, over the soft 
white drapery of her tea-gown, came in hastily. 
She did not look at him, and he felt with a pang 
that the correctness and industry of his attitude 
had been entirely wasted. She hurried over 
to the laboratory door and raised her hand 
knock; then, at a sudden thought, she paused 
and, turning to Herr Schmidt, said quickly. 

“ Is the Herr Doctor still here, still silent ? 

“ Yes, gracious lady; the door has remained 

closed and I could obtain no answer. 

Then, feverishly, Antoinette rapped upon the 

panels—rapped and rapped again, ou 
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louder, bruising her delicate hands and calling 
beseechingly to her husband to answer. 

“ It is Antoinette, Fritz, Antoinette ! Don’t 
you hear me? I am frightened. Answer me, 
Fritz, answer me, if only to tell me to go away I 
Fritz; Fritz !-” But no answer came. 

Her fear, the silence that answered it, sent a 
sudden misgiving through Herr Schmidt’s well- 
regulated mind. Was it possible that the Hen- 
Doctor might have been taken ill ? He hurried 
over to Antoinette’s side. 


“ Does the gracious lady think-” 

diffidently. 


he began 


Antoinette turned to him, her face white and 
drawn with anxiety. 


“ My God 1 what is it ?" she whispered. “ I_ 

I- Don’t look like that !” she broke out, as 

she met the blank fear in the secretary's round 
eyes. “ Do something ! Call someone ! Any¬ 
one— anything— but break open that door 1” 
Herr Schmidt hurried from the room. He 
knew how to obey orders; speedily he returned, 
followed by men with tools. Antoinette was 
leaning against the door, her lips pressed against 
its hinges, calling, calling; yet no answer came. 

, 1, u T° rk began 1 and in a * ew moments the door 
fell back. The electric light was turned full on 

illuminating the room within. Herr von Rothen- 

stein was seated by a table at the far end in an 

arm-chair, slightly pushed back. In an instant 

Antoinette was beside it, kneeling on the ground 
her hands clasping the hand that lay rigid on 
the arm of the chair, her voice calling, “ Fritz ! 
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Fritz ! It is Antoinette 1 Speak to me 1 Fritz, 
Fritz!" But no answer came. Cold and still 
the figure remained rigid in the chair in which 
he had been writing, a strange grey pallor on 
his face, and his lips cold and blue. 


***** 

Vainly they tried to draw her away. At last 

the old doctor, summoned in haste, who had 
attended her when Karl was born, roused her. 

“ You must come home/’ he said authorita¬ 
tively, “ for Karl’s sake.” 

Then at length she raised her head. 

“ For Karl’s sake?” she repeated. 

“ Yes*” and, stretching out his hand, the o d 

man drew her to her feet. “ Karl will need you. 

He has no one else now.” , 

Then, at last, she let him take her home. 



THE BEST MAN 


Are we to attach transcendental value to the feelings of 
a man in love ?"—Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour: 
Theism and Humanism. 


Geoffrey Leigh was late for luncheon and 
Lady Hallam decided that, having given him 
ten minutes’ grace, he should have no more. 

Colonel Armstrong, with military punctuality, 
had arrived as the clock struck the half-hour 
and Lady Hallam felt, after ten minutes’ con¬ 
versation, that a kidney saute, accompanied by 
a glass of claret, would be very sustaining. 

She had finished both when Geoffrey walked 
in. He was full of apologies. 

„ ‘‘I simply overslept myself,” he said frankly. 

We had a very heavy night, and when Baynes 
called me at eleven-thirty I promptly went to 

sleep again. I’m awfully sorry—I-” 

But Lady Hallam interrupted him. 

Don’t be sorry,” she said kindly, ■■ but sit 
down and eat your luncheon. I am very glad 
you slept on. To lose your sleep would have 

funcheon.'^ WOFSe y ° U than t0 lose m y 


l Can * agr ^ ™ th y°“ there,” Geoffrey said 
emphatically. He had already eaten two kidneys 
and was appreciatively sipping his claret. Y ’ 
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Lady Hallam smiled, seizing the subtle com¬ 
pliment. Praise of her cuisine, which she her¬ 
self inspired, was always pleasing to her. Colonel 
Armstrong, however, had finished his rognons 
sautds, eating them quickly, unappreciatively. 

“ Any news ?” he asked abruptly. 

“ Nothing important,” Geoffrey answered, in 

a non-committal tone. 

Lady Hallam looked at him sharply; she had 

heard that tone before. 

“ Wouldn’t you have heard it at the W ar Office 

if there had been any news ?” she asked. 

“ Oh I didn’t mean war news, Colonel 
Armstrong said quickly; “ but Geoffrey was to 
see his Home Office man last night and— 
You did see him, I suppose ?” he added sharp y, 

apparently goaded on to cross-examination by 
Geoffrey’s appetite. He had completely emptied 
the dish of rognons which had been placed in 

front of him. . . Q , r _ c 

“ Oh yes, I saw him,” Geoffrey said, his y , 

and apparently all his attention, on his plate. 

“And can he work it? What s he goi g 

t0 “ d Well, he’s not going to do much,” Geoffrey 

answered leisurely. ,, i. 

Colonel Armstrong stared at him blank.y. 

“ Not going to do much ?” he repeate Y> 
” then how the devil am I to manage things ? 

“ You won’t,” Geoffrey said placidly, 
rep-ret to sav that I shall have to do that. 

“Youl’^Lady Hallam and^her guest ex¬ 
claimed in one breath. “ You?" 
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“ Yes; that unfortunately is the case. It 
appears that to bring an alien enemy into 
England at this moment is a very difficult 
matter-” 

B-b-but-” Colonel Armstrong inter¬ 

rupted, stuttering with excitement and vexation. 
“ One moment,” Geoffrey said quietly. “ You 

and I, Armstrong, know Baroness von Steinberg, 

and know that she is coming to England to 

marry you, and for no other reason: but our 

country and hers are at war; the regulations as 

to the admission of enemy aliens are strict, 
and-” 


But Colonel Armstrong could listen no longer. 

But, damn it all, you don't mean they’ve 
refused ?” he cried, forgetful of everything and 
everyone save Rosamund. 

“ No; but they will only let her land under 
a guarantee that she becomes your wife within 
twelve hours of landing; and the worst of it is 
I’ve got to see that she does it.” 

Colonel Armstrong gasped. He could not 
even stutter. 


“ Then, I suppose,” said Lady Hallam gentlv 
that you will be best man ?” 

Geoffrey turned quickly towards her, and as 

hls eyes u , met hers ‘hey both laughed, suddenly 
irresistibly. 

George Armstrong looked at them in bewilder- 


.V " Best man?” he repeated. 

t'- , Why ’ wiU be a capital plan, won’t it ?” 
Lady Hallam said quickly. “ Geoffrey will 
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meet her on the boat, guarantee that she is the 
right lady, hand her over to you and stand 
behind you as best man while you marry her.” 

“ By Jove 1” Colonel Armstrong muttered, 
and drank his glass of whisky-and-soda at a gulp. 

“ Best man certainly sounds better than 
‘ Government representative/ or anything of 
that sort,” Geoffrey said gravely, though his 
eyes twinkled as he glanced across the table at 
his hostess. 

Colonel Armstrong stared. 

“ Do you really mean that you’ve got to 
watch her until she is my wife ?” he demanded. 

“ Not quite all the time,” Geoffrey said 
reassuringly, “ but they want me to see her 

married.” ,, 

" And you couldn’t have a better best man, 

Lady Hallam interpolated. 

“ That’s true,” Colonel Armstrong agreed 

cordially, “ but it’s all so devilish rum, I don t 

know where I am.” , 

“ Neither shall I," Geoffrey murmured 


plaintively. 

“ When do you expect Baroness von 

to arrive?” Lady Hallam asked. 

“ About the tenth.” 

“ She comes to Liverpool, I suppose 


Steinberg 

?” . 


“ Yes ” rr 

■■ It will be all right, old chap,” Geoffrey 

said reassuringly. ” You 'll j ust take her off to a 

R -?A try ReS C / OfficeT”” Colonel Armstrong 
repeated '"Go^d Lord! Why, her mother 
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has sent me sheets about flowers and palms and 
wedding-cake and-” 

“ Oh, well, you must cut all that.” 

But Colonel Armstrong shook his head 
gloomily. 

“You don’t know Mrs. Crosland,” he said; 
“ I do. Why, she would never regard me as 
Rosamund's husband if we weren’t married in a 
church or a drawing-room—a New York drawing- 
room 1” 

“ As regards the church I agree with her,” 
Lady Hallam said decidedly. “ And, after all, 
there must be several churches in Liverpool.” 

Beastly place 1” Colonel Armstrong said 
gloomily. “ She’ll hate it.” 

Lady Hallam turned to Geoffrey. 

“ Must it be in Liverpool ?” she asked. 

“No; time, not place, is the condition, 
there won’t be much time to get anywhere else.” 

In a motor,” Lady Hallam answered, “ one 
can get to my brother’s place in two hours. I 
am sure he would take us in. Shall I come with 
you and Geoffrey, Colonel Armstrong, to meet 
your bride and her mother and take them to 
Westwood ? There is a chapel attached to the 

house, you know, and we can give her a prettv 
little country wedding.” 

Westwood? Why, it would be perfect 1” 
George Armstrong exclaimed enthusiastically. 

But do you really think Lord Westwood_?” 

Lady Hallam smiled. 

1 " It . 1 ® Westwood’s habit always to do what 
I want,” she said finally. 1 
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“ I don’t know how to thank you,” he said 
eagerly. 

“ Don’t try. I shall like to make a pretty 
wedding for your Rosamund, and I am always 

glad to be at Westwood.” 

“ You are always glad to do a good action,” 
George Armstrong said warmly; but Lady 

Hallam shook her head. 

“ I think it is Geoffrey who is doing the good 
action,” she said. “ He brings the jewel; I only 
find the setting. Without me you would still 
get your jewel; without him the empty setting 

would scarcely please you.” f> 

“ By Jove, no 1 I never thought of that, 

Colonel Armstrong exclaimed. “What a con¬ 
foundedly lucky thing it is, Leigh, that you’re in 

the F.O.” „ , 

“ Glad you think so,” Geoffrey answered 

dryly; and Lady Hallam laughed. These two 

were a perpetual amusement to her. 



CHAPTER IX 

LIVERPOOL 

And crowds that stream from yawning doors 
And shoals of pucker’d faces drive; 

Dark bulks that tumble half alive,' 

And lazy lengths on boundless shores; 

" Til1 all at once beyond the will 
I hear a wizard music roll, 

And thro’ a lattice on the soul 
Looks the fair face and makes it still.” 

Alfred Tennyson: In Memoriam. 

The moon was at its full and in its purifying 
rays even the murky docks and smoke-stained 
buddings of Liverpool showed whiter, clearer 
cleanlier, and it seemed to George Armstrong 
that a path of silver bridged the strip of water 
between the great Cunard liner which had 
brought Rosamund across the Atlantic and the 
dock on which he stood. 

So many formalities now surrounded the 
arrival of these steamers, entailing a delay so 
tedious, and making the admission of strangers 
to the ships so inconvenient, that it had been 
decided that Geoffrey Leigh should go on board 
alone since, as Baroness von Steinberg had no 
passport, it would be well to avoid all observa¬ 
tion and comment and to wait quietly until all the 

i 1 | • _ passports had 

lelt the ship so that she could follow unobserved. 
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Lady Hallam had decreed that her own motor, 
in which she had travelled down from London, 
should accompany Lord Westwood’s into 
Liverpool. 

“ Your motor, and yourself, will bring Mrs. 
Crosland and the Colonel-cousin,” she explained 
to her brother, “ and Geoffrey can go outside and 
smoke; he will want a pipe after the boat busi¬ 
ness. Then Colonel Armstrong can bring his 
bride in my car, and get over all his love-making 
before supper, instead of boring us all by in¬ 
articulate adoration, illustrated by speaking 
glances. The wrong people always intercept 
them and it’s so tiresome when one is hungry 
and anxious to get on with one’s supper.” 

Lord Westwood had no anxiety to drive into 
Liverpool and spend some undefined time waiting 
about while Geoffrey Leigh retrieved Colonel 
Armstrong’s bride; but he had so long made it 
a habit to do what his sister wished, and her 
wishes so rarely inconvenienced him, that he 
quite amiably acquiesced, and Geoffrey, upon 
whom a nightmare vision of playing tierce on 
the uncomfortably small and inconveniently 
encroaching back seat of the motor, had been 
weighing heavily, agreed with an alacrity almost 
unseemly. Colonel Armstrong had not been 
consulted, but when the time came for them to 
start and Lady Hallam said to him, My brother 
will bring Mrs. Crosland and her nephew, but i 
am sending my own car for you to bring your 
br.de back to me,” the light in his eyes the 
tremor in his voice, as he thanked her, told her 
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that she had given him his heart’s desire. Now, 
as he watched the water rippling beneath the 
narrow silver bridge the moon had thrown 
between the dark hull of the ship and the dingy 
docks of Liverpool, suddenly, gripping heart and 
brain as, in olden days, the iron clip of a photo¬ 
grapher gripped the sitter's head and forced it 
into position for his picture, the realisation of 
all that he had suffered, feared, in these long 
months of separation crystallised before him. 
He had borne the burden of each day as it had 
come, whether its dawning had lessened or 
increased it, knowing his helplessness, looking 
through the darkness of those long, lonely days 
for a face he could not see, listening for a voice 
he could not hear. Each day had brought its 
measure of suffering, and now the tale of all 
those days pressed one upon the other until it 
seemed to him incredible that he had borne 
them. The strain that through those past 
months he had braced himself to meet was over 
and now, regarding it in its entirety, he was 
shaken unstrung. It seemed to him now 
impossible to remain there in the gloom and 
dinginess of the docks, helpless, useless, waiting 
watclnng He had waited and watched too’ 
ong. Out there on the moonlit water, some- 
where in that great ship crowded with passengers 
he knew that Rosamund also waited and watched ’ 
even as he watched and waited. Why had he 
not forced a permit out of somebody to get to 

her-ady, had he let Geoffrey go in his sfeL ? 
Why Geoffrey, who hardly knew her by sight’ 
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Suppose he missed her in the crush ? He had 
been gone a longtime. Passengers were pouring 
off the ship now—wives clinging to the arms of 
the husbands they had come to meet; fathers 
carrying children closely held in their welcoming 
arms; sons carefully guiding their mothers 
through the throng; but of Rosamund there 
was no sign. The hurrying crowd of dark, 
unknown figures seemed to him a nightmare 
engulfing him, separating him from Rosamund, 
shutting him out from the ship where she looked 
vainly for his coming. How weary she must 
be waiting thus after her voyage 1 Fear gripped 
and held him. Was it certain that she was 
indeed on board this ship ? What if, at the last 
moment, her mother had been ill, unfit to 
travel? Impatiently George Armstrong shook 
himself—he was a nervous fool ! Were Rosa¬ 
mund not on board the ship she would have 

“SJfhad waited quietly, if not patiently 
through weeks of racking anxiety, during which 
no word of or from her had come to him; through 
further weeks when news had come, at hrst 
exhilarating him as with a draught of new wine 
thenparching heart and soul in the longing for 
yet another draught. Yet now he could not 

"'tesolutely he set himself to pace up and 
down. Geoffrey had warned him not: toUook: fo 
them until the stream of passengers had cleared 
Lway. This was not yet; the docks were black 
with passengers and packages. He looked 
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wards, but the waters, rising and falling, 
coquetting with the moonlight, seemed to mock 
him. The moonbeam pathway still shimmered, 
a magic silver streak of light, but beneath it lay 
cruel depths, cold and dark; the bridge was but 
illusion, the depths reality. 

George Armstrong on this December day in 
the fourteenth year of the twentieth century, 
as he strode up and down the docks of Liverpool, 
suffered the tortures of Tantalus. 

A girl s voice broke in upon the tempest of his 
thoughts. 

“ Is thi , s realI Y England, Tom ?” it asked. 

A man s laugh answered her: a young, happy 
laugh. “ Well, it’s the entrance, the husk—a 
bit dirty and rough, perhaps, but it keeps the 
kernel for us safe enough.” 

The girl gave a contented little sigh. 

“ So I’m safe in the tight little island at last !” 
she said. 

George Armstrong’s eyes followed her. Had 
she, too been held a bondwoman in alien lands ? 
She and her companion were walking rapidly 
in another moment they were lost in the crowd 
Of travellers surging towards the exit. Yet 

h r ? tH n C *1° Wd u 3S thinning now 1 Anxiously 
he peered through the hurrying groups Yes • 

certa,", the rcarguard ^ Yes, 

etraced his steps. Scattered groups straggled 
pnst him; tired, querulous voices complained 
retfully of passport examination, luggage diffi 
culties mefficent, or insufficien ’ t f^s a 

hundred worries dragged from the past to cloud 
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the present; others joyously leaping from past 
to future, questioning of those at home, hastening 
to greet them. Through all these George Arm¬ 
strong made his way, halting at last close to the 
landing-place. 

The ship was not yet emptied. In groups 
and singly the passengers came out upon the 
landing-stage. He watched and waited; every 
now and then some slight delay broke their line, 
and his heart leapt within him. Now surely 
she would come 1 But once more the file of 
dark, shadowy figures formed up, passing out 

silently on to the dock. 

A cloud had drifted across the moon, and 


through the dull lights of the landing-stage these 
sombre forms drifted away into the night, and 
still he stood alone. Slowly the moments 
passed and presently a silver shaft shot through 
the cloud that hid the moon. The shadows 
softened, opened, and through them, flinging 
back the darkness like a heavy cloak, the moon 
shone out once more. A ray of it caught the 
gold of soft, fair hair beneath a sable toque, as 
Rosamund von Steinberg, closely followed by 
Geoffrey Leigh, crossed the deck of the great 
liner. The high collar of her long fur cloak framed 
her face, in which the soft pink colour went and 
came as her eyes searched the darkness, 
it was he who saw her first, the fair face framed 
in dusky sables, coming towards him, steppu g 
out into the moonlight. He leapt to meet her. 

" Rosamund 1 My darling—— 

Her hands were in his, and Geoffrey, eag y 
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helping Mrs. Crosland with her cloak and boa, 
had turned his back on them, as had Colonel 
Crosland who was busy with bags and rugs. 
It seemed that they were alone. Only for a 
moment, however. The next Mrs. Crosland's 
soft, but incisive, accents broke the silence. 

“ It seems to me that we have spent about 
enough time on this ship,” she said decidedly. 
“ Where’s the auto ?” 

Then Colonel Armstrong stepped forward. 

" Just outside here,” he said quietly; ” I hope 
you are not very tired ?” 

“I’m afraid I am,” she answered. “ Sea 
voyages are no rest cure for me. What I want 
is a good solid bed that keeps its place instead 
of behaving like a child’s rocking-horse or a 
merry-go-round at a fair.” 

” Then let us go,” George said quickly. 

Where is Colonel Crosland ?” 

“ Here,” a quiet voice answered, and a thin, 
middle-aged man, whose keen eyes seemed 
instantly to absorb every detail of his surround¬ 
ings, came quickly forward, holding out a 
friendly hand in greeting. 

“ Glad to make your acquaintance, Colonel 
Armstrong,” he said cordially. “ We are going 
to be cousins, and I hope we shall be friends.” 

I hope so too,” George answered warmly. 

As they talked, Geoffrey Leigh’s short-sighted 

f, y “ ha< J been peering through the shadows. 

Where s Lord Westwood ?” he asked. 

‘ In the motor. He was afraid of standing 
about in the wind. He's so subject to neuritis. 
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Indeed, Lady Hallam ordered him not to risk 
it,” Colonel Armstrong answered. 

“It is exceedingly kind of Lord Westwood 
to come in to meet us,” Mrs. Crosland said, 
“ and it would be folly for anybody but a man 
in love to wait about in this wand-swept place 
when there is any sort of a shelter to sit in.” 
She shivered as she spoke, and Rosamund tried 
to draw the furs more closely about her fragile 
form, but her mother shook her head. 

“ It's no use, my dear. The cold has got 
under my skin, right into my bones. Let us 
hurry to the auto.” 

Lord Westwood was waiting for them and 
the cordiality of his welcome, the warmth of 
his hospitality, brought a sense of mental com¬ 
fort as pervading as the material comfort of the 
well-cushioned car with its fur rugs and hot- 
water tins. Mrs. Crosland leant back with a 
sigh as the rug was tucked closely round her. 

“ I always thought the English didn’t under¬ 
stand comfort,” she said thoughtfully, “ but I 

know now that they do.” 

Lord Westwood laughed. 

“ Like other nations, we understand our own 
comfort,” he answered; “also, we don’t like 
half-measures, and hot-water bottles and tur 
rugs are the proper complements of a closed car. 
If we want to be cold we have an open one. 

Quickly they sped through the ugly streets 
and smug suburbs of the town, and as they wen 
fields opened out, houses hid themselves in tre; , 

and cottages ventured forth to the road 
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They were out in the country now, but no vista 
of moonlight upon woods or water could induce 
Mrs. Crosland to stir in her warm nest of furs, 
and to George Armstrong and Rosamund, in 
the car that followed Lord Westwood’s through 
the still clearness of the December night, town 
and country were all one. Their car was also 
furnished with fur rug and hot-water tin, but 
the rug was on the floor, the hot-water tin 
pushed aside, and George Armstrong, with 
Rosamund’s head upon his shoulder, his arms 
about her, was saying over and over again: 
“ At last, at last 1” 

These words seemed to him the only two left 
in the English language. 



CHAPTER X 

WESTWOOD PLACE 


“ We parted: sweetly gleam’d the stars 
And sweet the vapour-braided blue, 

Low breezes fann’d the belfry bars 
As homeward by the Church I drew. 

The very graves appear’d to smile, 

So fresh they rose in shadow’d swells; 

‘ Dark porch,’ I said, * and silent aisle, ^ 
There comes a sound of marriage bells.’’’ 

Alfred Tennyson: The Letters. 


A world filled with sunshine, so softly mellow 
as to make the December morning seem an 
out-of-season birth of spring. Not a breath 
stirred the bare, delicate twigs of the great oak- 
trees for which Westwood Place had been 
famous from the days of Henry VI. and o is 
son Prince Edward, who in 1459-1461 spent 
many months in Cheshire raising an army 
against the Yorkists and, mere boy though he 
was, made a great impression upon the loca 
magnates before his death at Tewkesbury- 
One massive, battered trunk in Westwood Far 
was, indeed, known throughout the country as 
Edward’s Oak, and should a stranger question 
any labourer as to why it was so called he 
would be answered: “ I dunno, but my 
called it Edward's Oak and his father cal led»t 
Edward’s Oak and so do I. Thus trad 
descends, and when a tree’s birthday is uncertain 
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it is at least comforting that it should have a 
name-day. An old bridge, built of faded bricks, 
led across the great lake and beyond it the 
ground sloped gently upwards towards the 
“ Fore-Court,” as the stretch of parkland before 
the house was still called, albeit more than three 
hundred years had elapsed since any fore-court 
stood there; yet still, in some strange fashion, the 
grass where it had stood seemed sweeter than in 
any other portion of the park and here the cattle 
ever gathered, unless driven off elsewhere. 

The house itself, standing a little back from 
the place where the old house with the fore¬ 
court had stood, presented itself under an ample 
facade of Georgian days, opulent, dignified and 
ugly. Yet behind the wide white frontage were 
curious glints of old red tiles, a turret here, a 
chimney there, and even, tucked away in a 
corner, a mullioned attic window. 

Lord Westwood was very proud of that 
window and sometimes said that he would tear 
the false white face from the old Jacobean 
house it hid and copy every window from the 
attic room. It was, indeed, only his love of 
light and warmth that restrained him. He 
shivered as he thought of stripping off anything 
that stood between him and the damp and cold, 
or of erecting barriers between the sunlight of 
his rooms, even were those barriers the beautiful 
lines of mullioned windows; wherefore the placid 
Georgian facade still stood, widely visible against 
its background of giant oaks: the oaks that 
formed the famous triple turf avenues that led 
into the woods beyond. 
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Far back, some old tiled roofs, whose red had 
softened into russet with the passing years, 
marked the farm-buildings of the house, the 
store-rooms of its food. Peace and plenty 
seemed the keynote of this world of sunshine, 
yet full half of those who had worked in house, 
woods, park, garden and even on the home 
farm, were fighting now in France and Flanders 
for this tranquil, prosperous land. 

Presently a sound of bells, silvery, joyous 
bells, rang out from the little chapel that stood 
somewhat behind and to one side of the house. 
Instantly the hall door opened and the stately 
old butler stepped out into the porch. Two 
miniature footmen stood behind him, their little 
persons held carefully erect, trying their hardest 
to copy something of the air of respectful interest 
with which the butler’s whole attitude was 
instinct, yet their young faces glowing with 
uncontrollable excitement. To be footmen at 
fourteen and to wait at a wedding-breakfast 
were, they felt, distinctions not within reach of 
every boy. Bells and music filled the air. 
Even the cattle raised their heads and looked 
with lazy inquiry towards the little chape 
whence the triumphant chords of the Wedding 
March crashed out into the clear soft air. Soon 
the chapel door opened and, framed for a 
moment in the dark oak beams in which it was 
set, Rosamund stood, leaning on her husband s 
arm, looking out across the sun-strewn park. 
The pale mauve of her hat and gown, the buncn 
of violets at her waist, the bouquet in her hand, 
made her seem a vision of spring, so young and 
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happy did she look as she stood smiling at the 
sunshine. The next moment she stepped out 
into it, and the youngest of the miniature 
footmen could no longer contain himself. 

Don’t she look sweet ?” he murmured. 
“ Love among the roses !” 

The butler turned a frowning face upon him, 
and the lad shrank hurriedly into his livery; 
but his companion whispered mischievously: 
" They’re vi’lets and not roses, anyway, silly !” 

Mrs. Crosland, on Lord Westwood’s arm, 
followed closely after the bride and bridegroom, 
and Geoffrey Leigh, with Maud Westwood, a 
beautiful, ^dark-haired girl of eighteen, her 
father’s only child and mistress of his house, felt 
that self-sacrifice is sometimes bearable. Lady 
Hallam, walking with the bride’s cousin, Colonel 
Crosland, who had come over from America in 
order to give her away, brought up the procession. 

It had been decided that since the wedding 
must perforce take place at so early an hour, 
there should be a real breakfast immediately 
after it, since the persons principally concerned 
seemed unable even to contemplate eggs and 
bacon before the ceremony, and the rest of the 
party, fortified by tea and bread-and-butter, 
had no objection to waiting for them. In the 
long dining-room, looking out upon the park, the 
old mahogany table gleamed with silver and 
with the rich colourings of an old' green-and-gold 
Worcester breakfast-set, flankiing the massed 
10 ets which made a flower-bed of the centre. 

On the sideboard, to the great joy of the 
miniature footmen, stood fi wedding-cake and 
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an old cut-glass decanter containing the cherry 
brandy for which Westwood was almost as 
famous as for its oaks, although the cherry-trees 
responsible for the fruit from which it was made 
claimed no royal godfather. They were, how¬ 
ever, of ancient lineage and it was a tradition 
in the Westwood family that its choicest liqueur 
brandy should be wedded to them, wherefore, 
as Lord Westwood remarked, no cup more whole¬ 
some, cheering and agreeable, could be found in 
which to drink healths in the early morning. 
To Maud Westwood, however, as to the youthlu 
footmen, the cake was the centre of interest * 

“ I simply love wedding-cake, she confide 
to Geoffrey Leigh, “ so I insisted upon having 

one. I should like one every day, bu * the >\ Sa * 
it’s unlucky to have wedding-cakes when ther 
isn’t a wedding. However, I have made j 
my mind that when 1 am twenty-five I sha 
order a huge one and invite all my spins 

friends to tea to eat it.” oornf > s tlv. 

" But why wait?” Geoffrey asked earnesty 

“ Wouldn’t it be simpler, and perhap ? „ 

to marry and have one for your wddl "\ fsitat . 
” I—don’t know,” Maud answered heart* 

ingly, and suddenly, for some occult reaso ^ 

she blushed—a most becoming blush^ 

made Geoffrey feel that even en*nvahen 

their uses. At this moment however t 

having been cut and slices My*™* brandy , 

accompanied by the fa to^oast the 

Lord Westwood raised his S ass t 

bride and bridegroom. He did 1 *£ 
with the delicate gallantry which sits so 
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upon a man who has a beautiful daughter to 
protect him. George Armstrong beamed as he 
listened. In his apprehension no compliment 
to his wife, no congratulation to himself could 
be excessive: he had won his heart’s desire, and 
the two words in which he replied were as 
fervent as they were brief. Lord Westwood 
turned, smiling, to Mrs. Crosland. 

There is a man who knows what he wants 
and has got it,” he said cordially. 

“ Englishmen are always sure of things and 
sure that they will get them,” she answered. She 
had made up her mind to give her daughter to the 
man, and she had done it, but at the moment 
the fact that she had done it oppressed her. 

Lord Westwood agreed. 

“I’m afraid, as a national habit, it is a little 
overdone, but, after all, some of the most 
wonderful things that have ever been accom¬ 
plished have only been pulled off because we 
were cocksure we could do them.” 

” That’s what makes your soldiers such 

splendid fellows," Colonel Crosland remarked 
appreciatively. 

smili^g r bUmptious b °y s «” Lad y Hallam said, 

Lord Westwood nodded. 

" Yes i 't's just the qualities that make the 
young officer intolerable in peace that make 
him invaluable in war. In ordinary life his 

ceSthath 5 I? b ° rin e: but if b * weren’t 

certam that he knew better than the enemy and 
was a bigger, better, finer man in every way 
we should miss our daily list of gallant dTeds.” ’ 
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“ And what a list it is 1 ” Colonel Crosland 
exclaimed. “ Let us drink to them He 
raised his glass as he spoke; but Lord Westwood, 
although his fingers held the slender stem of the 
old-fashioned wide-mouthed glass, did not 

^'^Our'soldiers 1 ” he said gravely. “ I wonder, 
Colonel Crosland, what you and your country 
really think of our soldiers and of their foe ? 
Colonel Crosland faced him squarely, his glass 

Stl “ Well,” he said, speaking slowly, deliberately, 
“ America is a big place. It has many worlds. 
I can only speak for my own world, tl £ ea ^ e 
world, and myself; and there s one thing 
learnt in these weeks, watching you and watctu g 

G ''And y that is-?” Lord Westwood asked, 

in the silence that had fallen round th 

as Colonel Crosland spoke. learned 

“ Well,” he said again, I thinK been 

”The be cS 

£t!ri d Krsc5i s s—- 

,h Th t f« i... 

“To our soldiers 
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